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AMERICAN EDITION. 



PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 

The pages which are here reproduced for the pleas- 
ure and profit of young people in America are, as the 
title indicates, intended as an aid to home education. 
They require the agency of the parent or teacher to 
make them most profitable, though well fitted, without 
such assistance, to interest and benefit young readers. 
Designed for English pupils, they contain some things 
peculiar to that country, and of course will seem some- 
what foreign to our thought and observation ; but yet 
they are of such an unimportant nature, being confined 
almost entirely to simple modes of expression, as not 
at all to detract from its interest or usefulness to the 
American reader. 

The work belongs to a class of books, now happily 
less rare than they were a few years ago, which aim 
raider to recondk pleasure with useful instruction than 
merely to mmgk them. A necessary quality of Buch a 
book is, that the information communicated sliyall be 

authentic, the scientific expositions accurate, the moral 
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iv publishers' advertisement. 

tone just, the style fitted to form a pure taste. In 
these respects, the American publishers feel authorized 
to believe that they are introducing to families and in- 
dividuals a work entitled to confidence ; and they have 
been encouraged to issue it by the commendations of 
gentlemen whose experience as instructors and as sci- 
entific men gives value to their testimony. The great 
variety of subjects presented, and withal so skilfully 
treated as to make " truth simple " and attractive, ren- 
ders it an admirable family book for summer days and 
winter nights. The lessons on drawing, alone, offer to 
the young learner an easy introduction to a source of 
almost inexhaustible pleasure and of permanent benefit. 
To cultivate habits of observation and thoughtfulness ; 
to lead the tender mind to a knowledge of the works- 
of God in nature and providence, and of his moral 
laws, as written in the structure of the soul and 
affirmed in the pages of revelation, — these are within 
the province peculiarly of home, education, and deserve 
to be more diligently attended to in that primary school 
of which all are pupils. The present publication is 
tendered as an auxiliary to this object. And should 
the present volume prove successful, the publishers 
have made ^irrangements for a series of volumes by the 
same author. 



PREFACE. 



The aim of "Pleasant PaOes" is, The pouni^a- 

TION OP GOOD MOBAL AND INTELLECTTTAL HABITS IN 

THE msiNG GENBBATiON. In Order to this end, it will 
endeavor to exhibit to the young the wondrous good- 
ness and wisdom of the Creator in his works, and to 
excite within them a longing for the highest moral 
excellence. In attempting another of the higher ob- 
jects of education, — the derelopment and training of 
the mind, — it will lead children to observe minutely 
and accurately, to reflect slowly, and to compare 
and generalize carefully. Whilst presenting to them 
much solid information, it will open to their senses 
new fields of observation, and, by rendering instruc- 
tion pleasing and attractive, will aim to form a taste 
for reading, and a desire for knowledge. 

These objects will be dear to aU who love children. 
They will be dearer still to those who possess the 
interesting responsibilities of a parent; and to such 
the author of "Pleasant Pages" would earnestly 
present his work. 

All the time asked for so important a design is ten 
minutes a day. The book, if regularly read by the 
parent to his child, at their morning meal, would 
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VI PREFACE. 

render him his " Daily Instructor." It would, every 
morning, supply the child with a new idea, and set 
his mind in motion for the day, promoting its exercise 
and growth. May it thus become a familiar and wel- 
come guest ; looked for and required by children as 
much as they require their " daily bread ; " and 
may the author be allowed the privilege of assisting 
parents in their most sacred function — the training 
of their oflFspring ; a system of training which shall 
implant truth in the spring time of age, that it may 
take root ; which shall, ip. cultivating the mind, so 
refine its perceptions, and exercise its higher powers 
of reason and judgment, that it shall truly grow; and, 
above all, shall aim to form the charader of the child, 
quickening the desire for moral excellence, and teach- 
ing that God is in all things, and in us. When such 
training shall have been realized, and we shall have 
placed^ in their degrees of importance, the formation 
of the mind above the furnishing of the memory, and 
the formation of the " character " above the formation 
of the mind ; then, and only then, will the retrograde 
progress of error be staggered by the onward progress 
of truth. 

In order to make the work extensively useful, it is 
published at a price which will require a very large 
sale to protect the publishers from loss. He would 
therefore venture to ask all parents, who may approve 
of its details, to aid in its circulation* 
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MONSAT. 



Introduction. 



PajM. Lucy, Willie, loo, and Ada! 
oome hexe, I have some good news for 
yon. 

Zuqy. Pray, papa, let us hear it 

Pd^a. Do you remember the hh^ 
fiuit School, where yonr mamma and 
I <»ice tau^t so many children ? 

Lucy. Yes, and the children too, 
who wore so happy. 

Pa^tu Now, I have been thinking 
that you would like to hear some of 
their lessons ; for, in these times, the 
poor chUdroQ of England often leam 
more in their schoola than you da 

Luqf, Tm sure we should like such 
lessons ; I want veiy much to leam 
about some ammoifio 

WiUib, And I should like to leam 
about some nav oowUrieaf and to 
bear wxooa more Historff Talet. 

Imu And I want to leam Draw- 
ing. 

Papa, WeU, yon shall leam all 
these things. Our course fxx the 
present shall be 

Good and Bad Childsenon Monday. 
Natural History '* Tuesday. 

History . "" Wednead. 

Olyeot Lesson ^ Thursday. 

Geography " Friday, 

and Drawing . . "^ Satusday. 

W« will haYe a rtgniaF otmne. of 



Utsoiu on each subject; and when 
you want a change, you may leam 
about Great Men, or Biography, and 
what is called Natural Philosophy. 

WUUe. I do not know what that 
means. 

P. And you may leam of different 
plants and flowers. 

Z/. That is called Botany. 

P. We shall teach you only one 
idea in each lesson, so that you may 
understand and remember it perfectly. 
I should like much for you to gain 

ONB ID&l ETEBT DAT. 

L. That will be «£» ideas in a 
week. 

W. And Three hundred ideas 
in a year, if we can only remember 
them ; but why should we take so 
much pains to learn ? 

Ion. That we may get knowledge^ 
of coarse. 

W. Yes, it is very pleasant to 
know more ; but, after all, what use 
is our learning ? We must die one 
day, and then we shall go out of the 
world and leaye all our knowledge 
behind us. 

L. Oh Willie I Tm sure that yon 
do not know that ; you know we 
cannot leave it in our bodies. 
P. Be^des, Willie, that is a stffith 
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PLBASAirr PAOB8. 



INTBODUCTIOir. 



thought Do you mean to get know- 
ledge only for yourself ? By learn- 
ing, you may not only get good, but 
great pleasure for yourself and others. 
Sit down all Of you, and 111 tell you 
a tale about — 

THE PLBASUBBS OF LEASNINO. 

When I was at boarding-school, 
there was a boy, a day-scholar, whom 
we all liked very much. He was 
only ten years old. He oould not 
play well at cricket or hoop, yet he 
was the first boy in the school. One 
day I went home to tea with hun. 
His father was lying on the sofii ; he 
looked very pale, and had a bad 
cough. His mother was sitting near 
to him with his little sister, whom 
she was teaching to write. 

After we had taken tea, and played 
in the garden, we sat down by the 
side of his mother, and read our les- 
sons to her. Whilst*she was sewing 
she talked to us about them, and ex- 
plained the hard words. We soon 
understood them then, and I think I 
never learned my lessons so quickly 
before. 

TT. I see now why he was the first 
boy in the school. 

P. But when we came back after 
the holidays, we found that he had 
left school. His father's house was 
shut up, and empty; for, poor boy, 
he and his sister had lost their father 
and mother, and had gone to live 
with their aunt, on the other side of 
the pond. 

He told us that he had only his 
little sister left to love now ; and 
that, as he was too poor to come to 
school again, he intended to read the 
books of the school library, and to 
teach her all that he read, and every- 
thing that his good mother had told 
him about God their Father. 

And oh ! how delighted he was 
to teach his sister I We could often 
•ee him from our bed-room window. 
12 



How JoyfiiUy he would get up at aiz 
o'clock in the morning, and would tie 
on her little black bonnet, and white 
pinafore, and shawl I Then he would 
brush her tiny shoes until they 
were very black, and would put on his 
straw hat, and away they would go 
over the hills together. 

At nine o'clock, he would teach 
her to read, then he taught her to 
write, and to spelL He showed her 
how to make figures, and work sums 
on her slate, and their aunt taught 
her to sew. 

I wanted very much to know what 
they learned on the hills, so one 
morning I got leave to go with them. 
" I am going," said Joseph, " to teach 
little Kate all that my dear mother 
taught me from underneath this tree. 
Here are hundreds of things yet to 
find out and learn. Look at that 
beautiful sky and the long streaky 
clouds. We are going to find out 
where the clouds come from, and 
what they are made of. Then we 
want to learn why some clouds are 
round, and some long, and why they 
are of such a rosy colour in the morn- 
ing." "Tb8n,"8aid little Kate,"I want 
to know what the wind, which blows 
them along, is made of, and where it 
comes from. We have been noticing, 
too, the music which the animals 
make to the sun, when they see him. 
Do you see that he is just getting 
up ! Listen, only now ! There's 
the singing of the birds — the buzzing 
of the insects — ^the bleating of the 
lambs in the valley — and the cawing 
of the rooks a long way off. We 
mean, this summer, to count up the 
different trees and plants here, and 
perhaps the different earths, and 
rocks, and stones. To-morrow we 
shall begin to learn about this tree 
behind us." 

<<Why, Jo8eph,"l8aid, "whatistbero 
to be learned from this old stump ? 
*'Ah I" said hoi ** my mother taught me 
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mim^tfaiiigs ftctm iC ; wd Ind twelve 
lessons :— Ut. We ezamined the 
roots, to see yvhat they are made for. 
S^dly. We learned about the ssp. 
Srdly. The trunk. 4thly. The 
branches. 5thly. The pith, fithly. 
The layers of woOd. 7thly. The 
bwk. 8thly. - The buds. 9thly. 
The leaves, and what they were 
Blade for. lOthJy. The little in- 
sects which live on the leaves and 
imder the bark, llthly. How the 
t^ came here, and what it was 
made for. 12thly. We learned its 
name, and to what femily of trees it 
belongs. And,'' said he, '* ISthly, 
rm going to teach all this to Katie, 
and she is so glad !" 

W. But, papa, what was the use 
of thdr spendmg time iit noticing 
these things so much ? 

P, You ought, Willie, to notice 
and know every ixnnmon thing around 
you. From the Plants you get food 
to nourish you, medicine to heal you, 
and clothing to cover you. The 
Com plants gave you the straw for 
your hat. The Crocus plant grew the 
yellow colour for the ribbon. The 
Indigo plant, the dark blue for your 
neckerchief. You have to tiiank the 
Flax plant for the linen of your 
shirt, and the Cotton tree for your 
socks. Your shoe-strings came 
from a nlkworm ; your coat from a 
sheep, and your shoes from a calf. 

Ion, And the soles frcsa the Gutta 
Perchatree. 

P. The Oak trees are made Into 
ships, the Hemp plant into sails, 
and ihe wind blows them along. The 
Earth afiPords us Iron for great rail- 
roads ; and Water the mighty steam 
for the engines. These are all very 
common things, and yet yon see man 
has found much good by thinking 
about them. But, ah ! Willie, when 
you be^ to notice how beautifully 
fhey are all made, and to feel that 
th^ are all <Ae toorii o/Godf yon 
B 



will gain even a fiur gMttter good. 
One of my books laysj 

" These charms shall work tby soul's' 

eternal health, 
And love, and gnitlenets, and joy im- 

part." 

So God's works will always teaok 
jfou sometiiing new alwnt their 
Maker, and wiH give yon good 
thoughtSi which you will ke^ afler 
you go out of this world. We shall 
find out some of these thoughts soon. 

L. And did Joseph get so moeii 
good by taking notice ? 

P. Yes, and his sister too. He 
taught her every day until slie was a 
great gurl, and now they both eigoy, 
in another way, more happiness thim 
ever. 

Ion. How do they get it, papa ? 

P. By gwmg i« to othen. That 1$ 
the only way to get real happiness. 
They live in the country, where they 
have more than a hundred children 
to teach ; and, as they thank God 
when the children grow wiser and 
better, the happiness which they see 
in their fkees comes back again to 
them, a hundred-fold. They talked 
to me the other day of a Higher happi- 
ness stSl, which they know they will 
have soon. 

L. Whatis l^t, papa ? 

P. Listen ! In 100 years, yon, 
and I, all of us, will belong to an- 
other world instead of tibis one. 
Joseph and his sister must die too : 
and their great happiness will begin 
when they sit in heaven and meet 
their old scholars. Then, how 
they will thank God again, that he 
allowed them to teach I One scholar 
will say to them, " You first showed, 
me the way up here :" another, " Yon 
first taught me to love Jesus Christ." 
Perhaps many bright angels, as they 
go on their way to praise God, wiU 
stop and say to them, "You first 
taught us to sing." And even the 
Great God may call to thsa^vKfoa^hk 
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** Inasmuch ab "tb hate sokb it 

UNTO THE LBA8T OF THESE MY 
BBETHBENi YE HAVE JX)NE IT UNTO 
ME." 

W, Is that realj papa ? 

P. Of course it will be. Do you 
not know that heayen is as '^ real " a 
place as earth? Joseph sajs that the 
treasures he has up there are safer 
than anything he has in this world ; 
he will never lote them. 

L. That Is true, because the 
Bible says so. 

P. Now, Willie, you see why I want 
to teach you more, and to give yon a 
lesson every day. You will, I hope, 
grow up to be a man, and then you 
must teach others. You need not 
have a schooL This world is a school. 
Here people iviU leam either good 
things or bad things from you, and 



you cannot htfy U, Ever anoe the 
world was made, every generation 
has been learning something from 
the generation before it, and so the 
world has become either better <»r 
worse. 

W, Then we had better leam as 
much as we can, and get our minds 
fall of good thoughts. 

P. True, Willie, a lesson will only 
cost ten minutes of your play-tima 
After we have had our we^*8 les- 
sons, we will print them in a book. 
So, if I can not only teach you, but all 
the boys and girls in England, do 
you not think I shall be glad ? 

W. Oh yes I And I shall be glad 
to leam, now. Ten minutes a^^ay I 
that is not much time. I should be 
glad to have tux) lessons • a-day, bo 
that I might become a good teacher. 



I GoD*s presence shineth eveiywhere^ 
By night as well as day, 
To guard us by his constant care, 
And guide us on our way. 

2 Although we are but poor and weak, 

Children of sin and dust; 
Yet we can still our Father seek. 
And in bim put our trust. 

3 And we are strong in him to dare 

All that is good and right; 

His will to do, his love to shard, 

Dear children in his sight! 

4 Then, let us offer daily praise. 

For mercies daily given; 
And joyful songs of gladness raise, 
In gratitude to heaveiL 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

Lucy. Mamma, what shall we 
learn by noticing the Animals? 

Mamma. Many useful and plea- 
sant things. You will see in what per- 
fect order Grod's works are arranged. 

Buonaparte's army was once set- 
ting out on a march. There were 
soldiers with red coats, white coats^ 
dark-blue coats,-H9oldiers on black 
horses, grey horses, and brown horses, 
all mixed together in a crowd. There 
were flags in one part, tents in 
another, cannons, waggons, waggon- 
horses, and servants. If you had 
seen them, you would have said, — 
What confu^on! 

But, a few hours afterwards, Buo- 
naparte was there! The red sol- 
diers were all standing in straight 
lines — ^the blue-coats were arranged 
in a square. The waggons were 
loaded, and placed behind each other 
in long rows. The flags and can- 
non were placed at regular distances. 
Everything was in good order; and 
ike army teas beautiful to look upon. 

W. Ah! I dare say Buonaparte 
knew all the soldiers and regiments. 
How I should like to be able to 
arrange soldiers in such beautiful 
order. 

M. I can give you something bet- 
ter to do than that The order of 
soldiers is odiy maais order; but 
amongst the ten thousand aiiimals 
which God has placed all over the 
world, there is perfect orders far 
more beautiful than Buonaparte 
could make with his men. 

W. There does not appear to be 
any order at alL Every '>ne seems 
to grow according to its own fancy! 
When a boy and an oyster have left 
off growing, how different they look ! 
Yet they are both ammals. Think 
of the Elephant and tlie Sprat; an 
Owl and a Worm ; a Camelopard 



and a Frog; a Wolf and an Eel; a 
Star-Fish and a Sheep; a Slug and 
a Peacock; a Bear and a Butterfly. 
They may be all brothers, but they 
seem to me as, disorderly in their 
appearance, as the soldiers were 
before they marched. 

M, Yet, do you know that they 
are all arranged in a much better 
order than Buonaparte could make^ 
They become different in thdr size 
and shape — not according to their 
own fancies, but by the intention of 
their Maker. No doubt he has a 
reason for every difference that yon 
have ever noticed in them. Every 
auimal has its proper place in nature, 
and from the highest to the lowest 
they are all connected together in 
perfect regularity. They form, as it 
were, one long chain; and when yon 
begin to see this, you will find the 
animals even more beautiful to took 
upon than Buouaparte's army. 

L, 1 should like to have seen them 
when Noah led them into the ark I 
Perhaps God arranged them for him. 

W. I should like to find out what 
regiment the Dog belongs to, and the 
Cat 

if. It will be some tune before you 
will be able to do that properly. I 
may tell you that all the animals are 
arranged in four great dhnsiont, I 
think I will at once lead you to ob^ 
serve these divisions before you begin 
to notice the animals more closely. 

L, Please, mamma, let us begia 
directly. Here is our dog Fan'; doae 
she belong to a division? 

M. Certainly: take her on your 
lap and notice her. 

W. Now, Miss Fan, what are you 
made of? Flesh, blood, akin« and 
bones. 

- Ion, That is more than all animals 
have: the lobster which mamma 
bought yesterday bad no bones in it 
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M, Tell me someof fheDog'sbones. 

L, Her rib bones. 

A, Her leg bones. 

W, Her jaw bones. 

Ion. I have found such a great 
bone here. It nins all along ber 
back, from ber bead down to ber taiL 

M. Tbis is the largest bone of #11. 
It is the pillar of ber body — the libs 
and most of the other bones are 
joined to it It is called *' the Back- 
bone j or Spine." 

L, These bones make a sort of 
/rcmttwork for her body. Just as the 
beams and rafters of a house make a 
framework for it 

fT. The Lobster yon spoke o^ Ion 
—although it has not any bones — 
has a framework to its body, as well 
as our dog. 

Ion. 1 suppose its shell is its frame- 
work. But its shell is outside its 
body. 

fF. Well, then, it has an outside 
frumework — ^why should it not ! — 
the dog's framework is mside its body. 

M. We call the dog's framework a 
tihekton. So we will say of her^ 
1st, — Her body is built on an tater- 
ml skeletonf the principal part of 
which is the backbone. 

4f. To procure food for this body, 
It must cany it about from one plaoe 
to another. 

W. So it has four legs, as all ani- 
mals have. 

L. Not o/Z animals. The fly has 
dx; the spider has eight; and the 
oyster — 

W. has jxwe. The worm has no 
legs. 

Ion. And the centipede has a hmi- 
dred. 

M. Nearly all animals, with an 
internal skeleton, if they have not 
four legs, have four parts, called 
UmbSf with which they move about 
from place to place. 

W. Our canary has an inside 
skeleton* but it has only two l^gs. 
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M. Right, Willie, but it has four 
limJbs; two for walking, and two for 
flying; ajidjishes have only limbs for 
swimming. 

M. The dog's food forms hhodj 
whioh is different from that of some 
animals. 

W. Yes; the blood of the butter- 
fly is white. 

Ion. And Fan has red blood. 

M. We diall only notice these 
three parts at present — her skeleton, 
limbs, and blood. 

Now, listen cardully. All ani- 
mals that resemble her in diese three 
parts, form one of the great divisions^ 
and are called Backboned Auimala. 
Let us make a lesson about her. 
Lesson 1. 

" OurI>ogha8{\)anwUenud8hde' 
torn, with a backbone or spine. 

*" She has (2) four limbs. 

" (3) She has red blood, and is oaUed 
a BACV30NED Akimal." 

Ion. I have been thinking while 
we were saying it, that / am a back- 
boned animal, for I have all these 
things. 

M. That is true, Ion. Tell me 
some other backboned animals. 

L. The Cat, the Cow, the Horse. 

W. The Fox, the Wolf, the Ele- 
phant 

Ion. The Parrot, Eagle, Frog, 
Whale, Lizard, Herring, and Sprat, 
are backboned animals. 

M. So is the Serpent, but it 
has no JeeL Some of the Lizards 
have oi^y two feet You will re- 
member, then, that not aJl back- 
boned animals have four limbs. 

L. The Eels have not, and many 
of the fishes. 

Ion. I have just thought such a 
good thought, Willie. We will write 
down on a large piece of paper the 
names of all the backboned animal^ 
we know, so as to make a divisiofL 
What a laige one it will be! 

W. Yes; and we will take gieafc 
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oare of it, find whenever we find out 
a new backboned animal, or hear of 
one, we will join its name to the list 

L. And we will pin the list on to 
the nnrseiy wall. 

if. That will be a yery good plan, 
and when you hare made a large 
list, I will teach you to arrange 
tbem again into classes. Remember, 
once more, that to know a Backboned 
animal properly you most notice three 



of its parts, ^tts Skeleton, limbe, 
and Blood. 

And here is something else for yoo. 
If you like to call yom: division by % 
LcUin name, instead of an English 
one, do not write " Backboned," but 
" Vertebrated" animals. 

W, I think that is a better word. 
''I, Willie, am a Yxbtebbatbd 
AmKALl Of course I am! I 
don't like to be called 'Backboned.'" 



1 8IKO ih* almighty power of God, 
That made the mountains rise; 

That spread the flowing seas abroad, 
And built the lofty skies. 

I sing tlie wisdom that ordained 

The sun to rule the day; 
The moon shines full at his oommand. 

And all the stars obey. 

I sing the goodness of the Lord, 
That filled the earth with food; 

He formed the creatures with Us word, 
And then pronounced them good. 

Lord, how thy wonders are displayed, 
Where'er I turn mine eyes; 

If I snrvey the ground I tread. 
Or gaze upon the skies! 

There's not a plant or flower- below, 
But makes thy glory known; 

And clouds arise, and tempests blow, 
By order from thy throne. 

Creatures, as numerous as they be, 

Are subject to thy care; 
There's not a place where we can flee, 

But God is fbbssnt thbbjb. 
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WEDNESDAY. 



THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

Lucy. iPlease, papa, Wednesdajr is 
to be the History morning. Will 
you teach us about a King before 
you go to town? 

Papa, Yesj I am quite ready. 
Once there was a King. But, stop! 
would you not like to learn about 
the place he lived in first? 

W. Oh, yes I then we shall under- 
stand about the King much better. 

P. I know of an Island which in 
the old times was even more beauti- 
ful than it is now. Ah, if you could 
have seen it! Some parts were 
covered with woods and thick forests 
of oak, where many "wild animals 
lived. There were mountains, where 
the eagles built their nests. Lakes 
with fish and wild fowL There were 
mines under the ground, with iron, 
copper, and tin. At the south, 
there were long downs sloping to- 
wards the sea, and covered with grass 
as smooth as green velvet; — thou- 
sands of sheep feed there now — and 
not far off from the downs were tall 
cliffs made of chalk, from which you 
oonld see another country called GauL 

W. Why, that must be Epgland! 

P. Let us wut and see. Some 
parts would have made a pretty pic- 
ture. Near the woods and IsJces 
were many round huts made of 
wicker work, or of boughs of trees ^ 
covered with the skins of animals. 

The natives, too, were worth 
sedng. I once saw a picture of a 
native going out in the morning, to 
hunt for his dinner. He had very 
few clothes on, which were made of 
skins; and his body was painted dif- 
ferent colours. 

L, Then, I am sure, 'V^IUie, he was 
not an Englishman, 

P. He was standing near a hut, 
with his dog by his side, and a bow 
in his hand; and off they both went, 
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far into the shady woods, to find and 
kill some animal. But, perhaps, 
after hunting for some time, they 
would come back with only a few 
roots, and some acorns and berries. 

W, Poor fellow I and is that aU 
he would have for dinner? 

P. Yes; but perhaps on a Tues- 
day he would kill a deer. On Wed- 
nesday, he might shoot a bird. On 
Thursday, catch a fish. 

W, A salmon, perhaps. Where 
would he catch it? 

P. He would catch a «a7mon in the 
river; but sometimes he would take 
his net and canoe, and go on the 
lake. 

L. On Friday, he would only have 
some milk. 

P. Perhaps nothing else. In this 
manner the natives lived on one part 
of the Island. The people could 
make little else but huts, canoes, 
arrows, spears, and nets. The only 
animal they had for a companion was 
the dog, who liked that sort of life; 
and the only objects for which they 
seemed to live were to eat, and to 
fight 

L. Why, they were not much bet- 
ter than the lower animals. I dare 
say the dog thought himself as good 
as hismasterl 

P. Yes ; their state was the lowest 
state of mankind; — such men are in 
a txwage staUj and are called Hum- 

TBBS. 

L. Oh! we read about that state 
of man in the Bible; about Nimrod, 
the great hunter, and others. 

P. Even now there are people 
in the world in such a state — the 
North American Indians, the Aaskain 
lians, the New Zealanders — 

W. And most of the Afiricaus. 

P. In another part of the Island, 
—in the beautiful valleys^some of 
the natives were in a better state. 
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They had learned to tame some of 
the animals, which came down from 
the hills to feed; and on the broad 
green pasture-land, you might have 
seen flocks of sheep, and herds of 
cattle, which they would watch over 
during the day, leading them from 
one green spot to another. So these 
men, as their jHocks increased, ga- 
thered riches; some began to be 
masters, and some servants. They 
irere said to be in a paatontl ttatCj 
and were called S£tEFH£Rx>8. 

L. Just like Abraham. The 
Bihle says that he was rich in cattle, 
and silver, and gold. 

W. And the Bible says, too, that 
he had sheep, and oxen, and men- 
servants and maid-servants, and 
she-asses and camels. Do not the 
Arabs live in such a state now? 

P, Yes. There were others on 
the Island in a more civilised state, 
whom I will describe next time. 

/on. Pleascii papa, tell us the x^ame 



of the Island before you leav 
off. 

P. The Island is the one on which 
you are standing now. 

Ion. Perhaps there was a hut in 
our garden. 

P. It was called ^ritairif and the 
people were called Britons. 

Ion, How long ago'was it? 

P. A long time. Try and think 
of the time. Nineteen hundred years 
ago. Fifty years before the birth of 
our Saviour. 

Z. Now let us make up a lesson. 
Lesson 1. 

(1.) About 1900 years ago, iohick 
was 50 years before Christy this coun- 
try was called Britain. 

(2.) The People were called Britons, 

(3.) Some of the Britons lived in a 
savage state, <md toere Hunters ; tome 
Uved in a pastoral state, and were 
Shepherds; and others — 

W, We shall leaxn about another 
day. 



1 Gop bless our natiTe lan4, 
Kay Heaven's proteoting hand 

StiU guard our shorel 
May peace her power extend, 
Foe be transform'd to friend, 
imd Britain's rights depend 

On war no mose. 

8 May just aad^hteous laws 
Uphold the puUic eanse. 

And bless our Isle! 
Home of the brave and finee. 
The land of liberty — 
We pragr that still on thee, 

' Kisd Heaven may sodia. 



3 And not this land idone, 
But he thy mercies known 

From shore to shorel 
Lord, make the nations see 
That men should brothers be. 
And form one family. 

The wide world o'er 

4 God save onr ^[racious Queen, 
Long Uve our grsoious Que^n, 

ijod save the Queen! 
Send her victorious, 
EUippy and glorious, 
LoBig to reign over as, 

Qsd save the Queen! 

Miekam 
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THE TABLE-CLOTH. 

iMiey. I do not know anything 
about Olgect Lessoni. Mamma, what 
are they for ? 

Mammou fur8t,^To teach you to 
observe minutely. More than half 
the knowledge which men poesess, 
they get by carefully noticing things. 

W, That is easy; we are to use 
our eyes, I suppose. 

M. Yes, and other organs also; 
you do not observe sounds with your 
eyes. 

W. No; I use my ears. 

M, And how do you notice dif- 
ferent scents? 

W, I observe them with my noee. 

M. And the differences in taste- 
between the taste of milk, and milk 
and water, for instance? 

W* I find that out with my 
tongue. 

M, And if you want to know 
whether your plate is hot or cold? 

W. I can tell that by feeling. 

M. So you have several organs to 
observe with. 

W. Yes; organs for teeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, andfeding, — 
there are five. 

Jf. They are called the five teiuet. 
These senses are, all day long, bringing 
some knowledge or other to your mind. 
The ObjectLessons will lead you to use 
them more carefully and slowly, — and 
afterwards to form words for ea^pressm^ 
your observations with exactness. 

In the course of time you will leam 
many things. You will have to look 
at two or three objects together, — and 
to notice in what they are alike, and 
in what they differ — to compare them 
as we say. Then you will leam to 
find out the reason why they differ — 
to reflect ; and when you can observe, 
compare, and reflect carefully, you 
shall leam to arrange your olgects in 
classes. 
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W. Oh, I do not understand that 
at all, mamma 1 Please, where is an 
object to begin with? 

M» There are plenty of oljectd 
eveiywhere. Here on the breakfiufr- 
table is a good stock of lessons. The 
piece of bread and butter you are 
eating— you have never noticed it 
half enough. 

L, And the milk, and egg. 

M, Yes; we will talk about thd 
bread, butter, sugar, milk, the egg, 
the dalt, coffee, papa's cocoa, the 
boiling water, bacon, knife and f(»rk, 
plate, tea-cup, spoon, coffee-pot, the 
table-cloth, and the mats : one ob- 
ject every Thursday morning at 
breakfast-time. 

We shall not have time for a long 
lesson now — suppose we begin with 
the table-doth. Now, Willie— take 
great notice with your eyes, and tell 
me all its parts. 

W. My eyes tell me it has no 
parts at dl; — it is one large piece. 

M, Then you must have very bad 
ej9Aj Willie— look again. 

Ion. Here is the comer of the doth 
in my lap. Tliis is one part, is it 
not? The table-doth has comers. 

Jf. Quite tight. Ion. Now, move 
your finger firom that comer to 
Lucy's comer, without taking it off 
the doth, and you will find that it 
may travel to her in four directions. 

Ion. I can move my finger along 
this edge, or Uie oUier — in two 
directions. > 

W. That is anoiher part— the 
edge. The doth has comers and 
«^w — ^two parts. 

Ion. Or, instead ofgdng round the 
edges^ I may move my fi^er across 
the face of ^e dotii to Lucy. 

M. Do not say " the doth^s./ios," 
tKyeurface. Yourfingermaytravdin 
another way across the under surfitoe 
— ^that will make four directions. 
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W. All, then, the doth has fonr 
parts — the edges, oomen, upper 
flir£Eu», and under snrface. And I 
see another I In what part is the 
nm placed? 

Ad€L In the midfBe; that is 
another part 

L. Here is <aiiother part, which I 
made myself — the ** hem" round it 

Ian. And then jon made some 
tUtcheSf Uiey mnst be i)arts of the 
doth. 

If. Sothejaie. 

Ada. I see some fijumrt marked 
all oyer it 

W. But thej are not parts. 

L. I think Uie flowers on it must 
he called parts, because if the doth 
had not any patUsus on it, it would 
beasheet 

W. Very wdL It has a harder — • 
that is a part. 

Jon, Oh! oh! I am sq pleased. I 
have found thousands of parts all at 
once. Look ! — while I pnll out some 
in this place, where it is "unra- 
veUed." They are little threads, or 
** layellings.'' 

M. They are called /first pro- 
perly. 

Ion. Where do the fibres come firom, 
mamma ? 

M. They grow in the fidds. In 
Yorkdiire, Ireland, and Flanders, 
you may see fidds covered with 
plants, bearing a pretty blue flower: 
they are called flax pkaUs. After 
the flowers are diead, the plants are 



polled up. The seeds are then 
beaten out; the stalks are soaked in 
water, and dried, and beaten, and 
combed, and bleached, and so on, 
until they become bundles of fibres 
fit to make into a table-cloth. 

L. What is done with the seeds? 

M. They are sdd to the chemistSi 
and others, and are called linseed. 

W. So my linseed-tea, and the 
table-doth, come from the same 
plant. 

L. And the Unseed-dl which Jane 
rubs the furniture with. 

M. Goods made from the flax- 
plant are called " linen" goods. They 
are manufactured in Leeds, Dundee, 
Dunfermline, and the north of Ireland. 
You may look for these places on 
the map. Come,Wiilie, try if your 
eyes are any better now. Can you 
tell me the parts of the table-doth? 

W. Yes, mamma, I can see them 
now. May I make up thf lession 
about it? 

OljtctLmonNo. Iv— 'Tsx TiJUA- 
Cloth. 

(\) Our Tabk-cm 4» a jneoe of 
linen toUh four edget— /our camera — 
an Under Svrface, Upper Surface 
— Middle, Hem, Stitekei, Pattern, Bar- 
der, and Fibres, 

(2) The Knen isproeured/rom ihe 
staUe of the flax plant, whkh is grown 
in YORKSHHIB, ISJSLAKD, FUJV- 
DER8, ^. 

(3) Table-ebths are made at 

JjSEDBf DUITDEE, DuBI'SIUfLIinS,^ 



God might have bade ttie«srt]i Mng forth 

Enough for great and small, 
The odL-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without hjlower at all. 

Be might haye made enough, enough 

For erery want of ours, 
For med'eine, luxuiy, and food, 

iknd yet have made no flowen I 



Then wherelbre.wherefoTe were they made 

All dyed ki rainbow light, 
All fashion'd with supremest grace, 

Up-springing day and night 1 

To comfort man, and whisper hope, 

Whene'er hla faith is dim ; 
For God, who careth for the flowen, 

Will nuich more care for him ! 
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SOLIDS, LIQUIDS, asd FLUIDS. 

P. Come, Lucy! I have a long 
story to tell you about Adolf. 

L. Who is "Adolf," papa? 

P, You shall hear. Adolf, and 
his brother and sister, went up on a 
tall cliff. "Ah!" he said, "I have 
thought of something. You, my 
brother, are going to learn of the 
animals on the earth. You, my sis- 
ter, are going to learn of all the 
beautifiil trees and plants. And now, 
I, too, have found something to learn 
about ; I will learn of the Wobld 
ITSELF, on which they live. 

•* Yes," said he, " I can see many 
things even already. Look, yonder, at 
the broad green ocean ! See the rolling 
waves, with their white foam dashing 
against the rocks! Do you hear 
the angry wind* whistling to them ? 
Listen, now! — it is howling and beat- 
ing them about, and the poor waves 
are roaring for fear. Whew! Here 
it comes. Mind! It will blow you 
over. You cannot see it, and yet it 
is stronger than you are. 

" Do you notice the dark iron-grey 
cloud which seems almost to touch 
the Ocean ? How thick and heavy 
it looks! Old 'Wind' seems in- 
clined to make it ftwve on. But ah! 
it is rather hard work for him. He can 
only persuade it to jog along slowly. 

" See the long range of hills behind 
us, with their round white heads, 
made of chalk. Here are flint-stones 
to examine, and black earth ; a bank 
of red earth, and shingle, and sand. 

■ " Now," said Adolf to his sister, 
" whilst you are learning about your 
trees, I mean to notice all iheae 
things. I will travel all over the 
world, and will learn of the deep 
waters, and the high mountains, with 
their snows, glaciers, and waterfalls. 
Ifwill leam of the fields of ice at the 
Poles, and the burning deserts of 
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Africa ; I will go and see the Coral 
Rocki made by little insects, the 
rocks which have been formed by 
the water, and others which have 
been made by fire. Then, I will 
leam of the great fiery lakes under 
the earth, and the burning volcanoes. 
Oh!" said he, "you may talk about 
your trees and animals, but the earth 
is all wonders. I will lbabn 

ABOUT THE EAHTH." 

JL And, papa, shall we hear of all 
the places he saw? 

P. Yes. We will bogin now. He 
first learned, what you all know, 
that the world is a globe turning on 
its axis. Then he found out that, 
although it seemed to be an immense 
world, after all it is but a little speck 
compared with some of the stars 
which God has made. 

He found that the middle of this 
globe consists of heavy rocks made 
of granite, &c., which are covered 
over with a chust of eabth." 

W. That earth is lighter than the 
rocks. I dug some of it this morn- 
ing with my spade. 

P. Then, the greater part of this 
crust — all, except the high parts, 
where man and the animals live — ^is 
surrounded by a still lighter sub- 
stance. 

L. That is water. You need 
not dig that, Willie. It is so light, 
that I can move it by blowing it 
with my breath. 

P. And then he found that the 
earth and water are surrounded by 
something else— tlunner, and lighter 
still — so that a drop of water will 
sink through it 

L. That is Ais. 

P. By taking great notice, he 
found that the three great divisions 
— Earth, Water, and Air, are all 
composed of very Uuk parkt callid 
particles* 
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The particles of the earth hold fast 
to each other, so that we can walk 
and tread on them without sinking: 
therefore, the earth is called soUd. 

Ion. The stones are veiy solid; but, 
when Jane bought a lump of salt 
yesterday, I moyed some of its parti- 
cles awuy from the others, only by 
tooching them with my finger. 

P. Still, when she placed the salt 
on fhe table, and you did not rub it, 
it kept its shape, and the particles 
did not fail away from each other — 
BO it is solid. But let us go down j 
in the kitchen. Here is a glass fall 
of the next substance — Water, Wil- 
lie, just turn it over, and put it in a 
lump on the table. 

W. m try. Ah, papa, look! In- 
stead of keeping the shape it had in 
the glass, the water has allowed its 
paitides to run away from it, every- 
where. Mind, Lucy! Some of them 
are running into your lap, and some 
have gone on a visit to the floor. 
The particles of the water are sprawl- 
ing all over the table, and do not 
keep in any particular shape. 

L, That is because they cannot 
hold together so much as the particles 
of the earth. 

Ion. Then water is not solid. 
P. No, it is not Yet there must 
be a litUe power, which holds its 
particles together. All look at this 
drqpf at the end of my finger. It 
has more than a million particles, 
yet there is some power keeping them 
close to each other in a round shape. 
L. Yes, the particles at the lower 
part of the drop hold fiist to the 
particles of the upper part 

/on. And there is some power 
holding the outside particles to 
those inside. 

W. And the tcme power holds the 
drop to papa's finger. But that power 
is not strong enough to hold together 
tiM particles of tioo drops. K you 
were to try and 'oin another one to 



this, they would both fall down toge- 
ther. 

P. That is true. Now bring me 
another glass of water. See, Willie ! 
Directly I put my solid finger on the 
top of the water, and push, the par- 
ticles make way for it 

L. That is because they are so 
hose; the power which holds them 
together cannot prevent your finger 
from separating tiiem. I see the dif- 
ference between Water and solid 
things — There is not so much power to 
hold itaparticlee together. What do 
you call the water, papa, if it is not 
soUd? 

P. We call it Kquid. All of yoa 
repeat this after me. The parddea 
of water are to loote^ thai th^ can 
only hang together eo as to form a 
drop — M> waler is called liquid. 
Ion. And now — The Aib. 
W. The particles in the air must 
be very small, for I cannot even see 
them. 

Ion. And they are so loose, that 
even the drops of rain fall tlurough 
them. Yet they have some sub- 
stance, I suppose ? 

P. Yes. Take this empty blad- 
der, Willie, and blow into it 
Ion. How it is swelling ! 
W, Yes, of course, the particles of 
aur from my mouth move it Now, 
I will open the bladder again, and 
let the particles out. Listen! Here 
they come. Hark! what a huny 
they are uu I can hear them. I 
can feel them against my cheek, but 
cannot see them. 

P. See this feather which I have 
thrown up in the air, how slowly it 
comes down ! 

L. Yes, there must be particles in 
the air to keep it up so long. 

P. Now let us find a name for the 
air. Repeat this, together: — The air 
is comp^ed of particles^ so smaU thai 
we cannot see them. They are altoayt 
Jhwing aboutf and cannot hold toc)«jtW 

7& 
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mough to form a drop. So ike air it 

Cofled FLUID. 

Thus Adolf fonnd out, on Ihajbrst 
mommffj that in learning of this 
great world he would have to notice 
three different substances: — and, as 
he went home, he made up this lesson 
in his mind. 

Phjfsicdl Ga>graphif, Lesson 1. 



1. T^Easth Ofii0&tc4 tM fiw If 
m a soLm stats. 

2. The Watbb mrromdmff As 
earth is in a liquid state. And 

'a. The AiB, tmrounding lAe Earth 
and Water, w «n a ixuiD 8TAI9. 
''SoUd: ^'Hquidy'' and "^W." W« 
will talk again about thfliie woRfak 



The God of nature and of grace 

In all'his works appears; 
His goodness through the earth W6 tnuie^ 

His grandeur in the spheres. 

Behold this fair and fertile globe, 
By Him in wisdom planned; 

'Twas he who girded, like a robe. 
The ocean round the land. 

Lift to the firmament your eye, 

Thidier his path pursue, 
His glory, boundless as the sky, 

O'erwhelms the wondering yiew, 

"Beare on the hills He feeds his herds, 
His flocks on yonder plains; 

His praise is warbled by the birds, 
could we catch their strainsi 

In every stream his boimty flows, 

Difliising joy and wealth; 
In every breoee his spirit blows^ 

The breath of life and health. 

His blessings fall in plenteous showen 

Upon the lap of Eartii, 
That teems with foliage, fruit, and floweny 

And rings with infant mirth. 

If God hath made this ytoM so fiizr. 

Where sin and death abound. 
How beautiful beyond compare 

Will Paradise be foondl 
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Jon. Papa, will yon please to tell 
hm some of the uses of Brawing? 

P. Yes, Jon. Suppose I had just 
inTented the steam • eogine, and 
*- wanted to give you an idea of all the 
machinery inside. Well! If I could 
not draw, J must sit down and write 
a long account of every little part 

Ion. And thai, perhaps, I should 
not understand it 

P, But, if I had drawn each part 
by itself on a piece of paper, and 
then had drawn the whole of it ? 

Jon. Then I should have under- 
-fltood it much better, for I should 
bave seen it with my ^es. 

W. Yes, he would have seen it 
with the eye in hia body, but from 
your " description" he would have to 
flee with the eye of his mind — ^his 
mind's eye. 

- L. He would make an mage in his 
mind — ^that is called "imagination," 
I suppose. 

P. And if I had wanted to send 
my description of this wonderful 
thing to all the nations in the world, 
I should have to write it in French, 
^srerman, Persian, Sanscrit, Chinese, 
and many other languages; — bat, 
the Drawing — 

Ion. It would be understood by 
all people, without being translated. 

L, I could never remember the 
position or nze of ootm^riM, without a 
map of the worid. If I learn about 
oomitries "out of book," I forget 
them ; but when I im the places on 
the map, I can remember them easily. 

W. So Drawing helps you^memor^y. 

P. And then, again, if 1 wp^nted 
the people at Brussels to maicd me "* 
carpet, exactly the pattern of this 
one, I should write and say, "Make 
me a very curly scroll, with two 
flowers, sticking out on the right side, 
one growing from the niiddle, and 
half a dozen springs at the end." 

/on. Oh! of course. They could not 



P. No, they could not imngme it 
correctly. You will find, as yon pro- 
ceed, that Drawing and Painting haw 
even higher uses. We will bagiii 
to-day with a lesflon on Lines. 

LINES. 

P. What is the difference between 
these two lines? 



TT. One is straight, and tiie other 
is bent 

P. You should say curved — not 
lenL We shall first talk about 
straight lines; they may differ in 
many ways. Look at these. 



W. I see a difference: one Is 
long, and the other is short 

P. Lines, then, may differ in 
hnyih. What difference do you ob- 
serve in these? 



Ion. One is broader than the 
other— they differ in breadth, 
P. Look at these two lines. 



L. They are of the same length 
and breadth. 

W, I see. One is darker than 
the other. They differ in « shade." 

P. Here are two lines exactiy 
alike, and yet they differ. 



W. How can that be I — They are 
of the same length, breadth, and shade. 
L. There is no difference in the 
lines themselves, but they have dif- 
ferent dimeAfofW. 

Ion. Then^we will say 
that they differ m tft- 
ftuHon* 

P. Can you tell me 
a dffiiireBoe in the three 
derk lines' in ihiB drawing di a shed? 
They have the some len^ breadth, 




shade, «DdH£nc^ii> 
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L, lean. Their direction is the 
same, but th^ are in dififerent parts 
(^ the picture. One is near the top, 
the other is in the middle (no, necarly 
$o)f and the other at the bottom. 
They differ in their position. 

W. What a number of differences ! 
I will say them. Lines may differ, 
(1) in length, (2) in breadth, (3) in 
shade, (4) in direction, and (5) in 
position. 

P. Let us see, now, how necessary 
it is to attend to these things. In 
order to make you understand their 
importance, I have made five little 
drawings. 

In No. 1, all the lines are correct 
The house is drawn with light lines, 
because it is farther off than the 
i^ed{ or, as an artist would say, in 
the "back-ground." 

L. And I suppose that the shed 
and palings are drawn with dark 
lines, because they are nearer — ^in the 
,^wrf-ground. 

P. Yes; but if yon want to use 
an artist's word, say ^ fore-ground." 
What is the matter with No. 2? 

W. The lines are of the wrong 
length. Oh I look at the house. 



How much taller it has grown, and 
the poor shed is too thin, — too nar- 
row, I mean. 

P. And in No. 3? 

Ion. The lines are not of the 
right shade. They are all alike, 
and the house appears to be guiu 
as near as the shed. 

P. Look at No. 4. 

L, The lines are not right in 
breadth. The back-ground lines 
are too broad, and the house ap- 
pears to be nearer than the shed. 

P. And in No. 6 ? 

W. They are all wrong together; 
they are &Uing in the wrong directioik 
P. Now let us say the lesson. 
Lesson No. 1. — Lnrss. 

In mcJdng a Zme, we must he canh 
ful that it has t^ right length, bread^ 
shade f direction, and position. 

W. And that is a great deal to 
remember. How very slowly I shall 
make my lines! I shall have to ask 
each one five questions. 

P. That will be quite right, Wil- 
lie. In drawing, if you want to 
improve quickly, yon must woik 
slowly ; and it is so with everything 
else. 




WoBK while yon work, 
Play while you play, 

That is the way 
To be oheerM and gay. 



WORK AND PLAY. 

One thing each time, 
And that done wdl, 

Is a very good rule, 
As many can tell* 



All that joa do^ 

Do witii your mig^^; 
Things done by halves 

Are never done right. 
26 



Moments are useless 

Trifled away ; 
So work while you work, 

And play wl:dle you pl^y 
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TRUTH. 

W. I*m sure thEt I would never 
tell a lie, papa, nor would Lucy, 
nor Ion. 

P. But, "Willie, you may fall 
into a habit nearly as bad. Many 
truthful men in this world have 
broken the truth, from not having 
learned to be carefuL Truth is 
like a most beautiful flower, it is 
8o tender, that it is soon spoiled. 

I know a gentleman who lives 
in a large castle. He has horses 
and hounds, and goes hunting. 
He has thirty servants. He went 
tb Eton School when he was a 
boy. His &ther spent £1200 to 
make him a scholar. )3e learned 
many things, and much Latin 
and Greek, but now he is not 

happy. 

I<m, Why? 

P. Because he never learned 
Truth. He often says words 
which are different from his 
thoughts, so that his neighbours 
do not trust him. So, with all 
his learning, and his large house, 
and riches, he is not so happy as 
his gardener, who lives in a small 
house, and is poor. 

W, Why, papa ! Then Truth 
must be worth more than £1200, 
and a castle, and thirty servants ! 

Ion, And worth more than a 
horse and hounds, and Latin and 
Greek ! 

P. Yes ; I would sooner give 
you a love of truth than a bi^ of 



fold; it would last longer. If 
kept a school, I would teach 
you truth first, and Latin after- 
wards. So I shaU talk to you 
about Truth for the next six 
Mondays. Listen. 

Reginald was a boy who used 
to sleep in my bedroom at school. 
One morninff I went into his bed, 
and we worked hard at our De- 
lectus, to finish it before the ring- 
ing of the 7 o'clock bell. But we 
came to a very hard sentence, 
which would not be made into 
English. "Well, Reginald," I 
said, " you are first in the class, 
I am second ; this will be Jones's 
piece, and the Latin master will 
help him, — ^let us leave it" 

" Oh, Henry !" said he, « that 
will be no credit to us. When 
the carpenter was putting up the 
white blind yesterday, 1 thought 
he had done it very nicely ; but, 
all at once, he unscrewed the 
bracket, took down the roller, 
and fastened it up again, on pur- 
pose to make one end not quite 
a quarter of an inch lower." 
"You see. Master Reginald," 
said he, "that the red tassel, 
instead of hanging exactly across 
the middle of tliis pane, was just 
a very little on one side; so the 
blind was not quite true — and, 
do you know, I Avould work even 
half an hour longer for the same 
money, so as to be quite sure that 
it is exactly/ right* Your maatfit 
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sent for me to hang it up pro- 

« WeU, then, Reginald,'* I said, 
" I see what you mean, toe will 
work ten minutes longer. Our 
master gave us this lesson that 
we might do it properly." " To 
be sure," he replied ; " we only 
want a little more patience, and 
then, when we st^d up in our 
class, we shall know that cur 
work is sound, and true. I feel 
as proud when I go to my class, 
and know that my sums and Latin 
lessons are all rtght, as the old 
cai'penter does when he passes 
the school-room windows, and 
knows that the blinds are all 
true.** He told me that every 
bit of work he had done in the 
village was soimd; — ^for, he said, 
you may sometimes get credit for 
hoA'^orkyhut it never laetB. ''And 
our Latin-work,** I said, "will not 
last, if it is not true; it will be of 
no use to us. So, work away !'* 

But you shall hear, now, how 
Reginald forgot this, and made 
a mistake. 

Once he asked me to " touch 
up*' a large drawing which he 
was making to take home at 
Christmas ; so, I rubbed out the 
two Gothic windows of the castle 
he had drawn, and made them 
again, for he never could draw 
buildings very nicely. 

At the Examination many peo- 

Sle noticed his picture. " Well 
one ! Reginald,** said his papa, 
" I will buy you a new drawing- 
book.** "Oh! Jteeinald,** said 
his pretty cousin Amy, " I am 
quite as old as you, but I cannot 
draw such a castle as that! What 
beautiful windows !** 
28 



W, Did he tell her, papa, that 
you had drawn them ? 

P. No ! that was the mistake 
he made. He thought to him- 
self, " I did the greater pcui; of 
the picture, and u I do not say 
that I did it all, it is not a lie.** 

X. I think it was; because, 
you may tell an untruth by being 
silent, as much as by speaking. 
He made them think he had 
drawn it I 

P, But he could not think 
rightly about the tnith, then. 
Do you know why P 

X. Because he was thinkmg- 
so much about ihe praise he wast 
getting. He Mked his countrf: 
cousins to think he coald draw. 

W, If the old carpenter had 
been there, he would have wl^usk 
pered, " Ah, master ! that praise, 
is not true ; it tcill not last.** 

Ion. I suppose it did not Im^ 
then? 

P. No; the first day in the 
holidays, he came to our houaak 
with an album, and begged me 
to draw a little castle in it, ex- 
actly Uke the one I had altered 
in ms large picture. When he 
had gone, I looked at the fly-leaf 
of the bodj:, and found that it 
belonged to his cousin Amy, wfaoi 
had come to see him. 

W, So I suppose she had 
adced him to £uw it, and he 
was ashamed to say he could not 
doitP 

X. And was oldiged now to 
deceive her again, by givinglier 
one of your drawings ! 

P. The same evening we went 
to Leicester-square, to see a great 
panorama of Jerusalem. " Oh ! 
Reginald dear!** said cousiii 
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Amy, " please make me a little 
sketch of that beautiful temple ; 
here is a piece of paper !*' "And 
here/' said his cousin Tom, " is 
a pencil." 

W. I suppose he looked very 
red in the face ! 

P. Yes, and was obliged to 
piretend that there was not time 
eno'igk. 

The next morning his aunt 
was looking over his large pic- 
ture, wliich his papa had put in 
a fitime, and said to him, *' Ke- 
ginald, we are going to have a 
fancy sale for the Oi'phan School. 
Here is a large drawing of the 
building, and I want you to make 
me six copies, on these little em- 
bossed cards." 

Z. ^Vhat did he do ? 

P. He brought them to me to 
be diT^wn ; but, in half an hour, 
ke came back again, saying, " No ! 
I will not tell any more untruths !" 
So on the next morning, before 
breakfast, he went into the par- 
lour, took the picture out of the 
frame, and burnt it; he gave 
back the cards to his aunt, cut 
out the leaf from Amy's album, 
told everybody the truth, and 
said, that he would not receive 
my more praise for that which 
was untinie. 

W, That was the best thing 
be could have done, and I dare- 



say he felt a great deal happier 
directly he had said it. Now let 
us make a lesson about him. You 
make it, Lucy ! 

i. It is a veiy easy lesson : — 
Never give up truth for the 

SAKE OF praise. 

p. Why.LvLcj? 

X. Because the truth is better 
than the praise. Wliilc you keep 
the tiTith you do right, and God 
loves you ! 

W, Besides, if you give up 
truth only for praise which you 
do not deserve, the praise will 
not last. 

Ion. And then you will lose 
the praise and the truth too. 

' P. Now what sort ofa boy mil 
you call Beginald — good or bad ? 

Ion, "Well, I was thmking about 
it just now. It was had to teU an 
untruth; but, when he found that 
he was going wrong, he stopped. 
Everybody does wrong some- 
times ; but he told the truth at > 
last, so I call Idmaood. 

W. And so do I. But, what 
do you call it, papa, when people 
pretend to be better than they 
ai'e, for the sake of praise ? 

P. That is called Hypocrisy. 

W, Then let us put that word 
in the Lesson. Never give up 
trutii for the sake of praise^ 6e- 
cause it leads to Hypocrisy. 



OvcK there rras a little boy 
With curly hair and pleasant eye, 

A boy who always spoke the truth, 
And never, never told a lie. 

And irhen he trotted oil' to school, 
The children all about would c^, 

there goes the curly-headed boy, 
Zhe boy who never tells a lie. 
C* 



And everybody loved him so, 
Because he always told the truth, 

That every day, as he grew up, 
'Twas said, <' There goes the honett 
youth 1" 

And when the people that stood near 
Would turn to ask the reason why 

The answer would be always this — 
Because he never tells a lie. ^^ 
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AKTICULATED ANIMALS. 

L, Mamma, you said we were 
to bring for our lesson an ani- 
mal without any backbone ; so 
Willie has brought a WTitte- Cab- 
bage Butterfly in his pocket- 
luuidkerchief. 

M, That will do. Put it un- 
der a wine-glass, on the table. 
I think that, to-day, instead of 
teaching you myself I will make 
the butterfly give you his own 
history. You may ask him any 
question you please. 

W, That will be a famous 
plan! Now, Sir Butterfly, we 
shall keep you prisoner for half- 
an-hour. You are to give a 
faithfol account of yourself, 
and answer all questions in a 
respectftd manner. And, if you 
do thus to our satisfaction, we 
will give you your liberty again. 

Ion, And perhaps a piece of 
sugar too. But, mamma ! how 
* is he to speak P 

M, Oh, very easily. To be 
sure, he does not know the En- 
glish dialect, but he can tell me 
m the butterfly tongue, and I will 
interpret. 

BuUerJly, I AM A CABBAGE 

Butterfly ! 

W, Yes, we all know that. 

M. It is not good manners to 
interrupt him; he will be fright- 
ened. 

Butterfly, And I am as much 

a gentleman as any butterfly 

with red and gold wings, for I 

never demean myself by doing 

anything in particular. I fly 

about like a merry fellow as soon 

as the sun has aired the day, and 

the flowers are opened to receive 
30 ^ 



visitors : and a very happy time 
I have too, except when certain 
rude boys come slily behind 
me, with their caps in their — 

W, Just please to keep to the 
subject before you, sir, if yon 
want ever to get out of that glass 
again. We want the history 
of your birth and life. 

^. So I will. I cannot boast 
of having been bom in a v^y 
genteel place, but it was not my 
fault 

Ada, Ask him if he was bout 
in a bower. 

B, No. I was bom on a 
leaf. There were a number of 
little eggs on it, close together^ 
looking just like pins' heads. 
One ofthese eggs must have been 
my sleeping apartment, for I 
know that uter naving dwelt in 
it for some time, the sun shone 
on me and my brothers until we 
were so warm that we woke up, 
and set out to seek more com* 
fortable quarters. I have heard 
people say that the sun waa 
" hatching our eg^ and bring- 
ing us to life, but I don't under^ 
stand that, and do not believe it. 

Ion, What little butterfliea' 
you must have been! How 
curious you must have looked— 
one hundred of you flying away 
together ! 

B. Oh! Do you not know 
better than that? We were not 
bom butterflies f we were all very 
tiny caterpillars, with long rows 
of Httle feet, and large heads. I 
soon found, too, that I had a 
mouth, and jaws, but my mouth, 
instead of being placed in my 
head this way — ■ Hke the 
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moaths of jour backboned ani- 
mals, was placed so, |, and my 
jaws, insteaJ of moving up and 
down like yonrs, opened and 
shut sideways. You should have 
seen me using them on a cabbage! 
Eating, with me, was at first 
only an occasional exercise ; but 
at last I felt a passion for the 
work. My companions and I 
never seemed tired of it. Could 
YOU in one day eat food twice the 
weight of your body ? 
TV. No. 

B. Well, then, I did, and 
digested it too. But that is 
nothing ! I have read in one of 
Dr. Carpenter's books of a num- 
ber of silkworms, which, in their 
cggS} o^^y weighed half-an- 
ounce, altogether: — ^but, when 
they were fuU grown, they ma- 
naged to eotfour thousand ounces 
of mulberry-leaves in a day ! 

Ion. Then each one, in a day, 
ate four thousand times as much 
as its bodt once weighed ! I have 
been thinking, sir, mat you must 
have grown rather quickly. 

B. I should think we did, in- 
deed ! we often burst our skins 
because they were not large 
enough, and had new ones. I 
changed my skin seven times ! 

Z. Mamma, are we to believe 
what he is saying ? 
M. Yes, it is quite true. 
B. At last we found our ap- 
petites failing us. All my friends 
had grown to such a size, that I 
did not know them. Some of 
them, I saw, began to hang up 
their bodies by little threads; 
and I observed a new skin grow- 
ing all over them — ^head and 
body — ^ontil it quite covered 



them, and shut them up. Thiis 
skin appeared ffreen at first, but^ 
in time, it hardened and became 
a sort of shell, something like a 
coffin. Soon afterwards the same 
accident happened to me, and I 
became as crusty as they were. 

TF. Ah ! I can tell you what 
was the matter. You yrere 
changed into a ehrysaUs. 

j8. I am quite in the dark as 
to what I was, or where I was. 
It was very dark inside, until 
one day a part of my shell 
opened. Oh ! then I found out 
strange things ! I had new eyes, 
with which 1 saw my new thin 
body wrapped up in four very 
thin wings. I had six long legs, 
two long *' antennse'' on my heaid, 
two *' palpi ;" and instead 
of my old mouth, just look 
at my new one, what a 
beautiful curly trunk it 
is! No more cabbage- 
leaf! Such a mouth was not made 
to eat that. I fly from one garden 
to another, dip my tube far down 
into the flowers, and suck up thei? 
sweetest juices. If you will let 
me out on the lawn, I will then 
shew you how I do it 

L. Oh no, sir ! we cannot spare 
you yet. We want, more par- 
ticularly, to observe your dif- 
ferent parts, and to fina out v>hai 
division you belong to. 

B. Weil, then, notice first my 
body. You see I am not troublea 
with any such thing as a "back* 
bone," but my skin is hardened 
to keep the body in shape. 

Ion. Yes, ana I have been no- 
ticing that your skin is not all in 
one piece, but it is divided, and 
forms little lioopa allxovrndL^csou^ 
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B. Ah ! This is much better 
than having a backbone. Notice 
how I can twist my body about. 

W. I see ! it is because tliese 
ho^s ai*c jointed together. 

X. And they nmke an ouU 
n^e framework: 

JB, Some of my friends have 
very large ?immy rings. ITie 
beetles, and the locusts, the 
grasshoppers, crickets, bees, and 
wasps. We have, too, some very 
distant relations which have 
shelly rings round their bodies, 
such as the lobster, and othera. 

W. I think that is enough. 
Now, we will make a lesson 
about you. Now, Lucy, write 
down — 1st "His body has an 
outside — ^no, say external — skele- 
ton, made of a number of jointed 
rings, which do not consist of 
bonci but of horny, or shelly 
substance. 

JB, And, Miss Lucy ! Please 
to look at me again. You may 
write down that I have six legs. 
Some people in our division, the 
spiders, have eight. The crabs 
and lobsters have ten. And 
some nearly a hundred legs; 
but none have less than six. 

W, Pray, sir, what colour is 
your blood ? Red ? 

B, I never heard of such a 
thing ! I)o you think I could be 
80 nasty ? My blood was of a 
beautiful green colour when I 
was a caterpillar. Now it is a 
greenish white. 

X. Thank you, that will do 
nicely. "We only wanted to un- 
derstand about these three parts. 
Now, see us write down your 
** description." 
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Lesson 2. The Butterfly and 
many other anifnals have — 

1st. A BODY with an exterfial 
skeleton consisting of rings, made 
of homy or shelly substance, and 
jointed together, 

2nd. Limbs, never less than 
six in number, 

3rd. Blood, of a greenish- 
white colour, 

B, But let me tell you about 
my compound eyes, — and air- 
vessels, ril sur^nise you ! 

X. No, thank you. That is 
sufficient. We only wanted to 
hear of those thi'ee pai*ts. Mam- 
ma, what name shall I give this 
division ? 

M, " Jointed Animals." 

X. (writing). They are there- 
fore called Jointed Animals. 
This division includes the Bee, 
the Flvj the Gnat, the — 

B, I will tell you some names: 
" Papilio Brassica," " Gentle- 
men of the class Arachnida," of 
the class Crust — 

JV, Thank you, but we would 
rather not hear tiiem in Latin. 
We will write out their names, 
on the nursery wall. 

B, But then, you won't know 
their addresses. 

Ion, We shall know that in 
time. Now I will let you out, 
sir. We are very much o.bliged 
to you. Shall I give you the 
piece of sugar ? 

B, I'd rather not, I thank you. 

W, But pray stop a minute. 
Would you like " a drop of beer ?** 

B, Bah ! How can you offer 
alcohol to a gentleman! Come 
and see me sip nectar on the 
lawn. 
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THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

Popci. Do you remember the last 
History lesson ? 

W, Yes, papa, we learned of some 
Britons who lived in a savage state, 
and were called Hunters, and of 
others in a pastoral state — Shepherds. 
Yon were going to tell ns of others 
in a more civilized state. 

P. Very welL At the south of 
Britain there was a part called *' Can- 
tia." 

W, I have read that that was the 
ancient name for Kent 

P. Yes; wecall the district "Kent" 
now. In this part are the white cliffs 
of Dover, which are opposite France, 
and can be seen by the French people. 
The merchants in Gaul (as France 
was then called) would frequently 
cross over the narrow straits, in ships. 

L. I should think that was ike 
reason why the people were more 
civilised. 

P. That was partly the reason. 
Perhaps they had once been shep- 
herds. Whilst they were watching 
the sheep, who cropped the grass in 
the field, they would not have much 
else to do, and would have time to 
think. Then they might have 
thought that the earth, which was 
always growing food for the sheep, 
would also yield food for them, if 
they cultivated it. 

Z. How much good comes fipom 

I<m. But is it not wonderful, that, 
•ometimea, a whole nation will live a 
thousand years without thinking of 
digging up the ground? 

P. Yea. But when the Britons 
had thought of doing so, they used 
their oxen to draw the plough; they 
sowed com ; they brewed ide ; they 
baked bread ; and they made butter 
and cheese. By thinking, they learned 
how to make useful evei^thing 



they had: they used the stalks of the 
com — the straw — ^for thatching their 
cottages ; the wool of the sheep for 
coarse clothing; and the brass and 
iron they made into rings for money. 

When they had learned to till the 
ground, they began to divide it into 
farms. Perhaps each family had & 
cottage on their lot of ground. The 
men whom these cottages belonged 
to, would live near to each other, so 
that they might defend themselves, 
and take care of their proper^. 
Thus they would form " ViUages." 
Such people, you see, were more civi* 
Used thaa the shepherds. They 
were in an AgricuJturcd ttate^ and were 
called Husbandmen. 

W. So that there were three classes 
of people in the island — Savagea, 
Shephe&ds, and Husbandmen. 

L. Now, papa, will you tell us 
about their raligion. Did they wor- 
ship God? 

P. Not the trae God. Poor peo- 
ple I They had no idea that there 
was one great Grod. They thought 
that there was one God who under- 
stood medicine, and took care of peo- 
ple who were sick ; they called him 
^^ApoUo/' Another Grod, they thought, 
understood buying and selling, and 
took care of the merchants ; they 
called him ^Mercury.** Another was 
the God of war, called " Men.'* They 
worshipped the gun too ; — and, they 
were taught how to worship these 
Gcods by their priests, who were called 
Druids. 

Ion, What did they do when th^ 
worshipped their gods, papa ? 

P. Ah! I will tell you. You 
would have been frightened very 
much if you had gOBie to one of theur 
places of worship. In the midst of a 
forest of oak-trees, yoc would have 
seen a circle of immense stones,— 
some of them five times as high as a 
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man. Inside the drde was a hrge 
crowd of Britons, all kneeling or 
standing together, as silent as though 
they were dead. Far off was the al- 
tar, snrronnded hj priests, with long 
grey heards, and dressed in white 
robes. They were playing on harps, 
and singing strange songs. 

Soon you would see them bring 
before the altar a tall image of a man 
— as tall even as the stones of 
the Temple. This image was made 
of osier twigs, and inside it was jfnll 
of live men, crowded one above 
another. 

L. But, papa, they would dtie, if 
they were packed up so ! 

P. You shall hear. All the people 
would be silent ; all the Druids would 
sing. Soon, the great Arch-Drmd^ 
coming to the foot of the Image, would 
stand Uiere with a lighted torch in his 
hand; — and with tlJs torch he would 
— «e^ ^ imctge on fire! 

L. Oh, papa 1 with the live men in 
it I — that is horrible. s I 

P. Then, whilst the flames burst i 
forth, and the burning twigs crackled 
and hissed; — whilst the men would 
shriek loud screams, the Druids would 
sing a deep bass in a voice louder still, 
and the people would offer up prayers 
to their Gods. 

W, What wicked men those Druids 
must have been! 

P. Some of thom were; but perhaps 
they did not all know better. Some- 
times their worship was more simple 
—when they made feasts, and cut 
down the mistletoe. These Druids 
also taught the people many things. 
They niade long songs, with many 



verses, containing a history of the 
Island ; they taught about the Earth 
and Stars ; they cured those who were 
sick ; they made laws for the people ; 
they taught them the art of war, and 
showed them how to make swords 
and chariots. 

W, Then we might say that the 
Druids were Mimstertj Laun/ersj and 
Doctors; — and some were Poets. 

Jon. But I think they must have 
been wicked men ; they must have 
known that they were not worship- 
ping true gods, for God could never 
wish men to be burned. What did 
they bum them for ? 

W. I suppose they were afrmd of 
their gods, and did such things to 
take away their anger. But it was 
silly to suppose their gods were so 
angry that they must huim men ! 

P. Yes ; these poor priests did not 
know the words, ^ God is hve." Men 
take a long time to learn this. Even 
priests who have known it, and have 
read it in His holy word, have been 
so foolish as to bum men to please 
Him. 

W, Yes, I have read about that ; 
somt were burned in London— in 
Smi hfield ; but it was a long time 
ago, when Bibles were printed in 
Latin, and the people could not read 
them. 

P. That is true; but even in these 
days, when men have English Bibles, 
they are too much afraid of 
God ; they only half believe in his 
goodness. Mind, and remember al- 
ways, that the true God does not with 
men to be punished, for there is only 
one God, and that God is love. 



(HANK the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me, in these Christian ds^s, 
A happy English child. 

I iras not bom as thousands are, 
Where God was never known ; 

And taught to pray a useless prayer 
To blocks of wood and stone. 
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I was not bom a little slave. 

To labour in the sun. 
And wbh I were but in the gravei 

And all my labour done. 

My God, I thank thee, who hast plann'd 

A better lot for me, 
And placed me in this happy land, 

Wbcie I may hear of thee. 
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BREAD. I 

W. Mamma, I should like to 
make an object lesson from my 
piece of bread-and-butter. 

Matnma, Very well, Willie; 
bat we will take one thing at a 
time, — ^the bread to-day, and the 
butter next week. Tell me the 
principal parts you observe in 
this piece of bread. 

W. The crust, and the crumb. 

M, We will talk of the crust 
first. What do you observe in it? 

Ion. It is brown. 

TT. You cannot see through 
the crust as you can through 
glass. It wotild not make good 
spectacles. It is not transparent. 
What is it called because we 
cannot see through it ? 

M, It is said to be ^ opaque,^ 

L, Ton cannot eui crust very 
easily. 

Ion, I know why. The knife 
cannot pass through the crust 
quickly, because the particles are 
so close together — ^because it is 
so solid. What do we call a sub- 
stance when it is very solid ? 

W, You sav it is " hard,'' 

Ion, That does not seem qtdte 
right, because if you cut the crust 
of new bread, it soon breaks into 
little pieces. It crumbles. 

M, No, Ion. It does not form 
crufnbs — observe the little pieces 
that fall off. 

Ion, Yes, I see; they are not 
like crumbs — they all have sharp 
edges. And when you break a 
pieceof glass, it breaks asquickly 
as the crust, and all the pieces 
have sharp edges. 

M, Yet, the glass is f76ry hard. 
Now, vhfiB a hard substance 



breaks quickly into pieces with 
sharp edges, we call it " brittle,** 
Tell me some other brittle sub- 
stances. 

W, Egg-shells, and plates and 
dishes, are brittle. 

Ada, So are china ornaments. 

Ion, The blade of a penknife; 
sealing-wax; slate-pencil; and 
flint-stones. 

W, And my bones are brittle. 
Don't you remember when I 
broke my arm P 

M, Tell me something that is 
hard, and not brittle. 

Ion, A shilling; the coffee- 
pot; the poker. 

Ion, It is not always brittle ; 
only sometimes. See me biting 
my crust now, — the particles do 
not separate until IpuU one part 
away nom another. 

L, When it is in this state, it 
is tough. So we must say the 
crust is brovm, opaque, nard, 
sometimes brittle, and sometimes 
tough. 

Ion, It is only tough when it 
is stale, I think I know why that 
is. The crumb, you know, is 
damp, so is the air sometimes. 
And when the loaf has been made 
two days, and left on aplato, 
perhaps the dampness from the 
crumb gets in between the par- 
ticles of the crust, and the damp- 
ness from the air too.' 

W, Yes, and the dampness 
softens the particles ; so the crust, 
instead of being brittle, becomes 
tough, 

M, We will now notice the 
CRUMB of the bread. ^ ui 

W. It is white. nii ftoa 

M. You should oboeiW^vl^Mi^ 
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slowly, Willie, and then yon 
would notmake mistakes sooften. 
Lay the bread on the table-cloth. 
Now, if the bread is white, the 
table-cloth is not, for you can see 
that they are sot both alike. 

X. No. He should have said, 
nearly white— a "yellowish" 
white. 

Ion, ThecFumbisfuIlof Httle 
holes. 

M, We eall these holes 
"pores,*^ — So, in order to re- 
member that the crust has pores, 
we say it is p&nms, 

W. And, the other ^y, at 
dinner-time, when I put a piece 
of bread in the gravy on my 
plate, it sacked it up— or 
^absorbed it, as mamma said. 

If. Beoausethe crumb absorbs 
^rravy and other fluids through 
mese little pores, we say it is 
^nhaorhent Mention some other 
-absorbent snbstanoes. 

W. Sponge, blotting-paper, 
flannel, potatoes. So ii» the earth, 
— ^how it sucked np (no, sudced 
■^bt^n,) the rain last week ! 

Ion, The payement, too, is 
Absorbent, but not so much as 
ihoiground. 

Jd, I>o yon know why? 

W, Because it has not so 
ttanj holes or poses in it. 

M, Perhaps it has quite as 
mtmy pores, l)ut they^are not so 
large as those of the ground. 

X. Ko, i(3ft the pavement is 
haidor, Thatisyitsipazticlesare 
oloser together, so the pores be- 
tween them must be smaller. 

W, We will say^ then,— ^hard 
things are not so absorbent as 
soft things, because they ihave 
4iotsac^laige poMs. 
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M, It is generally so. 

Ion, It is so witn the bread. 
The crumb is soift, and is tery 
absorbent. "Die crust is hara, 
and is only rather absorbent. 

L. The crumb has some other 
quality, because it is absotrbent. 
If it has Such large pores, it can- 
not have so many particles — so it 
OBamoiweigh somuch as^the <srfist. 

W, Of course not So it is 
hpJU : — that will make four qua- 
lities. The crumb is yellowish- 
white, porous, absorbent, and 
light How light sponge is too! 
liat is very absorbent. 

Ion. And then, again, because 
it is porous, you may easily 
preee it down with your finger. 
It is not hardf like the crust. 

M, No, it is eofii like i^age. 
Here is something else to be ob- 
served ; — I httve cut a thin slice 
of the crumb. Now, if you hold 
up to the light Kvery thin piece of 
onist, you cannot see through it; 
when I hold this piece of crumb 
to the light,and move my finger 
behind it, I can see it moving. 

L, Yes, maxima. You see 
through the pores : — it is trane^ 
parent, 

W, But it is not so trans- 
par^it as glass ; you cannot see 
to read tlmragh it It is only 
Aaj^-'transparent 

M, That is right, Willie; but 
you had better say «em^•trans- 
t The word "setni" means 




Ion, Then, if we want to be 
exact, we must say — ^the crumb, 
when it is cut into thin slices, is 
eemi-traneparerd, 

W. Mxm one quality nmk 
other ^qual^s ! fidw J&ai^ 
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qualities it has becaiuse it is 
porous ! — 

Because it is porous, it is ab- 
sorhenL 

Because it is porous, it is light 

Because it is porous, it is soft. 

Because it is porous, it is semi- 
transparent: and because it is 
porous, it is — it easily breaks into 
crumbs. What name shall I give 
to that quality, mamma ? 

Mm I will tell you another 
time. Now repeat the qualities 
by which you know one part of 
the bread from the other. 

X. I will say them — 
The Cbust is The Crumb is 
Brown, Yellowish-white, 

Opaque, Porous, 

Hard, and Absorbent, 
Brittle. Light, 

80ft, and 
Semi-trans- 
parent. 

M, These are the qualities 
which cause the two parts to 
differ from each other, but there 
are some other qualities, in 
which they are hoth alike. 

Ion. They are both fit to eat. 

M. Then we may say — ^they 
are edible, 

L, They both nourish us and 
"kseo us auve. 

m. So we say — ^they are nu- 
tritious. But I think we must 
now stop. Let us make a lesson. 

7F. Oh, mamma, I should like 
first to make a short history of the 
hretid ; — ^to say how it is made. 

itf. Well, llegin then. 

X. Bread is made from com* 

W. 1st — ^The com is ground 
VD^ flour. 

Ion, 2nd. — ^The flour is made 
into a thick paste. 
D 



X. 3rd. — ^Thejvewffl has yeast, 
potatoes, and salt mixed with it, 
to make it into dough. 

Ion, 4th.-~The dough is 
baked in an oven, and Mtcomei 
Bread. 

W, So Bread is made from 
four things, — ^flour, yeast, pota- 
toes, and salt. 

Ion, You have forgotten some- 
thing, WilHe. 

X. Yes. If you only mixed 
together those four substances, 
you might stir them all the day, 
but they would never make 
bread. 

W, Oh ! of course, — ^I should 
want some toatery — ^five things. 

M, Now form the Lesson. 
Lucy will write it while you 
dictate. 
OMgct Lesson No, 2. — Bread. 

Bread has two principal parts. 
These parts differ from each 
other. The outside part is 
hronony opaque^ hard, and semir 
transparent^ and is called The 
Crust. ITie inside part is gel' 
lowish-whitCf porous, absorbentt 
lightf soft ; when cut in thin sUces, 
is semi'trantparent,andis,called 
The Crumb. 

These parts are alsoaliket he- 
cause they are hoth edihie, and 
nutritious. 

Bread is tnadefix>mflve dif- 
ferent substanceSf viz, , "—flour, 
water, yeast, saU,,and sometimes 
potatoes. 

There are manudifferent sorts 
of bread f such as Wneaten bread; 
Barley bread ; OaUn bread ; 
Rye bread;. Brown breads Cot" 
tagehread; and FrenchJbread, 

W. And << League* Imadt 

Inm* And Short bread J 
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Papa, I have thought, since 
last Friday, that it would be well 
for you to know something of the 
Geography of your own country ; 
BO you shall learn Physical 
Geography one week, and the 
next weeK Geography of Eng- 
land. I know a Scotch gentle- 
man, called Henry Younq. He 
intends to travel through all 
the counties in England, and to 
see the different rivers, moun- 
tains, and mines. He is going 
to visit the old castles, and other 
places, where battles and great 
events have happened. He in- 
tends, also, to stop at the large 
towns — to see the different 
fisictories, and to' find out where 
the woollen, cotton, silk goodis, 
and other things, are made. 

L. Will he not learn, too, how 
fliey were made ? 

P. Yes, — ^for he purposes to 
send you an account of the manu- 
&ctures by which the English 
people have become so rich : — to 
show you how the goods are 
spun, and woven, and dyed, 
and printed. From these let- 
ters, we will one day make 
some Lessons on Trades, But 
he will also send you a letter 
every fortnight, with an account 
of his travels through the coun- 
ties of England. 

W, I am sure we shall be very 
much obliged to him. We will 
make a lesson from each letter. 

P. Here is his first letter; 
Lucy may read it. 

Ion. What a mee red seall 
I will take care of it for Ada. 

X. " My dear Children,"— 

** One day last week, I was 
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sitting on the back of my honn^ 
and was looking at the broad 
River Tweed. I had read in one 
of Sir Walter Scott's books, of 

* Noriittm's Oastle steep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and 

deep* — 

and here was the Biver itself 
before me, and old Norham 
Castle on my right hand. Ifyoa 
get your Map of England — 

Ion. Shall I run and fetdi it, 
papa? 

P. Yes, certainly ; it will be 
of no use for you to read these 
letters unless you have a map to 
look at. 

i. " If you get your Map of 
England, you will see that the 
River Tweed divides England 
from Sc6tland. I glanced across 
the river, and saw, in the dish 
tance. The Cheviot Hill, and 
other blue hills beyond it. Ah ! 
I thought, I should like to wan- 
der over that Southern land, and 
to know what there is on the 
other side of those hills. I have 
seen Scotland, and her < brown 
heaths and shaggy woods.' I 
will certainly go and see the 
broad fields of f^gland ! 

" I tied my horse to a tree, sat 
down, and looked at my Map of 
England, to see which way to go. 
I saw that Great Britain consists 
of two Islands. The large Island 
contains three countries^^JBIr^- 
land and Wales and Scotland, 
The small Island, at the West of 
the large one, is called * Ireland* 

*^1 then took out my Histoary 
book, and read that, a long tziOd 
ago, England was called %tl- 
TANNU (yon nasf see that 
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ancient name even now on 
pieces of money) ; Scotland was 
called Caledonia ; Ireland, 
HiBERNiA ; and Wales, Cam- 
bria. I found, too, that after 
tiie time of the Romans, Bri- 
tannia was seized by some 
people from Germany, called 
BAXONS, and Angles. The 
Angles called Britannia Angle- 
land, and we now call it Eng- 
land. 

''I looked once more at my 
map, and saw that England is 
bounded on the N(n*th by Scot- 
land ; on the Souths by the 
English Channel ; on the East, 
by the North Sea, and on the 
West, by the Irish Sea. The 
map also had many different 
division* marked on it. There 
were 40. divisions in England, 
And 12 in Wales, making 52 
altogether. In my History book, I 
learned that these divisions were 
marked out, nearly a thousand 
years ago, by a good Saxon King, 
called Alfred the Great. He 
M»pointed governors to these 
divisions, who were called ' Al- 
dermen,' or * Counts,' — so, their 
divisions were called ' Counties.' 
I found, ako, a Saxon word — 
^Sciran,* which means <to divide,' 
and from this word teiran, the 
people called the Counties 
* shires,' which means < divisions.' 
I saw on the map, some counties 
called shires ', — such as * York- 
Mre* — * Derbyshire, and others. 
You will now easily remember 
that these different parts are 
■ometxmes called ' Counties,' be- 
cause they were governed by 
Counts, and sometimes * Shires, 
fcecauae they were Divisions^ 



" When I had found out this, I 
took my note-book from my 
pocket, and wrote down these 
notes : — 

" England. 

^^Ist. England 18 the Southern 
part of a large Islatul, It i$ 
separated from Scotland by tha 
River Tweed. 

" 2nd. It wasformerb/ called 
Britannia, by the Bomans, but 
its name teas changed to Angl& 
land, by the Angles — a tribe of 
Oermans. 

** 3rd. England is bounded on 

j the North by Scotland, on the 

South by the English Channel, on 

the East by the North Sea, and 

on the West by the Irish Sea. 

<< 4th. It M divided into 40. 
counties. These divisions were 
made by a Saxon King, called 
Alfred the Great. 

'^When Ihadmade these notefl^ 
I mounted my horse again. She 
had been cropping the grass 
all this time, — not doubling her 
head in the least ^bout Scot- 
land, or England either. So I 
said to her, *Well, my good 
friend, while I have been work* 
iiigf you have been eatings- 
please, now, to carry me to a 
place where I can find some- 
thing to eat I want my din* 
ner ! In my next letter, I will 
tell you where he carried me to« 
Good bye ! Dear children, 

" Your faithM friendi 
" Henry Young. ' 

W. Papa, those " notes" of his 
are just as good as lessons. So, we 
will learn mem, and we will cal 1 
them '* Notes on English Geo- 
graphy," or, "The Traveller's 
notes, or, some new name. 

7S^ 
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No. 2. LINES. (Continued.) 

P. Do you remember the last 
Drawing lesson ? 

Ion, Jdo,papa. "Whenever 
we make a line, we are to see if 
it is correct in length, breadth, 
shade, direction, and position." 

P. Why are we to make our 
lines of the right length ? 

X. Because, if yon do not, the 
thing yon draw will have the 
forong shape. 

Ion. And jon may spoil the 
shape of a tmng by pntting the 
lines in a ymms positum. Sup- 
pose you were oniwine' a house; 
— ^you might put the Imes of the 
bedroom, parlour-window, and 
door, close together. 

X. Then, they would certainly 
be in the wrong position. 

Ion. And yet, you know, each 
line might be right in its direc- 
tion and length. But, you may 
spoil a drawing only by putting 
the lines a Utile in the wrong 
position. ^ 

X. The house in the drawmg 
No. 5 was spoiled by the lines 
being in the wrong direction. 

They were "slanting," instead 
of straight. 

P. Now, tell me— how many 
points must you attend to, so 
that the object you draw may be 
of the right shape ? 

Ion. Ihree points. I can 
make a rule about it. " When 
we draw an object, its shape will 
depend on the length, direction, 
and position of the lines. 

X. I wonder why we must 

attend to the other two points — 

the shade of lines, and their 

tiwikness* 
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W. The shade and thickness 
of lines do not alter the shape of 
a thine ; because an object will 
keep me same shape when yon 
are^wing it, no ^tter £ow 
thick the lines are. 

Ion. I know why we must 
attend to the shade of lines. 
See, here is a curious picture 
which I drew last mght, with 
lines of the wrong tHi^mess. 




W. Yes, the lines of the sun 
are too dark and thick. ?* 

I. Why should they not be 
dark? 

W. Beeause, nearly always, 
things that are far off are not 
seen so clearly as things that 
are near, and should be drawn 
with lighter line*. I will. "tell 
you how the fActure looks. It 
seems as if the man who drew it 
was close to the sun; ax^ th& 
post and things that would be 
near to as, were a kmg way ojf 
from him — ^in the distance. 

Ion. Then, netfr objects ^ould 
be drawn with dark lines, and 
distant objects with light lines. 
This is the rule I have made 
about it — ^^1^1^ distance or near^ 
ness of an olg'ect we may draw 
depends on the shade and thick* 
ness of the lines. 

X. You might have made the 
rule shorter. 

Ion. Instead of saying, " the 
distance or nearness" of 8A 
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dgect, you might hare said, **t)ie 
position;" because you meant 
dtttani position and near posi- 
tion. I will now say the two 
mlefr in a shorter way : — When 
drawing an obfect, its shape 
fcill depend on the lengthy diree- 
Hon, and position of the lines ; 
and its position will depend on 
the thickness and shade of the line. 

P. That is better, Lncv. We 
will now proceed with the next 
lesson on straight lines. Let 
us talkf to-day, about their direc- 
tion. What do you say of the 
direction of this fine ? — I 

fF. It is upright i 

P, Here is a better wend for 
yoo. Instead of saying ** up- 
right," jB&y " perpendicular." 
What do you sa^ of this one ? ■ 

W. I say it is lying down — it 
u flat — straiglit — ^leveL 

P. Ah, you say too much at a 
tbie. 

Ion. 1 say it ia n^t line. I 
mean by that, it lias the same 
direction as ground that is quite 
letjelf when water wiU not flow 
on it in one direction mor6 than 
another. 

P. A^< line would be a very 
good name for it — ^but the proper 
name is *^ horizontal." 

Now make a line in another 
direction. / 

.X. Here is one — /it is a 
tidnting line. / 

Ion. Yes, but that is a girl's 
name for it. Let us have its 
" grown-up** name, please. 

P. Then call it " oblique." 

W. So lines have three di- 
rections — the PERPENDICULAR, 
HORIZONTAL, AND OBLIQUE. 

P. Pind me something in this 



room which must be drawn ynih, 
lines in these three directiona. 

Ion. This envelope-box. 
The side lines 9xe perper^ 
dicular — ^the lidis oblique 
— and the Unes at the bot- 
tom of the box, and the bottom 
of the lid, where it separates 
from the box, are horizon- 
toL 

W. You said just now, Ion, 
that the lid was oblique. 

Ion. Bat I meant only the tcp 
of the lid. 

X. My copjr-book has all three 
lines. The imes we write in are 
horizontal : the writing is 
oblique ; and the sides of the 
book are perpendicular. 

W. The letter A has oblique 
lines, and horizontaL 

P. Find out all the letters in 
the alphabet which you can 
make with oblique and horizon- 
tal lines. 

W. Here they are, papa. 
There are only the first and the 
last, A and Z. 

P. Now find out all you can 
make with oblique BJidiperpen' 
ditular Unes. 

X. Ihavefoundthem,KMNY. 

P. Now show me all that are 
made with horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines. 

W. Here arefive, E F H L T 
and here are some cdl oblique 

lines,— V W and X. 

Ion. And here is one all in a 
perpendicular state, — I. 

X. The others belong to a dif- 
ferent company. They have 
curved Unes in them. See! — B 
CDQJOPQRSU. 

P. We wiU now talk about 

TWO STRAIGHT LINES. Tell m<i 
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wbat Yoa obsenre in the direc- 
tion 01 these lines — 



JF, They have exactly the 
same direction. 

P. That is light ; and if 1 
wanted to make tibem meet each 
other, I should draw them out to 
a great leng^. 

X. Then you would not do it, 
pap& If you were to keq> on 
making them longer for an hour, 
and to draw them out at both 
ends, they would not meet. 

Ion. But if you altered the 
direction of one of them onfy a 
wry little, they would meet. 

X. Oh, but they must be 
ex<ictly in the same direction, and 
be straight from beginning to end. 

W, Then they have no chance 
of meeting at all! For, of course, 
if they keep in the same direc- 
tion, they must always keep at 
the same distance Jrom each other, 
like the rails on a railroad. 
What are we to say of the lines, 
papa, when they are placed so ? 



P. Yon are to saytibat thcj 
are parqliel, 

W. I will make the rule about 
them — Ttoo straight lines rut^ 
ning in exactly the same direction 
can never meet, and are called 

PARALLEL LINES. 

Ion. That will not do. I do 
not believe in that. Willie saye 
that lines which have exacfly 
the same direction cannot meet^ 
and must be parallel. Now^- 
look at these two lines — 



They have exactly the same 
direction. 

JF. Yes. 

Ion. Yet, if you make them a 
little longer, they will soon meet 
So, they are not parallel. 

P. Willie was very near the 
truth. But we will leave off 
now. Suppose that you all try 
and find out before next Satur- 
day, how to tell me exactly what 
is meant by parallel lines. Good^ 
bye ! — ^here is the omnibus wait- 
ing. 



Mt Home, my own dear home, 

It is a happy place, 
Where smiles of love are brightening 

Each dear familiar face — 
Where parents' arms enfold me 

In fond embraces pressed, 
And daily, nightly blessings 

Upon the household rest. 
Our morning salutations, 

How gladsomely they sound t 
And kind " good nights," at eTening, 

Like curtains, dose us round. 



The bird seeks not to wander 

From its own quiet nest, 
But deems it of all places 

The dearest and the best 
Home is my nest, where round me 

Soft sheltering Wings are spread, 
And peace and joy and gladness. 

With shade and sunlight, shed. 
O may I bring no shadow 

Of sorrow or of care, 
To dim the open brightness 

Of happy faces there ! 

J. S. 1^ 
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MONDAT. Moral lesson. 



TRUTH.— The Errand-boy. 

Omductor, — Ci*Yl Bank! 

H. Mammal what does the man 
on that step say that to me for? 
Mj name is not City-bank — it is 
HbnbtI 

M. It is to ask us if we will go in 
his omnibus. I will stop him, and 
we will go in. 

H. Mamma! why did the mau 
aay ** Hold hard!** when we went in? 
Let me kneel np on the cushion, — 
then I will hold hard to the window 
and look out Oh I the houses all 
aeem moving! There is a red cart 
with gold letters. Is that the Lord 
Mayor's? 

ii. No, it is a baker's cart 

H. Mamma! here is a boy on 
the pavement shaking his hand to 
(be conductor. 

Conductor. Hold habd! 

H, There, mamma, he is saymg it 
again! Must all people hold hi^ 
when they want to ride in an 
(Mnnibns? 

M No; the man does not say 
''hold harid" to the people, but to 
the driver. He wants him to pull 
the reins very hard, and stop his 
horses. 

Boy. How much to the Bank? 

CondMctor. 6d. 

n. The boy has gone back to the 
linendraper's for a box. Is that 
coming in here? 

M, No; they will put that on the 
roof; what a long time they are 
getting it up, — ^it must be very heavy. 

H. Here we go again! I can see 
the horses' backs out of this little 
ivhidow. Here is a long road! It is 
•i^hilL" 



M. This is called the New Road. 

H, Mamma, we have come up the 
hill, and here is a place with four 
omnibuses. f 

M, This is thb Akobl, and the 
I inn where we are stopping is called 
' ** Thb Bluecoat Boy." 

H, (In a whisper.) Here comes a 
little girl, and her papa, and two 
ladies. What large spectacles that-* 

M. Hush! It is rude to make 
remarks on any person. 

Conductor, Finsbuby-squabb 1 
Off side! 

P, I then left the omnibus, an4 
bid good bye to little Henry. When 
I had paid my 6d., I saw that the 
boy with the box was getting down 
from the outside — and, after much 
trouble, the box was lifted irom the 
roof. 

" Three-pence more," said the oon- 
ductor. • 

Boy, What for? 

Conductor, Box. 

Boy, I asked you how much, and 
you said 6d. 

Conductor. But you didn't say 
that you had a box; you ought to 
have told me. 

Boy, And you didn't say, when 
you saw the box, that I must pay 
any more. You ought to have told 
me. 

Conductor, Well, you can't have 
your box without paying 3d. The 
rule is, ^Fare 6d. without log- 

gage-" 

So the box was put on the roof 

again, and the omnibus went on. 

The boy ran by the side of the 

wheels, until he found a policeman. 

Then I saw thacsxi vXasxi^YQ^^Tk ^^ 
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pavement a long way off. The police- 
man was being "judge" and they 
were telling him all about it ; but I 
oould not stay to see which one 
g!unedtib6 3d. 

IViUie. They were both wrong. 
The boy was qfraid to speak the truth, 
snd say he had a box, because he did 
not want to pay more money. The 
conductor, too, did not like to say he 
must pay 3d. more, because he 
thought that perhaps Uie boy would 
not ride. 

P. Yes. He was a foolish boy. 
I dare say he thought this to him- 
self— " It is wrong to say anything 
that is not true — but there it no 
barm in hiding the truth." 

Ion. That was why he kept the 
hojL back in the shop, when he asked 
the Conductor how much. It was 
just as bad as saying that he had not 
any box- 

P. I heard, yesterday afternoon, 
the rest of that boy's history. He 
had to carry the box to Spitalfields, 
which was a long way off. It was 
very heavy, so he asked a country- 
man to help him. " How much," 
he said, " Vill you charge me ?" 

Counir^man. To Zbidel-veelds ? — 
Tharts not vurr. It's ony at the end 
ov Zun Ztreet. Zay voor-bence — 
thart worn't ert ye — and Oy'll take 
bim. 

Boff. Very welL 

Countryman, He's a mighty evy 
box, Measter. I sharn't be zorry 
when I gets to th'end ov Zun Strit 
Oh! here's th'end! Oyll carry him 
cross the Rod for ee. 

Boy, Oh, you must carry it fur- 
ther yet! You said you would take 
it to Spitalfields for 4d. 

Couatrymam Weal ! and aren't 
tiah Zbidel-veelds ? Didn't thee zay 
it wor at th'enH ov Zun Strit? 

Boy, No. Tou said so. 

Countryman, Weel, and tkee 
ditMt zay *ttoom*t here. When 
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thee saw Oy didn't know, thee should 
ev tould me. 

W, Yes, he was hiding the 
truth again. 

Countryman, Weel, Oy worn't 
carry him noa (urder. Zo, give me 
my voor pence I D'ye he-e-er I OyTl 
zit dune here upon him until ye pay 
me. 

Boy, No; you must first cany it 
to Mr. Smith's, the draper's. 

Countryman, I tell 'ee I worn't 
goo theer. I zed — I would carry un 
to the end of Zun Strit— and Oy'll 
carry him back to t'other end if ye 
like — ^but, Oy worn't go no furder. 

At last the Boy was obliged to 
find another policeman, and it was 
then agreed that he should pay the 
Countryman 6d. instead of 4d. ; so^ 
after having wasted a quarter of an 
hour, they set off again for ALr. 
Smile's. 

W, What a great deal of trouble 
for two-pence! 

P, " Past 4 o'clock," said the ware- 
houseman. Your master must be a 
very unpunctual man, for he sent 
you too late last week. We can't 
take in country parcels after 4 o'clock, 
you hnow that 

W, Did he say that it was his 
own fault, and not his master's? 

P, No. He was afraid, and hid the 
truth again. 

Cottntryman, Thare noo. YuVe 
too late agan. Thee must go back. 
Oy shall womt zixpence moore. 

*' Perhaps," said the warehouseman, 
^you had better leave it at the public- 
house over the way, and they will 
send it here to-morrow." So th^ 
left it there, and went away. 

His master told him that he had 
been gone a long time — but, as Aa 
did not ask him about the box, the 
boy thought he would not say that 
he had been too late. 

^. I am quite sure it would have 
been better for him to have told him 
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wtthoat asking. He voold haye 
iMen happier in his mind. 

P. Yes. So it appealed — for the 
box wa% not deliyered after all 
Four days after, his master showed 
him this letter, and asked what he 
had done with the box. 

NOBTHAXPTQir, 

Sit, \21h May, 1850. 

We reeeioed an ikt 4(A intt your 
mooiee Jbr the nUa ordered (^52 14 0) 
hU are surprised that the goods 
have not yet come to hand, and are 
much troubled by the delay. 

Trusting that they may be dv^ for- 
warded on the receipt qfthu. 
We are. Sir, 
Tour obedient servants, 
Gbeen, Brown, & Ca 

Then the truth which the boy had 
heea hiding came to light. The box 
had been left at the public-house, 
and forgotten I 

W, What was done to the boy? 

P, His master made him go again 
and deliver the box; and then, I am 
lony to say, he sent him away. He 
said to him — * It is just as bad to hide 
the truth, as to ^peak an untruth* 

L. He was not a very kind mas- 
ter, I think. 

P. Yes he was, "Willie. It was 
very kind of him to turn him away — 
just as I told you the other day, it 
was very kind of mtf to correct you 
when you were ■ not good. Some 
people would not have taken the 
trouble, and would have allowed you 
to be bad 

JF Yi^, I am better now. 

P. *And so is the boy. He looks 
veiy soriy, and goes up and down 
the streets asking for a situation. 
He called at my office yesterday, 
and when he told me the truth, and 
aU his faults, I promised to call on 
his master, and ask him to try him 
i^ahi. 

Ion. I am so glad — because I do 
not think he was a very bad boy. Ho 



only hid the truth because he was 
afraid. 

P. Well, Ion, it is right not to 
judge him too harshly. But he was 
a foolish boy. It is very siUy to fear 
the truth. Never feel afraid of Truth. 
Speak it out plainly at once, and it 
will be sure to do you good at last. 

Lucy.' Yes. If the boy had snid the 
Truth — ^that the box was left at the 
public house, it would have seemed to 
do him harm, because it would have 
made his master angxy with him ; 
— but afterwards, it would have 
done him good, because it would 
have made his master trust in him. 

W, And it would have done him 
mere good than harm after all, if he 
had not been afraid of it. 

P. Now what Ticsson" can we 
make about him? 

iMcy. I have been making it in 
my mind. It is wboko to uwe 

THE TBUTH BECAUSE TOU ASM 
AFRAID OF IT. 

P. Why? 

L. Because it is a cowardly way 
of telling a lie. 

W, That is why it is wrong — lU 
tell you why it is JboKsh. Because, 
when you hide it, U hurts you. See 
what trouble the poor feUow had 
with his box — ^three times. 

P. Yes; and what was worse, he 
gave quite as much trouble to others. 
Remember this, Willie, when you 
grow up to be a man, and to be in 
business. I know some men who 
have this habit, and they are very 
troublesome people. I never do any 
business with them at my office. Jf 
they sell me anything, they never 
tell me all the truth about it, unless 
I ask them. I am almost sure to 
find that' there has been some mis- 
take ; and then we have to waste 
time in disputing, and go over all 
the business again, from the begia- 
ning— just as the boy had to do with 
his Box. ^ 
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MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS. 

Willie. Run up stairs, Lucy, 
and get your shawl. We are 
all going into the iields with 
mamma, to learn about an 
animal. 

Ion. Willie, I'm going to 
walk with little Ada, so you 
have my hoop. Mamma has 
gone up the long path to the 
back gate, and Fan is running 
after her. 

W, Come, Lucy, we are to 
lock the gate after us. 

Ion, Mamma! we are first; 
Ada is over the stile; and oh, 
it is so pleasant! we mean to 
have a roll on the grass. Look 
at the sun, and the blue sky, 
and our old seat, and the sheep, 
and the buttercups, and the 
butterflies ! 

Ltccy, What animal are we 
to learn from, mamma ? 

Matmna. Any one you please. 
Go, each of you, and find one 
in the field. 

W, Make haste, Lucy! I shall 
look in the hedges. 

M, Here comes Ion. Well, sir, 
what have you found ? 

Ion, A frog. 

X. And I have a grass- 
bfipper in my handkerchief. 
Why, here comes little Ada, 
crying. What is the matter ? 

Ada. Oh, please Ma! de 
»-e-e-e-e-p would*nt tome, and I 
did tall to him ! 

Willie. Ah! ah! ah! ah! 
ah! I have found such a 
beauty ! You can't see hia ayes, 
nor ms nose, nor his ears, nor 
his legs,, nor hia head, nor his 
tail. Guess what it is ! There 
was a long piece of blackberry 
46 



bush sticking out frxxm tbe 
hedge, and it seemed rather 
heavy — ^it was swinging up and 
dowo in this way» — and wheo 
I looked underneath there he 
was, sticking to a leaf. 

Ion. Oh! that's a snail — 
please, mamma, let us hear 
about it. 

M. Then fetch a dock leaf 
for it, and sit down on the 
g^ass. Now, all look at it, and 
tell me what you observe. 

Ada. It is round. 

M. Part of its shell is round, 
Ada, but not all of it. 

Ion. I see something ! slime, 
isn't it? Look, it is spitting. 
It is coming out. 

W. And it is coming out, 
without any legps. 

L. And! know something — 
it is like the butterfly ^ because it 
has not any bones. 

M. Stop. Let us think about 
that — NO bones! You know 
why you have bones? 

iv. Yes ; they are to keep UB 
in shape, or else we should bend 
sometimes. 

Ion. How we shoidd bend 
in windy weather! just as my 
new kite did. I'm going to 
put a strong wooden bone to 
my kite — a backbone— to keep it 
in shape. Thebody of the snail 
is kept in shape by its shcjl. 

M, Not exactly; if a snail 
were taken out of its sheU, you 
would find that its body would 
still keep in shape — look ! it is 
crawling on the leaf with part 
of its body out. 

X. I see now ; it has a shin, 

M. Yes ; and so have all living 
things — ^but that skin is ratiier 
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more thick and elastic than 
yours. It is called a mantle, 

W. Ada has a mantle. 

M. But this one is better 
than Ada's. It is this mantle 
which keeps its body in shape. 

i. It is better than velvet, it 
is so glossy. 

Ion, It is only the slime 
which makes it wiine— that is 
not nice ! 

M. If the snail could tell you, 
Ion, it would say it is very nice. 
The slime contains much lime 
and sticky matter, and with 
this slime it makes its shell. 
If its shell were broken, it 
would mend it with thin layers 
of slime. The crab, which you 
know is a jointed animal, often 
throws off its sheU. 

X. Just as the caterpillar 
changes its skin. I suppose the 
crab's body grows, and tiie shell 
does not, and then tbe shell is 
not large enough to hold it. 

M. Yes ; and in its stomach you 
may find little balls of lime, with 
which it makes its new shell. 

Ion, What sort of blood has 
the snail? 

M. It has white blood, like 
the butterfly. And there is 
another difference. When you 
have been running, how aoes 
the blood in your cheeks make 
then\feel? ^ 

Ada, Warm. 

Ion, I'll feel if the snail is 
warm. Oh, mamma, he has 
walked to the end of the leaf! 
Yet his body is quite cold. Is 
its blood cold ? 

M. Yes. 

X. That makes two dif- 
ferebjes. Our blood is r$d and 



vann — the snail's is tchit0 
and cold, 

W. And I think my blood 
would be cold too, if I were to 
walk in so idle a manner. 

M, No, it is not idle. AU 
animals of this kind move very 
slowly; tliey can neither hear, 
nor see, nor smell much, but 
they are not idle wheti they 
eat : — they eat enormously. 

W. I remember them — on the 
peach-trees last year ! 

X. Mamma, you said yes- 
terday, you would tell me what 
the snsdLs do in the winter when 
they have nothing to eat — and 
where they go to. 

M, 1 will, another day, but 
we must not stop to talk any 
longer ; it is just dinner-time. 

Ion. But, Mamma, I do so 
want to know about its Jwrns, 
and those two specks at the 
ends. 

W, And 'I was going to ask 
how it walks without legs. 

M. It has a foot. The broad 
flat piece of flesh on which it 
walks is its foot. Let us now 
count up the principal things 
we have learned about it. 

X. Ist. The snail's body is 
very soft. 

W. 2nd. And has no bones, 
but is kept in shape by a tliick 
skin called a " Mantle." 

Ion, Srdly. Its blood is white 
and cold. 

Mamma. Now, Ada, say the 
fourth part after me. 

Ada, 4thly. " It neither moves 
about, nor smells, nor hears 
much, but spends its time in 
eating and sleeping." 
M, The principal tbdn% \.q\m 
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noticed in the snail is its soft 
body, and all animals 'witli 
these four distinctions are called 
§oft4>odied animals. Now stand 
in a row, all four of you, and 
repeat the lesson from memory. 
liESSON 3. — The Snail, and 
many other animalsj have 

1. A BODY which is soft; hav- 
ing no FRAMEWORK, hut a thick 
skin called ** a mantle." 

2. Blood which is white and 
cold. 

3. Ko real limbs, and there- 
fore 

4. Very little power of motion, 
although they have a great pro- 
pensity for eating. 



Such animals are called SOFT- 

BODIED ANIMALS. 

M. Tell me another sof^ 
bodied animal ? 

X. A slug. 

TFl A periwinkle. 

Ion. A mussel. 

Ada. A 8-e-e-ep. 

M. No, Ada. Aik Ion, and 
he will tell you, as you go home, 
why we do not call the sheep 
a soft-bodied animaL See 
which of you can find out a 
large numoer of these animals 
by next Tuesday. 

L. I'll try and find six. 

Ion. Ill find out ten. 

W. m find out a hundred J 



To grass or leaf, or fruit or wall, 
The snail sticks fast, nor fears to fiiU, 
Ab if he grew there, house and all 

Together. 

Within that house secure he hides, 
When danger imminent betides. 
Of storm, or other harm besides 

Of weather. 

Give but his horns the slightest touch, 
His self-collecting power is such, 
He shrinks into his house with much 

Displeasure. 

Where'er he dwells, he dwells alone, 
Except himself, has chattels none, 
Well satisfied to be his own 

Whole treasua 
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THE ROMANS.— Julius Cjbbar. 

W. Shall we hear of a king to- 
day, papa ? 

P. Yes, of an Emperor. Oh! 
once there was such confusion in 
the Island, and such running about 
finom place to place. From one 
forest to another, from mountain to 
mountain, 9,vn.y went the mes- 
MDgerst Thimtgh the valleys, 
•cross the lakes, ti^ ciy was, "^ Get 
ready your arms!" "Drive the 
abeep and cattle into the woods!" 
^ Bring forth the chariots !" and in 
a veiy short time many large oaks 
were felled, and were piled up at 
the entrance to the woods, as bar- 
ricades to protect the cattle. 

The com was hastily cut down, 
and gathered in. The fields were 
laid bare. And, from far distant 
tribes of Britons, there hurried across 
the country warriors with swords, 
iavelins, arrows, and spears. They 
were aU going to one place; and, if 
you had gon& with them, you would 
have heard, as you came near, a burr 
of wheels, and a trampling of horses: 
and, when you had come in sight, you 
would have seen crowds of blue men. 

W. Bhe men, papa ? 

P. Yes, for tiiey used< to stain 
th^ bodies with the juice of a 
plant called ^ Woad,** to give them- 
selves a terrible appearance. 

There you woidd also have seen 
long rows of chariots and horses 
moving to and fro. These chariots 
had scythes fastened to theur wheels; 
and, whilst the horses dragged them 
along at full gallop, up steep and 
awkward places, the drivers would 
nm along fhe pole to which their 
horses were fastened, or would leap 
on the ground, and quickly jump 
back to their places. Then the 
waniors in ^ chariots would 
brandish their spears, to show how 
Ibej meant to fght soon. 
E 



TFl Ah! They were "exercising,* 
I suppose. Who was their captain? 

P. Each tribe had its own captain^ 
or leader. The leaders of the dif- 
ferent tribes had met ; and, ac- 
cording to their custom, had chosen 
a commander-in-chief. His name 

was CA88IBELA.UNU8. 

L, But what was the matter, 
papa, that the people should make 
so much bustle all at once ? 

P. CiESAB had come again. 

L. Who was Ca»ar, that he 
should frighten them so ? 

P. I will tell you. At the south 
of Europe, a long way from England, 
is a country c^ed Italy. (You 
can easily find it on the map.) 
In Italy was a place called Rome. 
Rome was the most wonderful and 
powerful city in the world, for the 
Romans had conquered nearly all 
the nations they had heard of; and 
now they thought that, of course^ 
they ought to conquer Britain too. 

X. Why, papa ? 

P. You shoold have asked 
Julius Cjesab who so frightened 
the Britons. He was one of their 
great Generals, and had already 
killed thousands of people in Europe. 
He had two reasons for coming to 
Britaih. 1st He said that the 
Britons had been fighting against 
him when he was conquering the 
Gauls — ^which was trCie. 2nd. He 
had heard from some ' merchants 
that the Britons had large mines 
of tin and copper; rivers with 
pearls in them ; and rich lands, 
which would grow com; so he 
thought he would go and take them 
for himself. 

TK What robbery I 

P. People would not oall that 
robbery, Willie; they would call it 
''taking a prize.'' We will talk 
about taking prizes soon. 

However, Csesar dQtons&iL<»\. \A 
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conquer Britun. He had been 
there the year before, but had lost 
many of his ships in a storm. This 
time, he came with eight thousand 
ships, and galleys rowed with oars. 
The ships were full of foot-soldiers 
and horse-soldiers. They passed 
the tall white cliffs at Dover, where 
they had met the Britons the year 
before, and arrived at a shallow 
place. Here the soldiers landed in 
regular order, following the bright 
eagles, which the Romans used for 
standards. 

There were many battles between 
Cassar and Cassibelaunus. The 
Romans must have had some very 
hard work, for CsBsar has written in 
one of his books, that when the 
chariots were brought, his men 
were "astonished and confounded 
at this new way of fighting." But 
in course of time Caesar drove the 
Britons before him. He pluudored 
their villages, and set them on fire. 
He destroyed their pretty farms, 
killed the cattle and sheep, and 
thousands of the Britons themselves. 
He forced others to hide themselves 
in the woods and marshes; until at 
length they laid down their arms, 
and agreed that every year they 
would pay the Romans a great deal 
of money, as tribute. 

Ion. I think I know now why 
Caesar fought with them. He 
wanted their money. 

P, That was certainly one reason; 
but when Cassar went back again 



to Rome, the people made what they ' 
called "a triumph" for him, and 
called hun a conqueror. They said 
he had done a good thing, and that 
it was all ▲ orbat olort I 

W. I wonder whether God said 
that it was a glory. How many 
thousands of spirits must have oome 
to him irom those dead soldiers 1 
They must have told him all 
about it 

P. There is not time to talk on 
this subject now. I do not think 
you know yet what "a glory" is. 
Let us set-to work, and make up 
two lessons — ^the lesson for lart 
Wednesday and to-day. 

W, Now, Lucy, write down— 
Lessons 2 and 3.**^ 

(4.) In KESTftiie part of Brilain , 
which is opposite France^ the people 
lived m an offricuUural state f iheg 
were Husbandmen. 

(5.) The poor Britons did not 
hnow ike true God^ hut were taught 
about fcdse gods by Priests, calied ■ 
Druids. 

(6<) The Roman General^ Julius 
C^SAR, came over to the IsUmd of 
Britain to conquer %L 

(7.) The Britons bravely resisted 
ike EonumSf under their general^ Cab- 
SIBELAUNUS; but, (U lost^ they were ^ 
conquered, and made to pay tribute. 

* The children who read these chapters 
vrill find it very easy to commit the lessons 
to memory as they proceed^ They should 
then repeat them, firom the beginning, to . 
their parents, once a week. 



Be you to others kind and tnie^ 
As you 'd have others be to yoa; 
And neither do nor say to men 
Whatever you woold not tako agibb 
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BUTTER. 

/on. Mftnnwm, there is a fine ob- 
ject for our lesson to-day. Shall I 
. lx^?<— Butter is Mtkhy, 

W, And it is very greasy. 

Ada. It is yellow. 

/on. It is opaque. 

Lucy, It is soft. 

W, It is hard — in the vntaJbet time. 

/on. It is liquid — ^in the mmmer 
time, and when it is near the fire. 

Ada. It is nice. 

Ion. It is edible. 

L. It comes from an animal— «o 
U is an cmmaitubsktince. 

W. It is nutritious. 

Mamma. Not very. Proceed. You 
have fioe senses. You may tee it, 
Jui it, hear it, tatte it, and emeU it. 

/on. Ob, let me hear it, mamma. 
:^I do not hear anything. It is quiet. 

M. Yes, we ail know that, but 
.quietness is not a quality in the 
^butter. 

L» It has a tnuHy mamma. 

M. It has a little smell. Tell 
me some other things which have a 

• JMIPII. 

Ada. The flowers growing in the 
: Jong glasses in the parlour-window. 

J<m. The hyacinths, she means. 
Roses have a smeU. So has laven- 
der water. Hair oil has a smell, 
mamma; what do you call things 
when they have a smell? 

M. We say then that they are 
odorous. Let me hear if one of you 
jan count up tiodve odorous things? 

L. I will try. Butter is odorous. 
. So are flowers, and the hay in the 
.fields. Honey-soap. {W. And yel- 
low soap too.) Onions. Pomatum. 
Cedar-wood. Turpentine. Morocco 
.leather. (No, aZ2 leather.) Medicine. 
Feppermint-drops. Smoke. Lucifer 
^jjmatehes, and pastimes. 

/on. And linen is pdorpnSi if you 
aoorch it by the fire. 

M. Now let us return to Ths 



BiTTTEB. Observe it more carefidly 

still. It has other qualities. Feel it. 

/on. It is amooth. 

L. I thmk I said that it is toftf 

W, Yes, you may see that it is 
soft, for there is an impression of a 
swan on it, and I could make an 
impression on it with a seal, just as 
you can on sofb sealing-wax. 

/on. But you cannot make an im- 
pression on aU soft things. Wool is 
soft, so are feathers, and sponge, 
and cloth, and fur; but if you mdke 
an impression on these things they 
will not ke^ it — ^they will return to 
their own ahape again. 

W. Mamma, what must we call 
soft things which wiU keep an im- 
pression? 

M. You may say that they are 
impretsible. Try to think of some 
impressible substances. 

W. Soap is impressible. So is 
Sealing-wax, and Gutta Percha, 
when it is ^ft, Wax, Clay, Plaster 
of Paris, and Putty. The mould 
in my garden is impressible. Last 
night Lucy made an impression of 
her fix)t on it, by accident. Wafers, 
too, are impressible, so is Dough, 
and Tallow 

L, I have thought of another 
quality. The plate on which the 
Butter is placed,— if you were to 
leave it on the table for a year it 
would not change; but the butter, 
in less than a year, would become 
very bad. 

M.. Yes, its particles would sepa- 
rate from one another, it would 
change, or decomposef as we say. 
Everything which has had life will 
decompose, or perish. So you may 
say it is perisfuUfle. 

L. But, Mamma, what is it called 
because it has not any life nowf 
You do not say it is dead^ do you? 

M. I must not tell you now. 
Suppose you learn the qualities yoo. 
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have discovered already. Who can 
repeat them? 

lim, I can, mamma. I wrote 
them down on a piece of paper as 
we found them out Batter is sticky, 
greasy, yellow, opaque, sometimes 
■oft, sometimes hard, sometimes liquid, 
liioe, edible, nutritious, and an animal 
substance. It is odorous, smooth, 
impressible, and perishable. 

M, Now let us make its Juttory, 
What must we have before we can 
make batter? 
W. A Cow. 

Ion, Yes, and many other things: 
hands to make it witL We shoidd 
have to coax Mrs. Cow to give us milk. 
M, And if you were to examine 
the milk carefully, you would find 
that one part is wateiy and sweet, 
and another part oily. When the 
Farmer wishes to procure luUer from 
the milk, it is . poured into a broad 
pan, and left there for twelve hours. 
You know that oil is lighter than 
water, so the oily part of milk, being 
Tery light, rises to the top, and when 
the dairy-maid comes in the morn- 
ing, she finds a thick eoaUng on it- 
covering all the surface — and she 
calls it Creanu 

She then skims the Cream finom 
the Milk, and puts it in a long, 
round-shaped box, called a chubn. 
Here she shakes and stirs it into a 
froth, and in about half an hour all 
the watery particles in the cream 
separate from those which are oily. 
The watery part is called BtUter-mi&f 
and is given to the Pigs, and the oily 
part is called Butter^ and is given 
to— 

fT. Good boys like Willie. 
Ion. Which are the principal but- 
ter-making places, manuna? 

Jif. London is supplied from dif- 
ferent parts of England, chiefly from 
Buckinghamshire, tai^ part of Oz- 
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I ford. It is also brought' from Dqb- 
setshire, Devonshire, and Cambridge; 
it can now be sent by Railway, fzon 
almost any part. 

The salt butter, used in thekitohai, 
is not generally made in England* 
It is packed up in tubs, whidi an 
imported, 

JF, What does thatmean,mamma]f 
M. ** Imported" means brou^ 
from foreign countries, into one of 
our ports. I will see if you can tell 
me where it is imported/rom. Tha 
ship which brings it has to cross tlie 
English chann^; it comes fix>m a 
country not far firom France, where 
the land is, in some parts, lower than 
the sea. 

W. Then why does not the sea 
overflow it, and drown the people ? 

M. That I will tell you some other 
time. In that countiy there is fine 
pasture land, and there are many 
Cows; so the people not only make 
butter, but a very great number of 
round cheeses — you may see them 
at the cheesemonger's — they look 
like laxge balls. 

/on. OhI they are Dutch cheeses. 
The Dutch people live in HoLLANBi 
I remember now, — I have ofto 
heard the name — ^Dutch Butter. 
if. Now make up the lesson. 

Na 3. Butter. 
BoTTEB is an animal wUtamse, 
which it gtieky, ^reoiy, yeUow, ^^P^/T"'^ 
vmetimea toft^ tometimet hard, a$id 
sometimes liquid. It is nicv, edibte, 
niOritiotts, odorous, smooth, imprest" 
ible, and perishable. 

It is made from the oihf peart qf 
milk, eaJled Cream, hy stirring it very 
quicidy in a chum. 

Butter is brought to London /rom 
Buckinffhainshire; part of Oxford, 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Cambridge, 
and other places. Salt Butter is niad$ 
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FLUIDS.— Caloeic. 

Jjucy. It is half-past eight by the 
.hall-clock. I wonder whether papa 
will give 118 oar lesson before %& 



W. Yes, he will be here soon ; 

..bat there is a gentleman with him 

I in the parlonr. 

I Ion. I have been trying to make 

- a Physical Geography drawing — 

. Papa called it a " scribble "—but I 
tiiink Adolf woold like it if he 
were to see it Yon see the black- 
looking globe — that is the toUd 
part — the Eakth. Some parts of 
the outside are higher than the 
others. These are the dry land, 
where men and animals live. 

Then, the part which is not so 
dark ia the Uqiid part — the Wateb 
which flows over it 

L, You should say, Ion, that it 
flows over e^ great part of the earth. 
You have foigotten the dry land 

; again. I have read in my geography- 
book, that, if you were to divide 

' the surface of the Earth into three 
parts, two parts would be covered 
with water, and om part would be 
diy. 

Ion. Now look at the other part 
of my picture. This outside part, 
which I have made very light, is the 
fhnd part — the AiB. It is very thin. 
I could hardly make marks which 
were light enough — and Papa says 

'^lat it becomes thinner, and thinner, 
the farther it is from the Earth ; so 
that, if a man could go up very high 

' Indeed^ he could not live in it. 

W. What I Too thin for him to 

lireathe! I should have thought that 
where it is very thin, he would 
Inreathe more easily. I know that 

^wfaen air is ihiekt on foggy days, it is 

"^tfsj hard to breathe. 

L. But the air becomes thinner, 
because it has so few particles; — 



perhaps, in time, there would be no 
particles at aU. What would you 
do then ? 

W. Then I would not take the 
trouble to breathe. What is the use 
of air, I wonder, going up your nose 
and down your tkroat all day? 

Ion, It must have tome use. Yea 
don't suppose that God would make 
it for nothing, do you ? Papa will 
tell us, I dare say. 

W. Oh, I wish papa would cornel 
We shall be late at school, and shall 
have to take a note with us. Yes- 
terday, I thought of something that 
will puzzle you. What is butter, a 
solid, liquid, or fluid ? 

Ion, A aoUd, to be sure. 

W, But, if you put it near the 
fire? 

Ion. Oh! then it would be mefte 
batter. I did not talk about that 

W. But in summer it melts, and 
becomes c%. You call it "batter" 
then. 

L. It is one of those substanees 
which change easily. In the winter 
it is solid — in the summer, liquid— 
and if you make it very hot, put it 
in a spoon over the candle, it will 
bhrst into a fiame. 

W. Then it is fluid, I suppose. 
I wonder whether flame is a fluid. 
I will ask papa. 

Ion. I know of something else 
which you often find in three differ- 
ent states. It is gmeroUy liquid, so 
that we can swim in it ; but, if you 
heat it, its particles will spread over 
a great ^ace. I saw a copper hiUf 
full of it once — and, when it was 
made hot by the fire underneath, its 
particles rose up in the air, like 
smoke, and spivad themselves all 
over the washlwuse. 

W. Ah t To get away from the 
heat, and cool themselves, I sop- 
pose? 

Ion, -I do not know« bat ^hil<| 
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trayel all over the room, so that we 
oonld hardlj see the wiuherwomen, 
^-only just their nightcaps.now and 
then. In winter time, however — 
when there is not much heat — ^the 
particles of this substance keep close 
together. 

ff. To keep each other warm, I 
ffuppose! 

Ion. They are so close together, 
that they form a ioKd substance. 
Then men come and walk on it, and 
slide, and skate on it, and tumble 
down on it So, you see, this sub- 
stance is sometimes liquid^ sometimes 
toUdf and sometimes Jbdd, What 
is it? 

IF. Why, Wateb, of course 1 I 
wish that gentleman would go. We 

■hall not get any less Oh, I have 

been thinking something else! Do 
yon know ow bodies are made up of 
solid, liquid, and fluid parts— just 
like the Earth? 

Ion. Yes. I am made so. My 
flesh is solid ; my blood is liquid ; 
and my breath is fluid. 

W. And your bones are very solid. 
When a thing is very solid, yon re- 
member, it is called hard. 

L. And you have other parts 
more solid than your bones. 

W, Yes, my teeth. So, if I were 
to write down a list of my parts 
according to tMr hardness, I should 
put down 1st, my Teeth — very 
hard ; then my BasEB—hardf then 
my flesh — eolii. 

L. No, you would not write fle^ 
next. There are some parts not so 
hard as your bones, but harder than 
your flesh. 

W. Oh, my Nails. And I ha|B 
something else harder than flesK 
Gristle, or Cartilage^ as papa calls 
it. Then our Skim is the next hard- 
est part. Then our flesh; — then the 
blood. 

Ion. No ; there is something else 
io tome after <" flesh"— it is a little 
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thicker than blood, but not qmte 
liquid. It is oily. 

W, Yes, to be sure — our fat. 
And then we have real oil, yon know, 
between the joints of our bones, and 
that is thicker than blood. After 
Oil is the Uood. Then there is the 
perspiration which we have on our 
faces, and the tears which run down 
our cheeks^ — and then our Breate* 
So, as Papa does not come in, we 
will ut down, and write a list for 
him of our solid and liquid parts, in 
their regular order. Now then^ 
Our Teeth are very solid or AoixL 

Bones „ solid. 

Nails „ less solid. 

Grristle is less solid. 

Skin „ less solid. 

Flesh „ less solid. 

Brain „ less solid. 

Fat „ less solid. 

Oil „ liquid. 

Blood „ liquid. 

Water „ liquid. 

Breath „ fluid. 
There ! Now we know how much 
our different particles hold together. 
Papa is a good man. He has waited 
until we have flnished it See^ here 
he comes 1 

P. We shall not have much time 
this morning. I am going into the 
city almost directly. You remember 
what I told you about Adolf ? How 
he thought he would learn about 
solids, liquids, and fluids. But I 
only told you of one fluid. He found 
two more fluids thinner than the 
Air. 

W. What were they, Papa ? 
P. One fluid he noticed, not by 
seeing, hearing, or smelling it — ^but 
by feeling it In the snmmer-time, 
he felt it coming from the sun;— and, 
when the winter came, and the Sun 
would not send him much of this 
fluid, Adolf sent the servant for some 
sticks, and coal, and a lucifer. 
W, Aud aocLe paper. 
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P. Yes, and made a iire. Then 
this fluid came out from the fire, and 
spread itself all over the room. The 
fluid was so thin that it could find 
its way almost everj'where — ^in he- 
tween the particles of the legs of the 
table, and it made them hot — 
through the particles of Adolf s 
dioes, to warm his feet — and, when 
he placed a piece of solid butter be- 
fere the fire, this fluid managed to 
get between its particles, and «epa- 
rate thenif so that they fell down all 
over the plate, and the butter was 
Uqmd! When the servant placed 
the kettle on the fire, the fluid 
managed to go right through the 
copper into the water, and — 

W. Oh, Papa, we have been talk- 
ing about that fluid! It is Heat. 

P. That is not exactly its name. 
When Adolf felt so much of this 
fluid in his body, he sud, I feel hot^ 
but *' Heat " was not the name of the 
fluid that made him hot, it was the 
name of the /eeUng in him. 

Jon. Oh I 

L. But what is the fluid called, 
papa? 

P. It is called " Calobic." That 
18 quite as easy a name to remember 
a»"Heaf 

W. Yes, it is not a hard word, it 
has only three letters more ; — I like 
always to have the exact name for 
anything. 

P. Ah! it is a wonderful thing, this 
Caloric; and it makes strange 
changes on the earth. So thought 
Adolf. When it is gone away, we 
say that it is CokL The clouds 
change into Snow. The water into 
Ice. Drops of rain change into 
HaiL The roads become hard; and 
we call the time Winter. 

W. Yes, all this happens because 
the particles of these things hold 
dose together. I see the rule now. 
When there is no heat-'-cahrio^ I 
me m t he partiakt of a luftftoncs 



hold clote together; when thert L 
much caloric, it gets hettoeen the par" 
tides, and th^ spread out — separtUe. 

P. That is the right thought, 
Willie. In the next lesson, I will 
teach you to say it in better words. 
But I will tell you of some more 
changes which caloric makes. After 
the winter, Adolf saw the sun come 
again with more bright caloric. — ^It 
woke up the trees from their long 
winter nap, and tempted tliem to 
open their buds. It made the place 
warm for the birds to come back, 
and soon they came, and sang 
" Thank you." It found its way 
through the shells of the Snails, and 
warmed their poor backs-T-aiid when 
the rain came, and sprinkled their 
faces, they shook themselves out of 
their sleep; it woke up the Gmbf^ 
and. Hedgehogs to eat them ; it 
woke up the Squirrels, the Dor- 
mouse, the Bats — and all these peo- 
ple said it was Spkiho. 

W. Well done, fluid Caloric 1 

P, And then the Sun came, in 
his mighty strength, and showed how 
good-natured he was. He shed his 
caloric all over the fields, and cheered 
up the grass and the com. 

W. Yes, that was SuiofER time. 

P. This caloric did good in the 
Adtumn time too. It made the 
green com torn yellow and brown; 
— and the apples looked rosy and red. 

At last the Sim seemed to think 
he had given the Earth almost 
enough caloric; — so he left off work 
earlier every day. The trees, too^ 
seemed to be tired — their roots would 
not work to give them more sap"ao 
they dropped their leaves on the 
ground. And then came old Win* 
TER again. 

So you see that Caloric makes 
great changes on the earth ; and in 
order to understand Physical Geo- 
graphy properly, you mitU have to 
leam about this flxiviNorj ^ax%^\)2^. 
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No. 3.— ANGLES. 

P, Weill have you found 
out how to tell me when lines 
are parallel ? 

Ion, Yes ; we haye all agreed 
about it. This is quite true^ and 
you can't deny it : — 

WTien two norizontal lines are 
itt an equal distance from each 
other in aU parts, they are PA- 
BALLEL. We have made two 
lines. 



Now, if you measure from any 
part of the top line — either at 
the beginning, the end, or the 
middle — ^you will find it to be 
always at exactly the same dis- 
tance from, the bottom line. So 
ihe two lines 9xe parallel, 

W* And, now, we can tell 
you whjr two lines may have the 
same direction and not be paral- 
lel. These two are in the same 
direction, but they are not 
the right position. 



m 



because they have changed their 
position, their jsar^a — the begin- 
ning, middle, and end — are not 
at the same distance from each 
other. See how much nearer 
what I call the inside ends are 
to each other than the outside 
ends. 

Ion, So now you see, papa, 
why we say they must be at an 
equal distance from eadi other 
in all parts. 

P. But you have forgotten to 
say that mey must be in the 
same direction, 

X. No, we did not forget it, 

papa, but we thouffht we m0d 
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not say it ; because, if they am 
at the same distance from each 
other in all parts, they mttsi be 
in the same direction. 

Ion, We made one mistake; 
I need not have said that two 
horizontal lines are paralleL 

W, No, I thought of that! 
because oblique lines may be 



parallel, 




and so may per- 



pendicular lines. See ! 



Z, Yes; it does not matter in 
w?uit direction the lines are 
placed, so long as they axe in 
the same direction. 

Ion, And I ought not to have 
said **two linesy because any 
number of lines may be parallel^ 



just like the lines in your cipher* 
mgbook. 

P. Now let us begin again 
with two lines. These two are 
not parallel 

so you may call them non-paral- 
lel lines {*'non** is the Xatin 
word for not). Suppose you 
make each of these lines a Kttie 
longer at both ends. 
X. Then they will make a 



point. Look! 

P. Ye0, the lines make a point; 
but what do you call the f^paoe 
betwepn.thehnei? . . ..^ 
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W. Do Tou mean the space 
imtide the lines, papa? I call 
that a comer, 

P. Well, that is a yery good 
name for it, bat not quite cor- 
rect. I will give you a better 
one— caU it an Angle. Now 
tell me what is an angle ? 

W. Stop, let me think a mi- 
nute, papa. Here it is. An 
angle is the comer between two 
lines — the space. 

Ion. Or, nere is a better word. 
The opening between two lines ; 
for ihej begin at a point, and 
open wider and wider. 

i. "Well, now I will say what 
it is exactly : ** An angte is the 
' opening between two lines which 
meet in a point.^ 

P. If you would like to re- 
member more names, I will tell 
you some. The point of the 
angle is called its vertex: and 
Uie lines are its legs. 

L. Thank you, papa ; I will 
remember that. An angle is 
made of vertex and legs. 

P. How many angles do you 
think you can make with two 
lines? 

W. One, I suppose. 

P. Think again, Willie. Here 
is an angle. - 

Now I will make its oblique line 
a little longer. 



W. Oh! the two lines have 
made two angles. Please let me 
make the horizontal line a little 
longer, to see what it will do. 
Why, there are/owr angles! 

ion. Yes, but they cross each 



other. Well, that is worth re- 
membering ; I will make a rule 
about it <' When two straight 
lines meet, they form either 1 or 
2 angles, and when they crosB 
each other they form 4 angles J* 




W. There ! I have caught you 
again. You should have said two 
straight lines in different direo- 
tions; for, see — 

directly these two meet they 

will form no angles — not 1 or 2. 

P. Let me see how many 

angles you can make with 

THREE LINES. 

Ion. I have made 12. 
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P. Now take your slates, sit 
down, and try how many angles 
you can make with foue lines. 

W. I have made 18. See I 




X. I have made 20. 

P. You may arrange them in 
a better way still, and form 24 
angles. Suppose you try and do 
so before next Saturday. Tiy, 
now, and see how many angles 
you can make with five lines. 
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Z. I have made 37. 

P. If you try, you will find 
that you can make 40 ; and mth 
six Imes you can form 60 angles. 
There will be some work for you 
—try and do these also before 
next Saturday. Now, make a 
lesson. Indeed, we must make 
tioo lessons, for we did not make 
one last Saturday. 
Lessons 2 and 3. Lines and 
Angles. 

(2.) Lines have three different 
directions, the Horizontal, 
Perpendicular, and Oblique. 

(3.) WTien lines are at an 
eqtial distance from each other 
in all parts f they may he length- 
ened to any extent without meet- 
ing, and are Parallel. 

(4.) When lines which are not 



parallel are lengthened, they wiu 
meet, and will form one or two 
angles, or thep will cross and 
will form four angles. 
Three lines will form 12 angles, 
Four lines ujillform 24 angles. 
Five lir*es will form 40 angles. 
And Six lines foill form 60 

angles. 

P. Tell me any object yoa 
may observe in this room which 
has four angles. 

L. The panes of glass; the 
panels of the door ; tlie ceiling ; 
the floor ; the books on the chef- 
fonier; the dining-table ; some 
of the picture-frames ; the desk, 
and manmia's workbox. There 
are plenty of things with fotir 
angles, but I cannot see any with 
five or six. 



THE BRITON'S FIRESIDE.— (1850.) 

TwERB yam to seek on foreign shores the comforts of a '* home^* 
That name is less familiar as farther on we roam ; 
No other clime can boast the peace, the calm, and tranquil pride> 
A Briton feels when all is mirth around his £[reside I 

'Tis there the old forget their age, and gambol with the young, 

To mingle in the merry dance, or join the social song ; 

Oh ! if from thought thou'dst turn away, some rankling care thou'dst hide^ 

Go, imitate the Briton's lot, and learn Ins fireside. 

Yet not alone in gayer hours this social peace is known ; 
It lives and blooms when all the sweets of passing mirth have flown : 
Yes ; there the father mildly checks the faults he cannot chide, 
And chains the feelings of his child to that dear fireside. 

Say, who can view the happy few, in innocence and mirth, 
Assembled round the very hearth which sparkled at their birth ; 
Who, launched upon life's troubled sea, have struggled with her tide^ 
And not proclaim the blessings of a Briton's fireside ? 

Long may the Hand which guards our isle avert the luckless day, 
When from her shores such happy scenes must fade and pass away I 
Long still may Britons boast then* peace, and feel an honest pride, 
That they aJone of all the earth possess a fireside 1 
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TRUTH. — ^THB WATKEU-CBBBS MAN. 
Watbr CbBB-S-B-E-E-B*E-8E8. 

Buy my Wat — 

W. Oh 1 There goep good old 
"Grey-coftt," droning along, with his 
black and white dog behind him! He 
has stopped at No. 4, over the way. 
See I his basket is quite empty ; there 
is nothing left but the cloth. 

ion. Yes; I offce^ j:ieet him as 1 
come home from school,, and his bas- 
ket is nearly always empty. I won- 
der how he sells his cresses so fast 

.p. I can tell yon. He owes it all 
to " Truth." But he shall tell you 
himself. You know he lives in one 
of my cottages. I am going this 
evening to see him, for he wants me 
to let Urn a piece of the field at the 
bottom of his garden, and you shall 
go with me. 

W. Then we wfll go and change 
our dioes before tea, and get our best 
hsts. * ♦ * * 

Ion, Papa, is that the old man's 
cottage? There is a pretty laburnum 
tree. 

P. Yes. We wiQ go in. Grood 
evening, Edwards. I have brought 
nrjr two sons and my daughter with 
me, that they may see your garden. 
I want you, too, to tell them how it 
is you are getting on so well. 

Edwards. Yes, so:, that I wiU. Sit 
down, yotmg master. What is your 
sttne, pray ? 

TF. I am callad Tl\^ie, my sister's 
name is Lucy, and this boy is my 
brother Ion. 

Edtoards. WeU, Master Willie, ff 
yod had come to my cottage two 
years ago, it was not such a place as 
It^itsow; we wore very poor people. 



I have had fomr sons. One of them 
is a soldier, another has gone to 
Canada. The eldest one, who livoi 
next door, is a bricklayer. He earns 
25«. per week, but, he has seven child- 
ren. My youngest son, poor boy I 
was working at yonder railway 
bridge, when one of the arches fell in, 
and he was killed ; so, none of my 
sons can help me. 

My good dame, who is sitting on 
that low chair (she cannot hear that 
we are talking about her), she used 
to earn Is. 6d. a week at making 
straw-plait, but now she cannot see 
even with her spectacles; and my 
daughter, who is walking- up and 
down the garden in such a hurry; 
she, poor thing, is silly. So, I have 
no one to help me; and, although I 
am 67 years old, I have to help myself. 

Oh, it was hard work, oncel I re- 
member, ailer my son died, the day 
when we had only 2^<^. in the house, 
and I went to the pawnbroker and 
pawned my dame's wedding-ring to 
get some money to buy water-cresses. 

Go on, father! said my eldest son 
(who came in early next morning to 
start me). I'll lend you this old 
basket : let me fasten the strap round 
your shoulder t There, put in the 
cresses, and lay the white cloth 
over them. Good-bye! Now, moi&e 
the people buy them. Sing out, 
"Water-cresses!" louder than you 
can! Let me hear you begin. So, 
whilst other folk were asleep, I 
set off in the damp air, — ^through the 
Churchyard — past the Almshouses 
— down West-street, past the Market- 
place, and the Railway, untU I 
reached the bridge, at thefarth^^c «vi^ 
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of the High-street, when I came up I 
the long hill. 

Everywhere, I cried, "Water- 
cresses!'^ as lond as mj shaky old 
Toioe would let me. They were fine 
cresses, so I told every one that they 
were very fresh, and that they were 
the best in the town. I sold a great 
many, and in the evening I sold those 
which werelefl. Every day I worked 
hard. I never stopped for the rainy 
weather, or wind, but went on, ung- 
ing out loudly — "Fine water-cresses I" 
— "Fine young water-cresses I" and 
told everybody again that they were 
ihe Jmeat m the town. Still,! didnot 
earn enough money to buy us bread. 
I could never sell two basketsful in 
a day, but had to sell in the af1:emoon, 
what I had left firom the morning. 
So, we often had potatoes out of the 
garden, and salt, for dinner ; and 
tca,-leaves and bread for tea. I had 
to sell both our chickens, for we had 
no barley to feed them with. I sold 
our eight-day dock, that warming- 
pan, the bedstead, and my wheel- 
barrow. And, oh I as the autunm 
came on, and the evenings were 
darker, it was very cold to sit here 
on the stones with a small fire made 
of sticks from the common, and a 
greased rush for a candle. Then, we 
would go to bed at seven, to save the 
rushlights and sticks, and would think, 
" What shall we do when the winter 
comes on, and the water-cresses ore 
gone?" So, when the quarter-day 
came, I had no money to pay your 
father his rent 

Jon, But how have you managed 
to make such a differmce in two 
years and-a-half ? 

Eds. Ah, young master, isn*t it a 
difference! Look at my dame; what 
a clean white cap i^e has now — ^we 
bought a box-iron socond-hand. She 
wears her stuff frock every day. I 
have bought back my eight-day clock 
from the pawnbrok^s, and our bed- 
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stead, and the old warming-pan. Wo 
have meat for dinner, four tunes a 
week. There is a new piece of <nl- , 
cloth; and oh ! come and see the 
garden. Those are my pigs — I paid 
a friend of my son's 1«. 2<i for a 
new thatch to thdr sty. I gave 4dL 
for this old dog, and can afford to 
keep hiuL I am going to buy some 
chickens, for I have 37«. in the 
Savings-bank ; and I have asked 
your papa for a bit of the field at the 
back, for my son and I to grow turnips. 

Ion. Well, but how did you get the 
money for so many things ? 

Eds. Only by speaking the exact 
truth. Truth has bought all this for 
me in two years and-a-half. It w%^ 
a very littie thing which made so 
great a difference. I left off selling 
the lest water-cresses, and only sold 
good ones — ^that was all. 

W. I don't understand that 

Eda. I will tell you. One day, 
your mamma asked me, " Are these 
good water-cresses, Edwards V Yes, 
ma*am, thefnett m the town. " But, 
Edwards," she said, "they cannot 
ahoaga be finer than any one else's. 
They are good water-cresses, and L 
you would only say that they are 
good, instead of saying that they are 
the best, you would be speaking the 
plain truth. Then, depend upon it, 
you would sell them sooner." 

And, do you know, master William, 
that one word which your mamma 
gave me helped me to become rich, 
and to pay your papa his rent i 
thought, as I went through the street, 
about the plain truth — and about 
being careful not to say more than 
the truth. So, when I remembered 
that my water-cresses were those 
which were left firom the morning, I 
only cried out " Water-cresses," and 
left out the word "fine." 

"Are these water-cresses firesh, 
Edwards? " said the landlady at the 
" Golden Lion." I was just going to 
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ay, Yes, ma*ani, wry^ when I stopped 
Mid said, No, ma'am, they are good^ 
but they were picked this morning. 
W. And did she hny them? 
Eda. No, Ilostmy halfpenny then; 
Dut I felt that I had spoken the 
plain truth, and no more» So God, who 
looked down from heaven upon me, 
was pleased, and I was pleased, more 
than if I had had the halfpenny. 

W. But, you don't think tliat God 
takes notice of such a little thing as 
selling water-cresses? 

Eds, Ah, indeed! To he sure he 
does. Did nof God make the water- 
cresses? Truth is just the same, if 
you are selling anything for a half- 
penny, or for a thousand pounds. A 
thousand pounds is not greater than 
a halfpenny to God. He notices 
water-«re8s men, as much as Kings. 

See how God noticed me. I was 
obliged that evening to sell my cresses 
three bunches for a halfpenny, to get 
rid of them, just because I would 
only say they were good ; and, when 
I said that they were picked in the 
Dloming, some people would not have 
them at alL 

W, Well, but that was not the way 
to get on. 

Eds. Yes it was. The Bible says, 

« Hold fast to that which is good;" 

and so I did. Some of my customers, 

who would not buy my cresses in the 

evening, bought some on the next 

morning ; for when I said that tliey 

were "quite fresh," they believed me. 

I never said that they were very 

good, or better than other people's, 

for that was more than the truth. 

When the people found this out they 

b^gan to trust me and to believe all 

I sud ; and soon, I had no cresses 

to leave till the evening. Before the 

end of the week, I had saved 3d. 

The next week; I saved 1«. Id. Soon, 

people gave me other things to do ; 

they would tmst me to take a paxvel, 

or to carry back an umbrella, or to 
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clean the windows; and when they 
paid me, and asked how long I had 
been working, I told them the exact 
time and no more, and th^y always 
believed me. So, the third week, I 
saved Is. 1 IdL, and the fourth week, 
Is. 9d.j and the fifth week, Ss. I 
grew richer every week, and now, you 
see, I sell a heavy basketful of cresses 
every morning and evening. 

Ion. Yea I meet you every after- 
noon, as I come from school, and your 
basket is often empty. 

Eds. Well, then, you see, Master 
Ion, what a good thing plain truth is. 
It soon brought me more riches than 
all the loud crying and boasting I 
made. Many people think that 
nothing is wortli so much as money. 
When your mamma spoke to me 
about truth, if she had asked mo 
which I^ould have,FtVe sovereiffHS or 
the advice she was going to give me— 

W. Oh ! you would have asked for 
the sovereigns, of course. You would 
have thought that they were more reaL 

Eds. 1 dare say I should have 
done so : yet, you see that those 
words have been worth more to mo 
than the gold. The money would 
not have bought half so many things, 
nor have made me &• happy. 

L. No. The five sovereigns would 
not have made people trust you. 

Eds. Ah I And five sopereigns toould 
nothave bought the love o{Goi}. When 
I feel sure that God and men trust 
me, that feeling gives me more joy 
thflu my old eight-day dock, or my 
vrife's new gown, or my chickens or 
pigs. TRUTH! oh, it's worth a 
great deal more than Five pounds 1 

X. What do you call it, papa, wheu 
men speak more than the plain truth? 
P. It is called " Exaggeration." 
L. Then we will try and remem- 
ber the lesson. Lesson 3. It is 
wrong to speak more than the TruA, 
I far iJuU is £xagoebatiok« . 



RADIATED ANIMALS. 

M. Well, WiUie. Have von 
found ft hundred soit-bodi«d 
itnimalaP 

W. Ah, mamma, no ! Ion hu 
finind ifiore than I have ; — he has 

M. Let me hear them. Ion P 

Ion. A Bnail, sing, oyster, 
mTiasel, whelk, periwinkle, cockle, 
nnutitus, limpet, and cowrie. 

W. What IS a cowrie? 

Ion. There ia a ehcU of a cow- 
rie on the parlour mantel-piece, 
— with spots on it. Mamma 
says that perhaps we shall find 
some amaU ones next summer, 
when we go to Margate. 

M. Yes. I hope that niMt 
year — at the sea-side — we shall 
very often talk about the mol- 
luacB, and their shells. 

To day we are guing to notice 
*e LOWEST Dn-iRioN OF Ani- 
mals. Here is a basin of water, 
which I tiMk from the sfagnant 
pool at the hottom of the gar 
en. If you look at this piece ' 



animal fs 
Tab Hydr*. 

£. I see it, ma: 

it is sliaking ita 
legs about in the 
water! Is that the ^ 
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Ion. How this t 
water is twisting and twirtjnff 
bis roots about! A. plantynmM. 
not hcha-Te in soch a manner. 
Perhflps it is mad. What fitn 
he is making! 

W. Let me see. Oh, mamma, 
do you know he has caught a 
litUe worm, or something ? It ia 
ft very small shrimp, or a mae- 
got — He has twisted his roots SH 

round it, and Ah 1 the pow 

worm is wriggling about so \ He - 
has pulled it into his month. 
Oooo-bye. — He has swallowed it^ 

M. Those hmg parts, like 
threads, are not root*. They are 
long aitns, called " Tentacula." 
It did not wriggle them about 
for Jitn, hut for business. It 
merely wanted to feel for some 
food. If any insect passing near 
it in the water should happen to 
be touched by one of these ten- 
tacula, thcro is no hope for it. 
It is seized, held fast, and carried 
iclo the mo'itl^ in an instant. 
And, yet, see how few parts the 
animal has 1 Count thetn. Ion. 

Jon. Let me see:— (1) Ita 
tentacula. (2) The mouth. (3) 
The body— and that seems to be 
nothing but a sort of bag for 
holding food. 

M. And this bag is so thin, 
thaiyoucanseefArov^Ait. Take 
this uttle microscope, and look. 

L. Oh, mammal I can see 
throiyh ita akin — into its atomadi 
— end the httle" shrimp" insida 
ia moving: it is not dead yet I 
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M, The Hydra has a juice in 
its stomach — ^a liquid — which 
-will scion kill it 

W. I can see /our parts in the 
animal now. The arms, or ten- 
tacula, mouthi stomach, and 
there is somethinglike a ** sucker" 
at the end of it — hy which it has 
jbstened itself to the straw. 

Ada, Where are its eyes, 
mamma? 

M, It has no eyes. 

W, Where does itkeep its ears? 

3f. It has no ears, nor nose. 
I believe it can neither hear, nor 
smell, nor feel. 

Z. Could it not feel, mamma, 
if I were to pinch it ? 

M. No — ^g:ive it to me, I wiU 
cut it up. 

W. Oh, mamma! You have 
cut it in half. You have killed 
it. Is not that cruel ? 

M. No, my dear. I have not 
hurt it. It IS not dead, you see. 
It will make two hydrsB now.- — A 
tail will grow from the end of 
this piece with the head on it, 
and a head will grow from the 
tail-piece. 

X. Mamma, are you joking ? 

M. No : If I were to cut it 
into forty pieces, then it would 
make forty new hydra, 

W. How wonderful ! 

3f. Yes, this seems very won- 
derful. *" Most of the animals in 
this division seem to be quite 
without feeling. I have read of 
a gentleman, who took a hydra, 
and with a small piec^ of wire, 
he turned its stomach inside out 
— just as you do with the fingers 
of your gloves, sometimes. 

JF. What did the animal say, 
mamma t* 



M. I do not think it satd any- 
thing, Willie. It was not at aU 
disturbed. It seemed quite com- 
fortable. 

fT. Oh ! 

Ion. Mamma, here is a 
curious thing in the picture. 
Here is a large hydra and a small 
one growing out of its side, and 
a very little one growing frt>m 
that one. 

M, Yes ; if you take notice of 
the picture, you may learn how 
these animals increase in num- 
ber. A bud opens in* the hydra's 
side — ^this grows and forms a 
little hydra, just as a small branch 
of a tree grows out of a large 
one. 

X. I see it, mamma, in the 
picture, and when this little 
hydra has become a large one, 
another little one grows out from 
its side, — just as a twig grows 
from a small branch. How 
strange! 

W. Yes, here they are in the 
picture. The little one, his father, 
and grandfather, all growing and 
living together. They are part- 
ners in business. 

M. They do not always be- 
have like good partners. I have 
I read that sometimes the father 
and son will both grasp the same 
insect with their tentacula, and 
tiien fight for it. But in time they 
break off from each other, and 
each becomes a separate hydra. 

X. They are very much like 
plants, 

M, Yes. Do you not recollect 
when I said that you would find 
all God*s works to be connected 
together, — so as to appear like 
one (p*eat chain ? These are some 
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of the lotoest division of animals. 
They therefore connect the ani- 
mals with the plants. There are 
others in this division) each one 
becoming more and more like a 
plant, until you arrive at one 
animal which resembles a vege- 
table so much, that for a long 
time men thought it was one. 
Even now, some people do not 
know exactly what to call it. 
You have the house in which 
some of these animLals lived, in 
your bed-room, Willie. I saw 
you washing yourself with it. 
it is full of holes, made by these 
animals, and sucks up the water. 
W, Oh, the Sponge, mamma ! 

i. I always thought it was a 
vegetable. How beautiful, that 
God should ma,}£e a living thinff 
which should be like an animal, 
and a vegetable too! It does 
seem to join the two kingdoms 
together. 

M. I want you to notice some- 
thing else in this hydra which 
makes it like a vegetable. Bo 
you observe how its limbs grow? 

Ion. Yes ; they all grow fix)m 
one part of its body — just as the 
branch of a ti'ee grows from its 
trunk. 

M. Here is an animal belong- 
ing to this division, which you 
know very well. 




- X. Yes ; this is a star-fish. It 
grows in the same way. Here 
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is the mouth in the centre, and 
five great limbs branching out 
from it. What a tough skin it 
has— like leather ! 

3L And do you remember 
when we opened a star-fish? 
We found something inside which 
looked Kke a framework to it It 
was made of a stony kind of sub- 
stance. So you see that some oi 
this division are not quite with- 
out skeletons, like the hydra and 
sponge. Now let us make a 
lesson about these animals. 
Lesson No. 4. 

ITie ah Division are the lotoest 
kind of animals^ and seem to 
connect the animal and vegetahh 
kingdom together ^ for, 

\st. TJieir limbs all grow from 
one centre, like branches from the 
trunk of a tree, 

2nd, They seem to have no 
skeleton, or regular shape, al- 
though the star-fish and some 
others have a tough leathery skin, 
like the bark of a tree, 

Srd, They may be increased in 
number, by dividing them into 
many pieces, 

W, Just as I increased my cur- 
rant-bushes, by cutting " slips." 

ah. They also increase in 
number by growing from each 
other, 

W, Just as Lucy's rose-bushes 
have suckers growing from the 
same root. 

bth. They seem to have no 
power of seeing, hearing, smelling, 
nor feeling, but altogether live and 
grow very much in the same way 
as plants, 

6th, These animals are called 
I Brakoeed Animals. 
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THE ROMANS.— CAIUCTACU8. 

W. We are waiting for our History 
Lesson, Papa. Was it reaUy a glory 
fbi CsBsar to kill tHose poor Britons ? 

Ion. And to come over on purpose 
to rob them, and to bum their vil- 
lages ? 

P. WeU, Willie, /do not thmk 80, 
out there are hundreds of people even 
now who call such actions " glory." 

TFl But ifa boy in our school knew 
more about fighting than any of the 
others, and then would always be 
** knocking them about," because they 
had not learned how to fight^ we 
should call him a coward. 

Ion. And if he fought the o^ers 
on purpose to take away all they had ? 

W. Then we should call him a 
** meak" — ^not a conqueror. 

Ion. Or, papa ; you know that we 
hove, each of us, a piece of garden. 
Now, if Willie, because he is the 
strongest, were to kill Lucy and me 
on purpose to take our gardens away 
finom us 

W. Oh I how can you talk so, Ion I 

Ion. But, I only say t^you dionld 
do so. 

W. Well, I should be hanged— of 
course. 

Ion. Then, why do not the Govern- 
ment hang those armies who go to 
kill other nations on purpose to take 
away their land? 

W. Why, you forget The Govern- 
ment send these soldiers — so the 
people of the government would have 
to punish themselves. 

L, I think that nations kill each 
o&er, because they are Heathens. 
Only such nations as the Romans, 
who have not learned about God, 
would do such things. 

W. But the English are not Hea- 
thens. They are Christians^ and 
have murdered natives in America, 
Africa, Australia, and India, on pur- 
pose to get their lands. 



P. That is true, Willie ; but yoa 
must not say they murdered them. 
People call this ** murder'' — ^where 
one nuM goes up to another, and kills 
him ; but when one nation of men 
march to another to kill them, tbat is 
caUed«War.'' 

L. And the men are not called 
" murderers," — ^they are called "war- 
riors." 

Ion. How curious, that the men 
should be called by a different name, 
because they all happen to he together 
— ^by the side of each other — ^when 
they are killingl Suppose a man was 
sixty yards away from the others, 
and was to kill one of his enemies, 
would he he a warrior or a murderer? 

W. That would depend upon 
which name he liked best. You may 
eaU the action what you please ; but 
I think that the iking which is done-^ 
I mean the killing — ^is just the sasnem 
There are not two killings — and there 
is no difference in the thing itself 
because it is done by several people. 

Ion. So I think 1 ^ kill a man 
means " to make hiin die ; " and 
unless there is any other killing, it is 
the same, whether it is done by a man 
or a nation. 

P. Well, Ion, that is quite true. 
It is just what any doy*« common 
sense will teach him. Christian peo- 
ple are now beginning to believe that 
it is wrong to make wars, or to call 
them "glory." 

L, Are they only beginning to 5fr- 
Ueve, papa? How strange I 

P. But there are some who say 
that, as there are always wicked 
people in the world who will rob and 
steal, if you let them, we ought to 
have soldiers to defend us. 

W. But, papa, could not yon 
teach these people better? Couldn't 
you prevent them from fighting or 
stealing, by bemg kind to them 7 

P, There are many people noiw^ 
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Willie, who thhik that we could. You 
know there has been onl^one Teacher 
in the world, whose words we can be 
lore are quite true. 

L. Yes, that is Jesus Christ 

P. Jesus Christ, then, wrote a law 
to show us how to live without fight- 
ing. It is written, — *^ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto thenC But that is a 
very hard law to keep. There is no 
doubt at all, that men would leave 
off fighting, if they all knew the law, 
and had hearts good enough to keep it. 

Ion. Then, of course, we ought to 
teach that law to one another as fast 
as we can. 

L. And so ought all English peo- 
ple, because it is Christ's law, and the 
English are Christians. 

P. This is one of Jesus Christ's 
great laws, and no one can teach it 
until he has learned it. GodmR teach 
all of you, if yon ask him. 

Ion. Then, I am 8ul*e, I will ask 
him. I balieve it is wicked to fight, 
uiless you are obliged^ perhaps it is 
wicked then. At idl events, I think 
there ought not to be any soldiers 
made on purpose, I will never be a 
soldier I 

W. 1 do not think that Ceasar was 
BO wicked. He had not learned that 
«BW — because he lived before the time 
of Jesus Christ. Did he gem any. 
tiling by fighting I 

P. Caesar did not gain much else 
besides " glory : ** for, afler he was 
dead, the Britons rebelled once more. 
The Romans did not try to conquer 
them again, until about 100 years 
afWwards. The Emperor Claudius 
Gjemab. then sent a great general 
with an army. He conquered some 
of the British tribes, and made them 
pay tribute-money, and aflter much 
fighting, and killmg, he took theur 
leader, Cabactacus, prisoner, and 
sent him to the Emperor Claudius, at 
66 



Rome. When Caractacus arrived 
there, he was placed, with some other 
chiefs, from different parts of the 
world, who were going to be mad^ 
slaves. Iron chains were then fast* 
ened on his body ; an iron collar was 
placed round his neck, and he was led 
through the wide streets of the dty, 
to be shown to the people. 

Ion. How did Caractacus feel when 
they stared at him ? 

P. He did not seem to notice them, 
for his mind was full of astonishment 
at the wonderful city of Rome. Oh I 
thought he, what grand marble 
temples! What immense houses! 
Here is a broad ftiarket-place ! What 
tall aqueducts I What a wonderful 
city I Then, he thought of his own 
poor home, and his poor wife and 
children, — and he wondered more to 
himself why the Romans should want 
to take Aw little house away from 
him, and to make his countrymen 
miserable, when they seemed so happy 
themselves. Then he thought again, 
" 111 ask them why they do sa" 

So, when he came and stood in the 
pssence of the great Emperor, his 
heart was full of grief — and, without 
feeling any fear or shame, he looked 
in his face and said to liim, ** Oh I 
Emperor Claudius, how is it, that you, 
who have such a magnificence at 
home, can envy me my poor little 
cottage in Britain ?" 

W. Yes, why couldn't they let hfan 
alone, poor fellow ! Did the Emperor 
punish hun for beuig impudent ? 

No : when he saw that Caractacus 
was in earnest, he felt that his re- 
proach was not impudence, but trvik, 
I have told you before that everybody 
must give way to truth, and so did 
the Emperor. He ordered the chains 
and the iron collar to be taken off 
from Caractacus ; then, he gave \am 
some money, and sent him back to 
his own dsfur haSDA, 
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Jofs. Please, mamma, will y<mletiu 
fasvean easier Object Lesscm to-day? 
I have been trying very hard to re- 
monber the old ones ; I have written 
down the qualities of Jie Bread and 
the Butter on a long piece of paper, 
and my head is so full of hard words 
—opaque, absorhent, ediSbUy mttriUoutf 
that I am afinud of forgetting what 
they mean. 

M. Well, we will have a very easy 
lesson. Here is some sugar in a 
basin for yon. 

SUGAR. 

AdeL It is sweet 

W. And it is brown. 

Ion. It is solid. 

W. How can that be ? See me put 
my finger in it 

Ion. Well, — ^but see again ; here is 
one vefy lit^ grain. 

W. Yes, — ^it is very little. I hardly 
tiiink that I c2b see it. 

Ion. Yes, you do,— or you wouldn't 
say that it is little. — That is solid, is 
it not ? 

W. Yes. 

Ion. Then so are all the other par- 
ticles, of course ; — and, if you say 
that aU its particles are solid, you 
must say that the Suffo'' ^ solid. 

W. Why? 

Ion. Because all the particles of 
tiie sugar means the same as aZ^ ^ 
guffor ;— and, if all the sugar is solid, 
then sugar is solid. Don't you under- 
stand that ? 

W. Oh yes. And yet you see 
that is not solid, — ^for, look, the par- 
ticles make way for my finger. 

M. The truth is, that you are 
making a mistake m calling each little 
giain a particle. We do not call a 
piece of anything '' a particle," until 
it is BO smfdl that we can hardly see 
it If you take one of the smallest 
pieces of the sugar, and put it in a 
magmfying glass, you will find that 



it has hundreds of particles. Such a 
little piece is called a grain. 

So you must not say of sugar thai 
it is soUdf or Uquid f but th^t it is 
"gnmtdous." 

W. That will make three quali 
ties. Sugar is sweet, brown, and gnv- 
nulous. I know something else that 
b grannlous. Sand is, and so is salt 
— and sago. 

Ion. But tiiere is a difference be- 
tween sand and sugar. If you put 
sugar in the water, it will melt, and 
sand wHl cot 

M. It is not exactly right to say 
that it will mdt. We say that a thing 
I is melted if its particles are separated 
i by heati — or, rather, caloric. 

W. Yes, when you put lead in the 
fire it mdts — ^that means, its particles 
leave go from each other, and flow 
about 

L. And that is what is done to the 
sugar; — ^when you put it in tear— even 
in cold tea, — jthe water gets in be- 
tween the particles of every grain. 

Ion. And then it makes them 
" leave go" from each other. • 

M. Say separate — "leave go" is 
such a babyish word. 

Ion. Well, tha tea makes the par- 
ticles of the grain sq^arate from each 
other. Then, they set out on an ex- 
cursion between the particles of the 
water — flow about in it, I should say. 

W. Or, mix with it 

Ion, Yes, and so they giye the tea 
a sweet taste. 

L. But, reaUy, the tea has not a 
sweet taste — only the particles of 
sugar, flowing about in the tea, taste 
sweet. 

Ion. I know that ; because, once, 
when mamma gave me some tea, I 
did not know that I was to stu* it, 
and the tea tasted bitter for a long 
time. The trutii was, that the par- 
ticles of the sugar, because they had 
not been " stirred up," were afraid tA 
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come to ihe top, and remained swim- 
ming about at the bottom. 

TT. Bat when yon drank to the 
bottom of your cup — 

Ion. Then the tea tasted very sweet. 

Z. What are we to say is done to 
the sugar, mamma, when its particles 
are separated by the water — ^if it is 
not melted t 

M. We say that it is dissohed. This 
word *' dissolved," is made from a 
Latin word, " solvere," to loosen. 

W. Then, dissolved just means 
that the particles are let loose ? 

M. Yes, and substances which may 
be dissolved by water or any other 
liquid, are called "" soluble." 

W, Then we have found /our qua- 
lities. The sugar is sweet, brown, 
granulous, and soluble. Please, mam- 
ma, will you let us hear its history 
now? WUl you tell us where it comes 
from? 

Ion. Mamma, I should like, for a 
change, if you would let the sugar 
give its own history, just as the But- 
terfly did. Gndns of sugar can talk, 
I daresay, as much as Butterflies. 

Jl. Yes ; when mamma helps 
them. 

M. Very well, I will put scMme 
sugar in this spoon. Now, listen to 
tiiem: — 

"We poor grains of sugar have 
been very much ill-used, and squeezed, 
and beaten, and boiled, and otherwise 
abused: — and, we know, from what 
you said just now, that, because our 
taste is good, you are going to drown 
us in your tea, and swallow us up 
for food." 

L. Oh ! poor things — they have 
just learned that they are soluble. But, 
mamma, they are talking in rhyme ; 
is that the way they talk in the 
countries sugar comes from? Please 
let them talk properly. 

M, That it the language of the 
East. People are rather musical in 
those parts ; — ^but, I forgot, the sugar- 
ed 



gnuns came from the West. Yon 
shall hear what they say: — 

** Please to bring the map, and look 
between North and South America ; 
then you will see a number of islands 
called the West Indies. In one of 
these islands, called Jamaica, wb 
were bom. This island is a very hot 
place, and so are all the countries in 
the part which we call the ^'middle" 
of the world. But the plants there 
never care for the heat, — ^they grow 
all the better for it. You should see 
the mighty trees, — ^the bamboo oanes, 
the banyan, and the palm trees I 
They look very fine and large, but 
nothing could have looked so fine as 
our caneij in which we were bom. 

''Oh! take us back to the West 
Indies, and then we will show yon a 
sight! You should have lived in a 
house near our plantation, when we 
were growing. There were thousands 
of canes, and inside some of these 
canes we lived in the form of juice." 

Papa. Yes, and you oi^ht to know 
that there is sugar in nearly all plants. 
You may make sugar out of a cab- 
bage-stalk. 

W. And I have read in a book 
about the French people making 
sogar from beet-root 

F. It is the sugar in plants whidi 
nourishes you. There is sugar in 
ke^t and grass. 

L. Yes. We of\»n say that the 
hay smells sweet ; I suppose that is 
why tlie cows like it. But, what w 
n sagar-cane, papa? 

P. It is a plant which grows up 
with a long stalk, and witibout any 
pith in it. It has knots on it, just 
like a reed or a straw. 

Ion, I have a little cane up-stairs; 
I will run and fetch it See! there is 
no pith in it, but it has a number of 
little holes. 

P. And there are many other 
plants in the West Indies, whioh 
grow in a different way frwi that of 
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the plants in this oonntry. But we 
most not talk abont them now. 
Let the sogar-graitts go on with their 
^eech: — 

^ Tfae canes grew until they were 
Dmch higher than a man — some of 
tiiem twice ashigh. Then, they were of 
a bright-yellow colour, with a fine tuft 
of green leaves growing from the top 
«oints, and a wMtish flower springing 
froni the centre. That was the time 
when we were worth seeing. You 
talk in this country about your golden 
grains ; — ^but, go and see the golden 
canes! The people used to say, when 
the wind blew over the great field, 
and waved the canes to and fro, that 
tiiey looked like 9, tea of gold I All 
the «nimals were pleased with our 
good looks, or raUier with our taste. 
The rate crq>t m to have a nibble, the 
menkeya stole in to make a feast, uid 
the planters came and shot them. 

^ The Negroes and slaves soon came 
then and cut us down. Then the 
canes were tied up in bundles, and 
carried to a mill, where they were 
placed between two rollers, so that 
they might be crushed and squeezed 
until their juice ran out. It was a 
horrid pressure, and we flowed out 
quickly into a trough under the mUI. 
When the tirongh was full, some ne- 
groes came and emptied us into a 
krge boiler; — and how were we 
shocked, when, soon after, we saw 
tioiem takeour beautiful canes in which 
we were bom — for they were lying 
about on the floor all bruised, and 
flattened — and put them in the fire- 
place undemeatib, to be burned! Oh! 
we were very angry at this, but when 
they were made to bum until the heat 
of thfeir flames came through the 
boiler, and through us, then we boiled 
with anger — and heat too. 

** But we have no heart to tell of all 
0ie had things tHat were done to us. 
They mixe^ lime with us, to take 
awiay what they called our acid ; then 



a '^Bcmn' rose to oar surface, and 

that was taken from us because they 

said it was not good. We were boiled 

in this way several times, and were 

i afterwards poured into wooden pans, 

I where we became cool again, and 

I formed ourselves into little crystals, 

I or grains. Then they shut us up in 

a large dark cask called a hogshead, 

and some of the juice, which was still 

in a liquid state, drained away through 

a hole at the bottom. They called 

theso drainings 'molasses;' and, I 

heard tiiat it was used for making a 

I spirit called * rum.' 

' "After the hogshead hadjbeen drained, 

it was put on board ship, and we were 

; brought to England. We heard that 

' the sugar in the hogsiiead next to us 

{ underwent some new changes, and 

I was called 'clayed sugar.' " 

P. Ah I yot^ may read abont that 
in the Penny JIffagazme. 

^ And another hogshead was sent 
to some men called ' sugar refiners,* 
where its best part was made into 
lump stigoTj and its coarse parts into 
treacle." 

Now let us make a lesson about it. 
Lesson 4. Sugail (I.) Sugar is a 
hrown^ gramdous, sweetf and soluble 
sidatance. 

(2.) It is t^ juice of a jointed cane 
which grows in the West Indies, and 
other hot countries. When the canes 
are ripe, they are about twice, the height 
of a manj and have a beautiful tuft of 
leaves andfowers at Hie top, 

(3.) They are then cut down^ tied in 
a bundle^ and taken to a mUl, where 
their juice is squeezed out. This juice 
is botled several times ; its acid is de- 
stroyed with lime ; and it is then poured 
into a wooden trough, where it coolSf 
and forms grains called Sugak. 

(4.) The sugar is packed in hogs- 
heads, and sent to England, and its drg^ 
pings or molasses are made into Run. 
Sugar is also made into Clayed Sugas, 
and LoAP Sugar, and Tkbaglb. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND.'— BERWICK. 
Papa, Here, Lucy, is another 
letter from Mr. Young — ^you may 
read it : — 

Z. Dear children, — 
You would like my old horse 
" Peg" very much if you knew 
her. She is very steady and well 
hehaved, and seems quite pleased 
at the idea of trotting through 
England with her master on her 
back. As soon as I had told her 
that I wanted my dinner, she 
turned her face to the east, and 
set off briskly along the banks 
of the Tweed. We did not stop 
until she had trotted six miles, 
and came in sight of the sea.* 
Then we saw before us an old- 
fesliioned-looking town; it was 
fimrrounded by the remains of a 
very thick stone wall, and there 
was a strong " fort," with little 
holes in it, from which I could 
see the cannons peeping out 
There was the ruin of a grey old 
castle, which seemed to have oeen 
battered by the cannon-balls, and 
a fine bridge, with fifteen arches, 
built over the Tweed. 

I think that old Ves must 
have visited this town berore, for 
she took me to an inn, where I 
fcnind that there was a very ffood 
stable for her, and a nice bed for 
myself. 

" WeU, Landlord," I said, 
'* what is the name of this town?" 
" X. Berwick, sir." 
" It is a curious old place. Is 

* Every child who reads these Lessons 
■houid be provided with a map, on which 
he might mark the line of journey. This 
to indispensable for learning Geogkapht, 
which is the object of the Lesson. 
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it an English town, or a Scotch 
town ?" 

" L. Neither, sir ; it is an in- 
dependent town." 

" But, what do you mean by 
that?" 

" L, Fll tell ye, sir, while they 
ffet the salmon ready for your 
dinner. Did you notice any 
strong-looking places as you came 
into me town ? 
"Yes." 

"X. Ah! sir, if those old grey 
stones could speak, they would 
tell you many a hot taie about 
the * Border wars.* You see, sir, 
before the time of King James 
the First, England and Bcotlaud 
were two separate kingdoms; 
and the English and Scotch were 
often fighting with one another, 
instead of being friends, as th^ 
are now. The edgo of eoxai 
country was called * the border,* 
and the people living here were 
called 'borderers.* 

" This part must have been a 
wretched place; for there was 
continued fighting and stealing 
going on. No farmer would have 
dared to leave any sheep or cows 
in the fields durmg the night 
Sometinves, during tho daik 
nights, there would be, perhaps, 
two or three hundred people em- 
ployed, watching on the hills. 
And, if any one of those men on 
the * night-watch* soxmded an 
alarm by blowing a horn, every 
man in his bed, who might hear 
even the echo, was obliged, under 
pain of dea&, to rise up, take his 
torch, his spear, and bow, and 
follow the *fray,' a| the fight 
was called. 
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" But, when the great battles 
eame ; — when the king of Scot- 
land would bring his large armies 
to fight the king of England^ — 
then, the poor people in Berwick 
would suffer. For, at one time, 
Berwick belonged to the Scotch, 
and it wotdd be attacked by the 
English ; — ^at another time it be- 
longed to England; then, the 
Scotch would attack us. King 
Edwakd the First once but- 
chered nearly all the people, and 
burned the buildings to ashes. 

" You know the old castle ? — 
Well, sir r in the time of King 
Henrt the Fourth, which was 
about 100 years after the time of 
Edward, the Earl of Northum- 
berland rebelled, and shut him- 
self up in the town. 

"The king's army came to 
attack him, and brought a cannon 
with them : — and from the hill 
which you can see out of window, 
they fired off a great cannon-ball, 
weighing ninety-six pounds. This 
was the Jlrst cannon-hall ever fired 
in England; — and it so fright- 
ened the soldiers in the castle, 
that they surrendered directly. 

" Now, sir, think what a shame 
it was for the poor people here 
to have their houses burned, and 
cannon-balls fired at them, for 
nothing at all ! 

" They didn't ask the Earl of 
Northumberland to rebel, and 
they did not ask him to come 
hei^ — ^he came because he chose. 
In this way the Berwick folk 
w«« never happy or safe — for, 
as the city is exactly between the 
two countries, it was a most im- 
portant place in war time, and 
the English and Scotch were 



always fighting for it. The 
townspeople did not want to be 
fought for, and lived on until the 
time of Mary Queen of Scots. 
This Queen, and younff Edward 
THE Sixth, then made a treaty 
with each other, and agreed that 
Berwick should not be dependent 
on England, and not dependent 
on Scotland, but shoula be an 
independent town,** 

W. " That means, I suppose, 
that the people would depend 
upon themselves, and not belong 
to anybody ?** 

" t. There's another castle, 
worth noticing, not far from 
here, sir. It is about six miles 
off, on the southern bank of the 
Tweed, and isu^alled Norham 
Castle." 

•* Yes," I said, " I was there 
about an hour ago ; what a 
crumbly old tower it has !" 

" Well, sir," said he. "^u re- 
menfber that English King, Ed- 
ward the First, whom 1 spoke of 
just now. In Ids time there were 
two great men in Scotland, who 
both wanted to be king — they 
were called Robert Bruce, and 
John Baliol. Now, the Scots 
could not tell which man to 
choose, so they invited Edward 
the First to come and be umpire 
— that means, to choose for them ; 
— and, when he came, he lived 
in Norham Castle." 

"Perhaps," I said, "he did not 
like to go fai'ther, for fcai* the 
Scots should kill him." 

" Perhaps so, sir, for he was a 
veiy crafty fellow; he wanted 
really to be King of Scotland 
himself; and afterwards, he tried 
very hard to conquer the S<iKA». 
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Ah ! I could tell you a great deal 
about King Edward, and Robert 
Bruce, and Sir William Wallace j 
but another time will do, sir, for 
here is your salmon coming." 

" You have plenty of salmon 
here?" I said. 

" Yes, sii;', it is caught in our 
river. The river Tweed, and 
nearly all the northern rivers, are 
famous for this fish. If you will 
go in the town, on market-day, 
you will see that our principal 
trade is in salmon and com. We 
sell great nimibers of eggs too. 
Some of the salmon is * exported/ 
and some is pickled, and sent to 
London.'** 

Ion. Ah t T like pickled sal- 
mon. 

** Do not the people here catch 
iieiJisnoTihj spearing them?" I said. 

" Yes, sir, but not very often. 
They generally use a net^ or a 
rod : — ^but, I know some men 
who will be going out to-morrow 
night to spear salmon, and you 
shall go if you like, sir, and see 
them caught." 

Do you know, dear children, 
I saw some curious things that 
night ? — ^but I have not time to 
tefl you all now. It was a black, 
cloudy night — no moon — andw^s 



I went in the boat, on the dark 
river, where we could not see 
each other's faces. After some 
time we stopped. The men threw 
their nets in the water, and held 
lighted torches on its surface. 
The iishes, when they saw the 
torch, could not understand what 
new moon, or sun, or star had 
come down to visit them, and 
were ve^ curious to ccme and 
see it. 'uiey could not see us in 
the boat, because it was so dark, 
but we could see them in the 
water, because it was lighted up ; 
— and, as they came round the 
torch to inquire what was the 
matter, the men from above 
struck them with their spears, 
and killed them. The poor fishes 
struggled very much, but they 
soon died. I did not think that, 
after all, it was such cruel work 
as fishing with a rod and line. 

When I reached home I was 
so tired and sleepy that I went 
up-stairs to bed directly, and did 
not stop to make any notes. X 
will write them in the course of 
the week, and will send them to 
you in my next letter. 
I am, dear children, 

Your faithful friend^ 
Henky YouNa 



HuBRAH I hurrah for England I 
Her woods and valleys green ; 

Hurrah for good old England ! 
Hurrah for England's Queen ! 

Good ships be on her waters. 
Firm friends upon her shores, 

Peace, peace within her borders, 
And plenty in her stores \ 



Right joyously we're singing, 
We're glad to make it known 

That we love the landiwe live in, 
And our Queen upon her throne 

Then hurrah for merry England I 
And may we still be seen 

True to our own dear countiy. 
And loyal to our Queen 1 
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' Lenon 4. ANGLES. 
W. See, papa ! I have formed 40 
so^M with five linea. 




/on. And here are Ax. lines, form- 
ing 60 angles. 




P. These are formed correctly. 
To-day we will talk abont different 
sorts of angles. Look at these angles, 
tnd tell me if they are all alike ? 

^KAr/~v 

W. No, they are of different sizes 
— ^what a large angle this end one is I 

P, Why is the end one larger than 
the other ? 

W. Because It has bnger " legs,** 
I suppose. 

' Ion, I don't think that is the rea- 
aoQ, because I noticed that all their 
1^8 were of nearly the same length. 

W. No, I see now; it is the dirtc- 

fms of the lines which makes the 

aoglf « larger, for if you make the 

two lines stretch out in a direction 

Mryfar from each other, the opening 

becomes larger, and tb^u. of course, 

iie angle is larger. 

7<Hi. Or if you make the two \an 
G ^ 




point in nearly the same dinMstion, 
like those in the first angle, then the 
opening becomes smaller, and the 
point (no, the vertex) becomes sharper 
— so the sizes of angles depend on the 
direciion of the lines. 

P. Lend me your pencil, Willie ; 
now I will draw on this piece of 
J ^ paper two angles, ipth 
two lines. I have 
marked them 1 and 2. 
Tell me, are they 
alike? 

W. No ; No. 1 is much smaller than 
Na 2 ; but, if you were to move the 
oblique line up a little. No. 1 would 
become larger, and No. 2 smaller. 

L. Yes; No. I would be made 
just as much larger, as No. 2 would 
be smaller. The piece taken from 
No. 2 would be added to No. 1 : — 
that is fair ! 

P. But, if I were to make the 
line lean in the Opposite direction, 
then No. 2 would be too smalL That 
would not be "fair," you know. 
When should I leave off moving the 
line, so that the angles might be of 
tlie same size? 

L, When you have made the line 
quite upright — perpendicular, I mean. 

P. Suppose I make 
an upright line, — ^then j y 

we shall see. [/ 

L. Ah ! papa, now " 
they are equal 

P. There is a proper name for 
the size of these angles. I will make 
the rule for you: — " When one Une 
standing on another makes the angles on 
each side ofeqwdsize, they tare oaMedf 
W. Squabe angles I for, seel 
they are both square. 

P. No, Willie a ''square* must 
have four angles. Such angles are 
called Right akolbs. What does 
the dotted line which I have made 
show you ? 

W It shows how much Na 1 wii 
too large before. ^^^ 
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/oi». And, of coarse, it shows too 
how much No. 2 was too smaU. And 
what are we to call the two angles 
which are not of the same size? 
What is the name of the largo one, 
with a blunt vertex ? 

P, I have a jMtin name ready for it 
The Latin word for blunt is " Obtusus," 
so we call it " an obtuse angle." 

Xr And has the small angle a Latin 
n^me too? 

P. Yes; — asananglesmaUettium 
a right angle has a ^rp yertex, we 
call it 

W. I know the Latin for ^arp— 
« Acutus." 

P. That is it So we eall it an 
* acute angh. 

Ion. Now I see a rule, which I can 
make : — When you join a perpendicular 
line to the middle of a horizontal Une-^ 

W. It need not be exactly in the 
middle, Ion. 

Ion, Well, never mind. When you 
foin a perpendicular line to a horizontal 
Une^ the angles on each side of it art of 
equal size, and are caUed Right jln- 
GLKS i — andf when you place an oblique 
Une on an horizontal Ikm, the angles on 
each side are of unequal size — the smaU 
one is called an Acute jLngle, and the 
large one an Obtuse angle. 

P. But the two lines need not al- 
ways beperpendicular and horizontal. 
You. may make right, and acute, and 
obtuse angles, ii» ill manner of direc- 
tions i 80 :r— 
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Now we will eaaily make the les- 
son ; — 

Lesson No. 4.— (9.) Anghs may 
differ in size. Their size dq^enda on 
the direction of the Tines. 

(10.) When one Une standing on 

jnother makes the angles on each suk.of 

it eouatthey are called Right angles. ' 
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(U.) AnaMgdemmSkT ihanari^ 
ongle is caUed an Acute angle. 

(12.) An angle larger thtm a ri^i 
angle is called an Obtuse angle. 

Ion. I shall always remember t^em 
in this way : — 

Square angles arecalled Right au^ea. 
Sharp angles „ Acute angles. 
Blunt angles „ Obtuse angles. 

P. Did you ever take paina to 
notice any of these angles in nature ? 

W. I da not think we have noticed 
many in nature, but we have seoa 

them in the streets. Last Wednesday, 
Ion and I were talking about the 
Lesson on Angles, as we eame home 
from school. We counted up all the 
right angles we saw, — we called 
them square angles then. As we came 
out of the aohool-door we saw that 
the corners of the door-steps were 
right angles, so were the comers 
of the door, — of the panels — of tha 
railings — the window — ^the bricks 
There were right angles in the oor- 
ners of the paving-stones — the cor-: 
ners of the houses — ^the balconies — 
the public-house sign---and the om- 
nibuses. Every thing seemed to have 
a right angle in it The little railing 
sticking out from the lamp-post made 
a right angle ; we met a man with 
a box that was fidl of angles! 
another came with a hookj another 
with bills; another brought an organ. 
There was a carpenter with right 
angles in his cap, and a gu*l with 
right angles in her apron. The old 
woman's stall had right angles in it, 
an4 so had the " hardbake" she sold. 
The right angles seemed to be coining 
up to our faces— everywhere I 

P. And you might have had one 
in your mouth j if you had had some 
hardbake! 

Zr.-Ah!— I h*ve ^ever tasted a 
right angle. 

Ion. Eicepting, Lucy, the comer 
of your bread and butter, whidi yoa 
are biting off now. 
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P. We learned last Monday aboat 
0peaMitg more than tbe truth, — 
*^'&skggenk\9iL "we called it. 

W. Ahl and tiiere are some peo^ 
jtiat iike the water-evess man. Now, 
I know why mamma went to tbafc 
^itiet, old-fashioned-lookuig ihop, 
when flhebonglit Loey's merino dress. 

Tiifflrais a targe diop in tbe High 
^Sbreet, with {rfate-glsss windows, 
which neatly readi down to the pave- 
tnent, and when we passed it there 
-were bills up about Failgb£ 14000 
Pibcbbof'Mbrivo! — SstUNa Off! 
And there wera large tickets with nx 
iiiates isf ^dmirfttiea on them, saying, 
^Ver^ Cheap f The CkeapeH House fT 
just- as the otd man wud his were the 
best water-oMsses. 

P. Aiid your quamma did not buy 
«ny metino there, I suppose? 

IT.Ohao. She (bid that those 
tffls wera groBt ^^exaggeratloBS " — 
mora than die trath; usd thst she 
would aob tnA the people wlio kept 
Ijhat fihop, — flfae bwtght the staff 
for my pinafeuss t^iera, and it soon 
woM out. When we went to tlie 
i^det-looking ihop, Luey and I 
tiiovght it ninst be a dear plaoe, for 
tiie draperonlybroas^t us two things 
which wera cheap, and he did not say 
that they were very cheap. He called 
the ^Iier pieces feod^ and mamma 
seemed to believe all that he said. 

Luey, And, yott raaemfoer, Willie, 
when Momma engaged a new ser- 
vant last Wedoeeday? Do you 
know why die did not have the one 
•who came on Tuesday night, with 
wadti s fine bonnet? 



W, I think I can guess. Because 
she talked so quickly, and did not 
give mamma time to ask her any 
qnestions. She said so much abotit 
whjit she could do, and how well she 
could make pastry. Mamma said 
she spoke so fast, that she bad not 
time to think whether she was 
speaking mora than the truth, or not 

l(m. And I know another things 
Mamma did not like her, because she 
wore green kid gloves. Those things 
wera exaggerations. Her wearing 
them was as much as to say, *'I am a 
lady," when she was not. What is 
Uie use of a servant wanting to look 
like a lady? — it is just as bad as a 
lady trying to look like a servant 

W, And I wonder why people who 
ara poor want to look like rich people 
— it is veiy foolish, I am sure, be- 
cause— 

P. Come, you are going on a little 
too fast. Master WiUie. Listen to 
another tale :— 

Mr. Peter Gxhtexll was a man 
who tibought that all money was 
gain. If you had asked him, ''What 
ara you diinking about?'' he would 
have sud, " Money;" and if you had 
asked him, '' What is tlie best tliinig 
in the world?" he would have said, 
"Money." 

He ordered a new coat from the 
tailor, and said jto him, that the 
cloth of the last coat was not good, 
when it was, — and he made the 
tailor oliarge 4^. less. So he took 
care of the four shillings, and put 
them in a drawer, and said he had 
gained that money. 

W. Ko. He had only bouqU ^oa 
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moQ^. He had given the trath for 
it; — tiiat was a dear bai^gain. 

P. Once, he hired a now groom to 
take care of liis horse. He told him 
that die wages he wanted were too 
much, and that be knew a groom 
who would oome for £1 6 a year. 

W. Well, there was no barm in 
saying that, if it was tnxe. 

P. It was tme, Willie, but then, 
it was not aU the truth. The groom 
he spoke of was a bad groom, who 
did not understand horses — and he 
did not tell him that 

W. Ah I I see now, be told him 
leu than the truth; and that is just 
as bad as saying more than the truth. 
Jon. He ought to haTe been at 
the public meeting last week. He 
should have heard that great speaker, 
with the loud voice, who cried out, 
^ We wUlhave the truth, the whole truth," 
W. And he said, *' We will have 
nothing hut the truth.'' The water- 
cress man would have agreed to that 
P. But I am going to tell you 
about Mr. Ganeall's house. When 
y^ur Aun^ Mary and I were children, 
your grandfather lived next door to 
him. His father built that house. 
There were fourteen windows- in 
firont, and a pretty doorway with 
steps to it There was a long path 
leading to the doorway, with a row of 
trees on each side; and there was a 
broad green lawn, with a pond and 
fountain in the jniddle of it At the 
back of the house, there -was a fine 
flower-garden, another green lawn, 
a shrubbery, an orchard, and a 
kitchen-garden. 

Oh I it was a beautiful place, and 
we liked it because it was always so 
quiet! Mr. GaneaU never asked us 
to come and see him, for he did not 
like children, so we used to sit, on 
summer afternoons, on half-holidays, 
and look over the palings. 

We would often sit still and look 
— ^r an hour. The yellow light of 
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the sun would steal in quietly amongil 
the dark leaves of the shrubbeiy, and 
slilybrightenthemnp. Then H would 
come out through the trees, and spread 
itself over the lawn. Then, lanky 
shadows of branches, and thick sha^ 
dows of leaves, would show themselves 
on the grass, and wave backwards 
and forvratrds, as the wind moved tt^ 
trees. Ah! but the wind only 
moved them gently! It was afraid 
to be rode, and make a nmse there-! 
so it only made a bree^ sound,, and 
rustled Uie leaves to mi^e them sii^ 
<'Hu8k!» It knew that k had no. 
right to be out en a sunny af temooii^ 
especially in so very quiet a place. 

For there, every one was quiet 
The white butterflies flew over th» 
flower-beds quietly. The sparrows 
just shook tbeoselves in the dust> 
and liopped about without ehiiping a 
sound. AU we heard, was the boas 
of some sleepy old be«, or some idle 
grasshopper^ "crick.** Even the 
little brown spamel, who lived in the 
house, and had to go into the shrub- 
bery and back again for sometfaini^ 
left the path, and trod with his soft 
feet on the velvet grass; and, instead 
of barking at iks and wagging his tail^ 
he looked up, and passed on with 
his nose to the ground. Soeveiy- 
thing seemed to be dosing, and sleepy, 
exeept .when a great saucy orow,wh» 
was flying high over our beads, 
squalled out, and made a loud 
"Kav^r-p-rT as much as to say to 
us, *< How do yott like that?" 

And, that was why we liked tha 
plaee — because it always seemed so 
stUl. It seemed as if nobody lived 
there, for Mr. CiaaeaU was in th» 
city all day. 

W. I should think that the serw 
vants enjoyed themselves the most^ . 
P. WeoffcenthocfhtthatkwastcA 
large a house for a man who bad no4 
any children, or any wife. He only 
seemed to like it because it was Qui^ 
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But, aae morning before break- 
fint, there came a strange man with a 
fams tbii^, sotnething like a tele- 
•eope, "wlneh fttood on three legs. He 
pot it down jtut between oai house 
aad Mr. Oaneali's, and peeped 
ihSKm^ it, fHiilst ano^er man stood 
s long -way off, and held up a tall, 
straight staff, fer him to look at. 
Ifhe flta^Thad mmibers printed <in it, 
nrhoeh he counted. So I asked the 
man what the^r were'both doing, and 
he Mid they were making "trial 
leDeks," and that in a^bout four or five 
years' time there would be a branch 
rail-road, running Just between Mr. 
Qtnefldl's pai^ a^ ear garden. 

Ton shduld'have sten how angry 
Kr. Qaneall was when he heard 
OMnt it fie sud that be didn't like 
B^ses, tmd he would not have a 
oikBy railiNray close to his house, 
niien'he waikted to'be quiet ; and at 
last, he said that he would let the 
hOttae to some one else, and go aw^y. 
About a week afterwaids, When we 
matt all quite sure that the railroad 
would be made, we saw an adrer- 
tiMBsentin the Tmm — 

TO LET, ov Leasx of 21 Ycaiu, 
an ftligible VAUttY MANSION. 
tttoate in -Lower Clapton, containing 
ti tBooflu, with Coackihodie, StaUes, 
Out'housei, Green- bouseit and good 
anppljr of sining water. The House hai 
nine acres of meadow-land attaclied, with 
Otchard, Shnilibenr.&fiehea -garden,fte., 
and ooramands an extensive view of the 
River Lea. For terms, and cards to 
view, app(^ to X. Y. Z., opposite the 
Oq^tatts Aaylam, Clinton. 

W, Ah! he never put a word hi 
Ihe advertisement about the railway. 
He wfljB keeping back a part of the 
tmoi agnn. ' 

Luey. What h a << lease," papa? 

P. The lease was an a^reefMnt 
that ^e gentleman who took the 
homeahould live in it for 21 yeart 
-M^ had to p^y- 190 gumeas a year 
fir rent 

X. Bfit he wotdd not have agieed 



to pay so much, if he had known 
that a raUwiijy was coming to distosb 
him? 

P. Ko. And Mr. Ganeall thought 
he had made another good bargain* 
The whole truth, however, oame out 
soon afterwards; and then, of course, 
the gentleman wanted to pay less 
rent. But Mr. Ganeall said, « Ko, 
he would not take less." 

L, What did the gentleman do? 

P. Be began what is called a 
"lawsuit," — that means, i^ey both 
went to a Judge, that he might say 
who was right. 

L. What did ihe Judge say? 

P. The Judge said, " That if Mr. 
Ganeall did not know before the learn 
teae made, that the railroad was to be 
there, it was not his fault, and he 
ought not to have less rent; but, that 
if he did know, he ought to have said 
so, and ought to say so now. 

L. I suppose he confessed thin 
that he did know? 

P. No. He said hie was not obliged 
to toy anything. But at last, one of 
the servants who had lived with hiih 
came forward, and told the Judge 
about the man who had made the 
'* trial-levels," and spoke the tohole 
truth. 

TT. And what was dohe then? 

P. Then Mr. Ganeall had to rO- 
ceive less rent; and he found that 
in trying to gain too much for hifl 
house he had not gained anything, 
but had lost much money. He had 
to pay his own lawyer's bill, which 
was £200 e». Bd, ; and the bill of 
the gentleman's lawyer, which was 
£819 7«. 3(2. 

L. Let me make a lesson about 
him, papa! — It k wrong to gpeal'tesa 
than the «ru(&,/o»*1^^w^— whAt is !tf 

P. PfeBVAllICAttOH. 

W, Mr. Ganeall paid very deitt 
fbr that lesson. He gave up the Tnith, 
£S\9 78. Sd. and £200 6«. 8d, That 
was not ft good ''bngain" at all. 
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THE FOUR SUB-KINGDOMS. 

W, Mamma, you did not, last 
Tuesday, tell us the names oS any 
branched animals. 

Ion. But, WilCe, I haye been 
looking in papa's Natural History 
books, and have found out severaL 
There is one which we saw when 
we were in a boat near Brighton. 
The boatman called it a "Jelly fish," 
and in the book it is called a " Sba, 
Nettle." 

And there is another which has a 
round shell covered all over 'with 
prickles, like a Hedgehog. It is 
called the Sea Ubchin, or Sea Eoo. 
There is another very beautiful one, 
called the Sea Anemone. There 
are also others called Cokai^, which 
form rocks. 

W. There are seven kinds. I will 
count them : — The Hydra ; Star- 
fish ; Jelly-fisl^ ; Sea-egg ; Sea- 
anemone ; and Coral. But, mamma, 
you gave us a Latin name for the 
backboned division of animals, — are 
there not Latin names for the other 
divisions ? 

if. Yes. These " branched ani- 
mals" — their limbs may not only be 
compared to jbhe branches growing 
out from the trunk of a tree, but 
you may compare them to the rays 
of light reflected from the sun. 
The Latin word for ray is " radius," 
80 we call these animals " Radiated 
Animals." 

And the soft-hodied animals. The 
Latin word for soft is " mollis," so 
we call them Molluscous 
Animals. 

W. And what are we to call the 
jointed aninudSf mamma ? 

M. From the Latin word arltcu2««, 
which means a " little joint," ytq give 
them the name, Abticulated 
Animals. 

Ion. And why,mamma, are the hack 

honed animak called '* vertebrated ?*' 
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M, From aootiber Latin wordi 
" Vertebra ;" that is the name given 
to the litUe bones of which th» 
spine or backbone is ccHoaposed. 

I have been thinking that, to- 
day, instead of learning any new 
lessons, it would be well for you to 
let me hear how much you know of 
the old ones. Now, I have said, that 
all animals may be arranged into 
four great diviuons. How many 
particulars did I give that you might 
know the Backboned AmmaU f 

Ion, Three, mamma. 

M, And how many parts did tin 
Butterfly mention by which yoo 
might know the Jointed Ammalt t 

Ion. Three, mamma. There were 
four particulars by which we distin- 
guished the St^hodiedAnimah ; and 
five points by which we knew the 
Branched Animah'^ 

M. To-day, then, we will recapi- 
tulate these particulars. Let us afl 
repeat the distinctions of the four 
sub-kingdoms. 

W. What did you call them, 
mamma? 

M. " Sub-kingdoms;" we murt 
not call them divisions now. 

W, That is a curious name. May 
we not call them chasee instead, 
mamma? 

Ion. Or, " Regiments?" Or, we 
might call them the four ^ tribes." 

M, No, I will tell you. When 
we speak of all the animals, we do 
not say the animal "class," for they 
are in too great a number to form 
only a close. 

W. No, you say that they form 
the '* Animal Kingdosn.'* 

M. And if the master in your 
school, Willie, were to take one of 
the large " divisions" of boys, and 
arrange it into smaller divisions, the 
little divisions would be called — 

W. fitii-divisions. I rememW 
that, because in oar etymology obiit 
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we learned that the Latin word " Sub" 
means under, they would be " under- 
divisions." 

If. It is exactly so with the four 
divisions of the animals. They are 
not large enough to be called " King- 
doms,'' so we call them — 
W. " Sub-kmgdoms." 
M. Now let us repeat: — 
. One great division of animalu ore 
alike because they have— 

1. An internal skeleton. 

2. Red blood. 
S. Four limbs: 

Such M the Dos, Cov, Horte, Sbeep, 
Lton, Pig, Mouie, Elephant, Mole, Eagle, 
Herring, Blackbird, Sparrow, Salmon, 
Toad, Frog, Boy, Lizard, Rabbit, Snake, 
Bat, Whale, Hedgehog, Eel, Ste. &c. See. 
They are ciQled Bacxbom £0, oa Vxaxx- 

BKATED AVIUAU. 

M. Another great division are 
alike because th^ all have-^* 

1. An external skeleton. 

2. White blood. 

8. Not less than six limbs: 

flneh as the Bvttxkplt, Bee, Grass 
bopper, Crab, Earwig, Lobster, Ant, Gnat, 
Silkworm, Flea, Leech, Scorpion, Worm, 
Fly, &c., &e. They are called Joxntxd, 

OB AXTICULATXD AxiUAItS. 

The third great division are known 
by their having — 
■ 1. No skeleton, bnt a thiek skin, called 
" a mantle." 

2. Whitish blood. 

8. No real limbs. 

4. Therefore.notmnch power of motion: 
Such as the Snail, Oyster, Periwinkle, 

Cowrie, Mussel, Slug, ftc, &c., &c , Sic. 
They are called Soft-bodies, ob Mol- 
liVacovB Animals. 

And the fourth great division are 
known because— 

1. Their parts grow from one centre, 
like the branches from the trunk of 
a tree. 

2. They seem to have no regular shape 
or Ihimework. 

5. They may be multiplied almost In 
the same way as we multiply trees 
and plants. 

4. Many of them have liardly any 
power of feeling, seeing, or hear- 
ing ; and are so much like plants, 
that they seem to Join the Animal 
and Vegetable kingdoms togRther : 

Sach as the Htdra, Star-fi^h, Sea 
Vettle, Sea Anemone, Sea Urcliin, &c., 



&e., &c. They are cailed Bbavchxd, «b 
Rasiatxo Anxkals. 

Now we -will repeat together^-^ 
once more ; — " So that the whole 
Animal Kingdom may be divided 
into four sub-kingdoms, viz. : — 

1. THB BACKBOVXDiOayXRTXXBATBV 

SUB-KXMODOH. 

2. Thx Joimtxd, OB Abtxculavxs 

SUB-KIKODOM. 

S. Thx Sopt-bodixd, ob Mollvscoub 

suB-KiHODOM ; and, 
4. Thx Bbamched, ob Rabxatsb 

8ub-kibob03c. 

L. It is a very good thing, mamma, 
that men have found out die plan on 
which all the animals are arranged. 
Now, when I meet an old dog in the 
street, I know something about ^^m , 
I know what place he belongs to. 

W. Or when you meet a Horse^ 
or a Cow, or a Sheep; but, how 
many different animals are made on 
the same plan I What a difference 
there is between an Elephant and |k 
Mouse, or between a Snake and a 
Canary-burd, or between a Flat-fish 
and a Lion! I wonder how they 
would get on if they had to walk ia 
a row. They must be arranged again, 
I suppose, for they do not make a 
very orderly class now. 

M. Yes, you will find that, after 
a little time, we shall take one of the 
sub-kingdoms, and arrange the ani- 
mals into smaller divisions. 

Ion, Just as you 'would take an 
Army of Soldiers and arrange it into 
Regiments; and, then take a regi- 
ment,and divide it into companies. 

W. Or, just as you would take a 
sovereign and change it into shillings; 
and then take a shUlmg, and cha^ 
it into pence. 

M, No, Willie, that is not a good 
comparison; because, you have 
to change the shillings, before 
you arrange them. We shall not 
have to change the nature of our 
animals, nor to change their namee / 
— we shall only airange them as we 
find themi 'm^ 
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THE ROMANS. 

OONQDEST OF BBITAIN. 

W. Now you see, papa, that when 
Caraotactts taUsed to Casaax, Ctdsar 
did not like to kill him. 

P. No. 

W. Well, then, that is just what I 
'hKve thought — if men would talk to 
;One another, they would not fight so 
much. If Ceesar had hoard that 
speech before he sent his army here, 
perhaps he would not have made a 
war, nor killed any of the Britons. 

P, He ought not to have done so, 
Wiliie; but let us go on with the His- 
tory. When Claudius died, there 
was another Emperor called Nero. 
He sent more soldiers to try and 
conquer the Britons. In one part 
of the island there lived a Queen 
called Boadicea, and her two daugh- 
tors. When this poor Queen's hus- 
band died, the Romans treated her 
flmd her daughters very cruelly. The 
Britons were so enraged at this 
cowardly hehaviour, that they rose 

op, TWO HUNDRED THOUSAITD OF 

VHBSC, to fight for her. They de- 
stroyed the villages and towns, and 
burned the Roman city called London. 

Ion. And did they drive away the 
Romans? 

P. No: the Britons tried to, but 
they were conquered again. In a 
great battle, the Romans slew eighty 
^ousand of them, and the Queen 
Boadicea was so broken-hearted that 
she poisoned herself. Year after 
year, there was continued fighting, 
until the time of the Emperor Yes- 
pjkBiAK, when the whole island was 
subdued. Britain was then governed 
by the Romans, and it became a 
provinoe of Rome, I'ust as India is 
BOW a province of Britain. 

L, (^ I 1 am to sorry that they 

eonquored ; because they had no right 

to the Island. 

P. I dare say the Britons were 
SO 



sorry, too^but, Lucy, God so orders 
things that, whenever there is any 
evil, there is almost always some good 
with it. 

W. But was there any good fear 
the Britons when the Romans con- 
quered them? 

P. Yes. The Romans brought 
evil and good too. They had more 
knowledge than the Britons, and, 
when they came here, they taught 
the people many things. They 
showed them how to build laige 
handsome houses, and to plant beau- 
tifiil gardens. Many of the Roman 
soldiers were engineers And sniw 
veyors. They made hard broad 
roads through the country, paved 
them with stone, and placed mile- 
stones upon them. These were 
such famous roads, that some of them 
have lasted until now — nearly 
eighteen hundred years I 

The Romans also built ma^y 
large cities, with walls round them, 
such as York, Bath, and Chestsi^ 
and in them they made temples, 
baths, and market-places. They 
also made schools, where tbdr own 
childien and the little Britons were 
taught to read and write. They 
made good laws, better than those of 
the Druids, so that in about a hun- 
dred years there was a great change 
in the people's manners. Many <tf 
the Britons left off painting thek 
bodies, and began to wash themselves 
and comb their hair, and dress IfloB 
the Romans. • Some who had lived 
in an agricultural state, instead of 
dwelling in the fields, had lai^ge 
houses within the walls of the oities. 
At the markets, they learned to use 
money y and to get their living bj 
buying and selling. 

W. What state would you say 
they lived in then? 

P. We might sagr, perhaps, that 
thcty were now in k cMUaed itafeo* 
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Tliey were not called HutMuadmen, 
bat M£RCHAin?8 and Citizens. 

The Eomana also taught the 
people to build castles and stone 
walls. The Emperor SEYBXVfl came 
to Britain; and when he found that 
the natives of Scotland were very 
troublesome, he built a great stone 
wall, with towers on it, to keep 
them out. If you take your map, 
and draw a line from Northumber- 
land, where the wall b^^, to Cum- 
berland, where it ended, you will see 
that it extended right across the north 
of England The Romans lived here, 
and governed the Britons for nearly 
400 yeafs, until the year 430. 

Ion. What happened then? 

P. In the reign of an Emperor 
called Vai^ektinian the Youjnoeb, 
the pe<^le in Rome, who for a long 
time had. been growing idle and ciure- 
less, were unable to defend their own 
6ty, They were then obliged to 
tead. for all the soldiers in Britain to 
came and help them. So the Romans 
bid good-bye to the Britons, and left 
them alone by themselves. 

W» Ah! good-bye, old Romans, 
the BritODB are free againi 



P, But before we leave them alto- 
gether, I want you to recollect tiio 
Emperors whom you have heard of, 
and all the British Chiefs; so we will 
count up their names, and make 
another lesson: — 

Lessons 4 and 5. 

8. About 50 yean B.C. Julius 
CiESAR conquered ihe C%fe/'CAS8iBS« 
LAiTircs, «md made the Britons pajf 
tribute. ^ 

9. Aloiui 50 ^ean A.i>. ike toldiere 
of Claudius Cjesab conquered 
Caractacub. 

10. Theioldiereo/NEXLO Cjbsab 
conquered ClxTESS Boadicba. 

11. The armiet of Vespasiah 
wbdued aU the Britone. 

12. In the reignofVAhESTlSlAS 
THE Younger the Roman sokUeref 
being tvanted at home, dqnirted from 
the Island, and left the Britons to 
themselves, AJ>. 430. 

P, We will call this period of our 
history '' The Romak Period," Qrom 
50 B.C. to A.D. 430. How long was 
the Roman Period, Lucy? 

L, From 50 bjo» to 480 
I nearly 500 yeara. 



Ti8 the Lord who gave our country; 

Tis our God who shields our home ; 
He hftth fixed our habitation. 

And from Him our blessings come. 

We are happy English children, 
And our hearts should glow with lote 

To the Queen whom God sets o'er us, 
And to Him who reigns above. 

Thanks and praise to God Almighty, 
To the Lord of earth and heaven: 

Heart and tongue should sing his praises 
]i'or the blessings he hath given. 
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MILK. 

TT. I do not think we need have 
rft lesson on milk, mamma. We 
know everything about it. 

W. I think you have made a mis- 
take, — let me hear all that yx>o xsaa 
tell me. 

Jon. It is wkke^ and opaqm, 

iMcy. It flows about — so it \% fluid. 
•And, it wiliybrm adrop^ so it is liquid. 

Ion. And, there is a quality in 
nrilk which makes it good to use 
with our tea. It takes away the 
rough, hard taste which tea hae — ^it 
'gives it a softer taste. 

W. Just as oil softens the 
f^aegar, when papa mixes Hihem 
together with his salad. 

if. Because the milk softens your 

tea or coffee, you may call it emol- 

iUmt. This name is made from the 

Latin word, ** mollis,*' which moans 

toft. 

L. I will try and remember it— 
^^Milk is SMOLUBNT." So is pomatum 
«»oit softens my hair when I use it. 

W, And, if you drink plenty of 
milk it will mako you ya<— -^nourish 
-yon. What do you call anything 
that nourishes you, mamma? 

M. First, tell me some other 
things wliich will nourish you? 

L. Bread and butter, beef and 
mutton. 

M. All such things, because they 
nourish you, are called nittritious. 

Ada. I think that plum>pudding 
is *' nutritious." 

Jon. Ah, Ada! that is because 
you think it is nice, I suppose; — 
but, if you eat much plum-pudding, 
it will do more than nourish you — 
it will nuxke you UL 

W. So do iarU — ^they nourish 
you a little, and then make you HI. 
Mamma, what do yon caU nutri- 
tious thinga which will make you ill? 

M. We say they are "onwhole- 
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W. Oh yes. I have often heard 
that word — but you may drink 
plenty of milk, and it will not hurt 
you. So milk must be wholesome. 

M. Tell me some other substances 
which are nutritious, and nor vjHk^ 
towie, 

L. Gake, custards, and sngar, and 
many things which we eat after 
dinner, sometimes. 

J/. Now mention something which 
is wholesome, but not nutritious. 

W. I know of something; Water 
is very wholesome, but I do not 
think that it will nourish you. 

Jon. And so is fresh air, — ^that is 
very wholesome. 

L. I have thought of some more 
which are not nutritious: — Beer, gin, 
wine, tea, and coffee; we could not 
live on them. 

M. Certainly they are not ns- 
tritious, nor wholesome either: — they 
aresHmulaHr^. You shall understand 
the word '' stimulating," some day. 

if. Now tell me of BOine liquids 
which are both wholesome and mh 
tritious, 

W. Broth is,— and soup. 

Jon. And so is grueL 

L. And pesrsoup, -arrowroot, bar- 
ley-water,* — and toast-and- water is 
rather nutritious, I suppose? 

M. Not very — ^but I can see t 
difference between these liquids, and 
the liquid milk. How is milk made? 

W. That is a very hard question; 
because, if we were to mix a hundred 
things together, we could not make 
milk. We get it from a cow, — and 
I don't think that she knows much 
about it. 

M. And what sort of a cow do 
you get gruel, and barley-water from? 

Jon. Why, from no cows at all;— 
you get them from the kitchen; and, 
I suppose that the cook makes them 
there. 

(T. I see the difference you mean, 
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mamma, buch things have to be 
made first, and the milk is just as 
we find it in nature, 

L. And things which are used 
just as we find them in nature, are 
called ncOural 

W. Beef is natural, but bread 
is not, because you have to alter it — 
make it, I mean. An apple is 
natural, so are all fruits; — but if you 
were to mix a little water with the 
milk, then it would not be a natural 
substance any longer, I suppose? 

M, No, it would be milk-and- 
water then. 

L. And vxUer is not natural when 
you put burnt toast in it — it becomes 
" toast-and- water." 

M. Then we will remember about 
milk, — that it is a natural liquid, 
which is nutritious, and wholesome, 
Let us stop to think of this. What 
very different qualities you some- 
times find out in objects I Now, you 
may be almost sure that there is 
some reason toht/ these thmgs have 
soch qualities. There are many 
solid \hings which are nutritious and 
wholesome, — why should God have 
nade a liquid with these qualities? 

W. I do not know. I could live 
witl^ut milk. I like solid things. 

M. Yes. Bat, about nine ^ ears 
ago, if I had given you a nice solid 
jaece of meat, and a crust of bread- 
and-cheese afler it — would you have 
said that yon liked solid things? 

W. No, for I hadn*t any teeth. I 
suppose I lived on liquids then — 
ontil I was promoted to " tops and 
bottoms ;" now I understand why milk 
has these quaUties. Here are the 
veasons — 

If it had not been liquidfX oould 
act have swallowed it. 

If it had not been nutritimUf it 
vonld not have kepH me alive. And 
if it had been unwhole»omef I 
dioald have been^jll everyday. How 
I ihoald have cried 1 



Ion. And, I see' another quality - 
now, which God has put in it, to 
make it fit for babies. It is nice. 
Ah I if it had not been nice, Willie! 
what should we have done? 

M. And, do you never think how 
wonderfully the great God makes all 
things? You see, he can make all 
kinds of qualities, very different from 
each other; and, in all the good 
things he makes, he knows which are 
the best qualities to make them 
usefuL 

Ion, How much God must have 
thought, mamma, when he made the 
world! and what curious qualities he 
has made in some of the trees and 
plants! What do you call the 
quality in Senna-leaves, which makes 
them good for medicine? and the 
quality in linseed which makes it 
good for a cold? 

M. It would be rather difficult to 
make proper names for all the differ- 
ent qualities we find. Besides, it 
would take up too much time now. 
Suppose you count up the qualities 
you have observed in the milk. 

I^. I will, mamma. Milk is 
white, opaque, fluid, liquid, emollient, 
nutritious, and wholesome. And 
now for its " history ;" that will be 
veiy short — "MUk comes from the 
cow " — that is all, I suppose? 

3/1 No, that is not alL What does 
the cow have milk for? 

L, To feed us, and its young calf. 

M, But other animals have milk? 

Ion, Yes. The goat, — the ass. 
Sheep have, for I saw the young 
lambs helping themselves. 

Ada. And puss gives her kittens 
some. milk. 

M, And many more animals have 
milk, — Lions, Elephants, Wolves, 
Foxes, Whales, — it is given to them 
so that they may feed their young. 
Some animals, however, have not 
any. 

W. No. Birds have ia«:^r— ^^ 
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little ones could not suck with their 
beaks! Oar hens chop up the grains 
of barley for the chickens. 

Lucy. And Fishes have not any 
milk, nor Insects, I suppose? 

. M, No. The animals which have 
milk, are those v/hich we call " Mam- 
mals." Some have only enough for 
their own young ones — but God has 
been good enough to make animals 
which liave mors than they want for 
themselves. 

W, And, so we have it. We get 
it from the cow — and in Wales some 
people get milk from the goat 

if. But there are some countries 
^ere cows cannot live very well — 
such as I»apland and Norway — 
and the cold parts of North America. 
Do you think that God would let 
the people there be without milk ? 

Ion, No, I know better than that ; 
because I have read that He has 
made an animal fit to live in such 
countries. It is called the Rein 
Deer. It supplies milk to the Lap- 
landers; and meat, and clothing. 

M, And, cows do not thrive very 
well in hot coimtries — • such as 
Aeabia and others. 

L, And there, God has given them 



the camel — I have read that the 
Arabs get milk from it, and that they 
eat its flesh. 

M, In Tartart, a country in 
Asia, the Tartars drink the milk of 
the mares. They eat horse-flesh too : 
— ^you may see it in their butchers' 
shops. In a part of South America 
some people drink the milk of the 
Llama — and in another country, 
which I forget now, they procure 
milk from the sheep. 

Now let us make up a lesson — 

Lesson 5. Milk. 

(1.) MiUc is a white^ opaque^ emol- 
lient, nutritious^ wholesome, and naturcU 
liquid. 

(2.) TViis liquid is Jound in a class 
<lf animals caUed Mammals. It is 
given to them to feed their young, 

(3.) Some animals have more thaa 
they want for themselves, and there- 
fore they supply mankind. In Eng- 
land it is procured from the Cow, 
and the Ass. In Wales from the 
Goat. In Lapland and cold 
countries, from the Rein Deer. In 
Arabia and hot countries, from the 
Camel. In South America, from 
the Llama ; andin some counirietjnn 
ike Sheep. 
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When all thy mercies, O m^ God, 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I 'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

Unnumber'd blessings on my head 

Thy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those blessings floVd. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a grateful heart. 

To taste those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness I '11 pursue; 

And, after death, in distant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 

Al^DISOXi 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

LIltB. 

Jon. You told OS, papa, that we 
were to learn of another fltud, be- 
ades the fluid Am and the flnid 
Oalosic. We cannot find ont where 

It IS. 

P. It is nearly everywhere. 

Yon wonld not find mneh of !t in 

the coal-cellar, but there is plenty 

in the garden. There is plenty on 

Has side of the street, bat not bo 

nmeh on the diady side. 

W How does it feel, papa ? 

P. It never feels at all — ^it has 
«)t any life. 

W. No. I Iniow the fluid does 
not ftel ; but, how do we feel it ? 

P, It does not give us any parti- 
ediarfeeUnff. We/wreetpeit withour 
eyes, just as we perceive sound witii — 

W. Our ears. 

P. I thinkwe tnay Bay that we 

|«rceive it a little. You know that 

"tiiten there is a very great sound, it 

*18 tqp much for your ears to percdve 

properly 

W. Yes. We say that it Oum us. 

P. And so— ^wlien there is too 

ntneh of this flnid ibr your oyes to 

perceive it properly, it gives yon 

pfdB ; and you shut your eyes and 

"Vink them, and piit your hands 

'More them. I once saw an owl 

^n^nch some boys had brought ont 

firam a daric comer of a oastle. He 

tried to keep his eyes open, and look 

«t tile boys, but lio! thiere was too 

limch of this fltdd. He shut them 

again, and "bobbed" his head up 

i£d -down again in a curious manner. 

- L. Yes, he was dazzled by the 
'Et^t. Ught^that is the fluid you 
BMttn, pft)>a> 

P. That is it In leandng abont 
' fiuB earth of ours, you will find that 
The Light is alxiuwt as importaat 
if^dasheat. 

'^fKklg liolr Word be^ with some 
H 



physical geography. It tells us that 
before the Great Creator divided the 
dry land from the water, and made 
the firmament, He said, " Let trbbb 
BE Light I and there was light" 

Ian. Ah! I think about that some- 
times, papa. It must have been veiy 
difficult ^tu.^ to make — so thin. I 
wonder how God made so much at 
once. 

P. It may seem veiy curious to 
you. 

Ion. But nothing is difficult to 

QOD. 

W. Oh! I should like to have 
been in the world before it was 
made, when it was all dark and 
rumbling ; that is, if I could have 
found a place to at down upon. 
And how beautifal it would have 
been, to see the first bright stream 6f 
light come across the dark world ! 
and, afterwards, to have seen the 
waters divide themselves from the 
land! that would have been the way 
to learn physical geography! 

P. Ah, Willie ! you could not have 
been there. The air was not fit for 
man to breathe. God had not made 
the earth ready for him. 

L, But, papa, I cannot understand 
why you call the light Jltad. I nip- 
pose it has not any particles. 

P. It is hardly right, Lucy, to say 
that it is a fluid, or that it has parHclet. 
It is oilen called '*the motion of a 
fluid," for when the sun shines, we see 
the light moving up and down with 
a **wavy" motion, 'something like 
the w&ves of the sea. The fluid 
which moves we call ** Ether." 

L, 1 do not xmderstand it TOiy 
well, papa. 

P. No people understand it per- 
fectly yet; neither can you. I only 
wish you, in beginning your physic^ 
geography, to know at first how yoa 
are to proceed. Yon will nowhave five 
great subjects — ^reoeat them, Willie. 
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W. The Earth, Water, Air, 
Caloric, and Light. Now please to 
let us know how Adolf hegan. 

P. He hegan hj saying, " I do not 
know where to hegin.** So, he sat 
down on the grass to think. " Per- 
haps," he thought to himself, " the 
most regular way will be to begin 
with the part of the earth nearest 
to me. A^ I live on the crust of 
the earthf I will first learn what this 
crust is made of; then I will work my 
way downwards, and see what there 
is below." So he pulled up some 
roots of the grass, and underneath 
he found that the earth was very 
chalky. Then he dug out a piece of 
chalk, and sat down to examine it. 

W. Oh, papa! we can do that our- 
selves — there is some chalk in your 
tool-box. 

P. Then you may go and fetch it; 
and we will see what we can learn 
from it by taking notice. 

W. Here it is. Before we begin, I 
should like to tell you something 
which you cannot discover by ob- 
serving it. This chalk b almost en- 
tirely composed of a substance called 
Lime, with a little carbonic acid. 

L. What is carbonic acid, pa{>a ? 

P. I am afraid I have not time to 
tell you now. We must talk about 
the Lime. Lime is a very important 
substance. It is found all over the 
earth, and forms about half-a^quarter 
of its crust. 

You cannot find any part of the 
earth which is made entirely of Lime. 
It is never pure; that is, it is always 
mixed with something else — either 
with carbonic acid, or fluoric acid, or 
some other acid, which you da not 
yet understand. The different sorts 
of earth which are formed ftom. it, 
are called calcareous earths, from a 
Latin word, calx, which means Irjie. 

Ion. And are itie stones which are 
made from lime, called " calcareous 
stones ?" 
86 



P. Yes. But lime is not omy 
found in earth and stones, hut even 
in vegetables and animals. 

Ion, In animals f papa! Have I 
any lime in me ? 

P. Yes, Ion. In your hones, for 
instance — the greater part of them is 
lime. 

L. Just as a snail's-shell is lime: 
so is an oyster-shell, is it not ? 

P. The oyster-shell is nearly all 
lime, except the sticky substance 
from the animal, which glues the 
particles together. Egg-shells too — 
Did you ever notice how white they 
are ? Nine parts out of ten are 
lime. There is lime, also, not only 
in the shells of mussels, cockles, cow- 
ries, crabs, and lobsters, but in the 
coverings of insects— in their homy 
rings. 

W. Will you tell us some stones, 
papa, which have lime in them ? 

P. Yes. The stones which are 
being used now for building the new 
church — they are called " Portland- 
stone." St. Paul's, and the IVfonu- 
ment, and some of the bridges over 
the Thames are built with it. This* 
stone is found in Dorsetshibs. 
There is a very white *f Lime-stone* 
found at Bath, and called " Bath- 
stone." The paving-stones have lime 
in them. The door stops, too. There 
is a very hard white lime-stone 
forming part of this room. Look 
for it'! 

L, Do you mean the marhle of the 
mantelpiece, papa ? That is retry 
white ! 

P. Yes. That is a " lime-stone." 
And there is something else on tha 
mantelpiece which is almost pun 
lime. It came from Debbtshibb. 

Ion, I think you mean the piece 
of 4par, papa. The'^fluoricspar^as 
you call it. 

P. Yes. It is called " fluor spaj^ " 
because it consists of lime united 
with ^fluoric acid." And there is 
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Bometliuig else on the mantelpiece 
which is composed of lime. 

Ion. The ^abaster ornament ? 

P. That is it. And there is some- 
thing else. 

W. Oh! The image of Su- Walter 
Scott! It is made of plaster-of- 
Paris, and that is exactly like Hme. 

P. That is quite correct Both 
tibe plaster-of'Paris and the ala- 
baster are made of lime, and another 
acid called sulphuric acid. 

W. That inakes three acids yon 
have mentioned, papa — carbonic acid, 
solphuric acid, and fluoric acid. 
What hard names! 

P. And there are general names 
for the substauces formed with these 
acids. For instance — 

Chalk, Marble, Portland Stone, 
Bath Stone, &c., which consist of 
lime unil^d with carbonic acid, are 
called " Carbonates " of Lime. 

Alabaster, Plaster-of-Paris, &c., 
consisting of lime and sulphuric acid, 
are called " Sulphates " of Live. 

And spar and other things made 
by the union of lime and fluoric 
• acid, are called " Fluates " OF 
Limb. 

Ion. We shall have to kam those 
names, when we have written in the 
leBSOQ, — they are so hard ! 

P. Well. Try and remember them. 
It is a good thing to haye hard names 
to remember sometimes, even if you 
do not know what they stand for. I 



think we will stop now, and finish 
oar lesson on Lime next time. 

W, Papa, may we make up our 
physical geography lessons from the 
beginning ? for I am getting into a 
confusion. Lucy has her pencil 
and paper ready. 

P. Then begin, Lucy. 

L. Lessons 1, 2, and 3. Phtsioal 
Geoosapht. 

(1.) In learning phy^algeogra^phy^ 
v>e shaU have to notuXj firsts the soUd 
parts of the toorld, or the Earth ; 
then the liquid substance^ the Water; 
then the different fluids^ viz. : — Thb 
Air; Caloric ; and Light. 

(2.) The solid Crust *of the 
Earth is composed partlff of a tub' 
stance called Lime. 

(3.) This lime it never found pure, 
because it unites with (or hat on 
affinity for) carbonic add. 

(4.) Thus it is found in many dif- 
ferent substances. It forms ear^y 
which are called Calcareods 
Earths. It forms part of the Ani- 
mals AND Vegetables. 

When it unites with carbonic acid^ 
it forms Carbonates op Lime, 
such as ChaUe, Marble, Portland-stone, 
^. 

When it unites vnth sulphuric acid, 
U forms Sulphates of Lime, such 
as Plaster-of-Paris, Alabaster, cfc. 

When it unites with ffuorie acid, 
it forms Fluates of Lime, tuch at 
Fhior Spar, ^.,^. 



Mt father, my mother, I know 
I cannot your kindness repay; 

But I hope that, as older I grow, 
I shall learn your commands to obey. 

Ton loved me before I could tell 
Who it was that so tenderly smiled; 

But now that I know it so well, 
I should be a dutiful child. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. — NoRxnuiiBEBLAND. 

Ion. Papa went away before breaki- 
fast tliis morning, and now he cannot 
give us our Drawing Lesson ; what 
are we to do ? 

L. Oh, he has given me another 
letter of Mr. Young's, so let us sit 
down together and read it:— 

My Dear Childrek, — 

I awoke very late the next morn- 
ing, and made haste across the stable- 
yaid to give Peg her feed of corn. 

" Good morning, landlord," I said 
at breakfast-time. " I want you, if 
you please, to tell me if you know 
any places in Northumberland which 
are worth seeing.** 

" Well, sir, I am going on business 
as far as Lindisfame, or ' Holy Island,* 
as we call it ; and I will diow you 
some part myself. I will order the 
ostler to get your horse and mine | 
ready at once." While he was gone, 
I looked at my map to observe Nor- 
thumberland more closely ; and, if 
you look at your map, you will see 
that this county has three corners, 
and is almost of the shape of a tri- 
angle. You may see, too, that it is 
the most northerly in England ; and 
that it is bounded on the norih by 
the RxvER Tweed ; on the soutk by 
DoRHAH ; on the east by the North 
Sea ; and on the west by Cumber- 
land AND Scotland. 

The landlord was soon prepared ; 
and ader I had paid the bill, we 
started. When we had crossed the 
bridge on the Tweed, and had gone 
a little distance, he told me that a 
large piece of the country, near the 
sea, was not called Northumberland, 
but was a pait of Durham. *' You 
see, sir," he siud, "we are now tra vei- 
ling in a southern direction. Here 
is the ocean on our left ; and, in the 
distance before you« just a little way 
out at sea, is Holy Island. A great 
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Sa3(on monk, called St. Ccthbert, 
died and was buried there. His body 
was removed to many different places, 
for fear of the Danes. You can now 
just see the rain of the cathedra], 
which they built over the place where 
they buried him. Look at the per- 
pendicular rock there, and see how 
strong the castle is. But only a 
few fishermen live in that island 
now." 

*^ How rocky all the coast is abfmt 
here!" I said. 

"Yes, sir. And it is so along aU 
the coast of the county, from the 
Tweed to the Tyne. It is a very 
dangerous coast, for there are rocks 
under the water, whfth cannot be 
seen ; and the vessels sometimes strike 
against them and are wrecked. The 
ships, as they pass, keep iUr out at 
se% so you will find that there are 
no * harbours ' here." 

" But," I said, when we had X)as8ed 
Lindisfame, " some of the rocks are 
higher than the water, and form little 
islands. What do you call that pretty « 
group of islets ? They seem to. be 
nearly two miles away from uSi 
Lend me your telescope Do any 
people live there ?" 

" Not many, sir. Only one of them 
is inhabited. They are called th^ 
Farne Islands. The largest, of 
them has only just enough grass 
to feed a cow. But, still, they are 
inhabited. You should see the Mrds 
there. There are thousands of Eider 
ducks, cormorants, gulls, and oth^ 
sea-fowl, which build their nests in 
the hollow places of the rocks. In 
one island, you can hardly put down 
your foot without treading on some 
nests or young birds. The nests of 
the Eider-duck are very valuable. 
They are built of grass, sea- weed, and 
moss ; and, when the old birds want 
to make a soft. lining for their young 
ones^ they actually pluck out tha 
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down from their own breasta. The 
men who own the islands take the 
down away from these nests, and sell 
it at a great price." 

Ada. What is "down?" 

Ion, I know what down is. Mam- 
ma has a thing made of down in the 
baby's powder-box. She calls it a 
"puff." 

"What," I swd, "is the name of 
that castle on shore ? It is standing 
on a high piece of rock which stretch- 
es far into the sea— on &promontortf." 

" That, sir, is called Bamborocgh 
Gastlb. It was fitted up by Lord 
Crewe, the Bishop of Durham, in 
1720, as a refuge for poor sailors 
who might be shipwrecked. A life- 
boat is always kept ready there ; and 
people live in the castle, that they 
may be on the watch for any ships 
which may be blown on the rocks in 
stormy weather. They have tools and 
' tackle ' provided for raising sunken 
goods, and warehouses to put them in." 

On one of the Fame Isles is a Light- 
house, where Grace Darling and her 
father lived. Let me tell you the story 
%i Grace Darling, sir I 

" Well, sir I One dark night, some 
mariners, with Grace Darling and her 
father, were looking out on the stormy 
sea. They could not see much, but 
they could Aear, and they knew by the 
moaning noise which the waves were 
making, how frightene4 they were at 
the weather. 

"The wind, perhaps because it 
was dark and no one could see, not 
only howled at the waves with rage, 
but, in its bad temper, it beat them, 
and drove them in all directions, to 
make them get out of its way. The 
poor waves seemed to have no place 
to go to! They rushed over each 
other in a mad huny, and rose up in 
the air like high hills. They 
seemed to be trymg to reach 
the land, but as the cold wind 
itniok them, each disappointed wave 



I would shiver and fall, and scatter 
itself with a sorrowful roar. 

" Whilst the men were listening to 
them, and trying to see through th 
blackness of the night, they heard th 
report of a gun. They knew by this, 
that there must be a ship m distress; 
and after some time, they found tliat 
a steamer, fall of passengers, had 
struck on a rock near one of the 
Islands ! In the morning, with 
the help of a telescope, they could 
see, through the mist, the suffering 
people holding fast to the wreck, and 
crying for help. 

" But, who could help them ? There 
was the life- boat waiting, but toho 
would row Uf It must be one with 
a strong arm for the oars, and a heart 
full of courage. Who would face such 
an angry wind ? It might strike the 
boat, and*scatter it amongst the waves. 
They knew that Death was going to 
work in that ship, and they knew that 
he would come and meet them on tho 
sea, if they tried to hinder him. Who 
would go to meet Death ? 

"No sailor liked to meet him. 
Yet, no one, sir, likes for others to 
be drowned. Grace Darling did not 
She had some little strength, though 
she was only a girl, and she begged 
her father to go with her across the 
ocean." 

"Did she go ?" I said. 

" Yes, sir. And God, who was in 
her heart as she entered the boat, 
was in the storm as she, crossed the 
shaky billows, and He led her safely 
on to the ship. 

** They found it to be " The Forfar- 
shire" steam-packet, full of people 
crying for help. They filled their 
boat, and rowed it back to the land. 
There, in the warm room of the 
lighthouse, how pleased was Grace 
Darling to look at nine people, all dry 
and safe, who would by this time 
have been dead bodies in the cold 
sea, if God had not helped her to 
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tave tiiem! And, when the people 
blessed her, and thanked their Hea- 
venly Father, she felt not only 
happy, for them, but happy for her- 
self, that she had done so noble a 
deed. She had risked her own life 
to save them." 

« Well, sir, said the landlord, « I 
mnst wish yon good-bye, now. I 
have to go to Lindisfame, and most 
be home again by five o'clock. Yon 
will find more interestii^ places in 
Northumberland yet." 

« Good day, landloid," I said, « I 
am much obliged ta you." 

Peg then trotted along for some 
miles, until we came to Alnwick. 
Allcr dinner I made these notes^ 
which I send yoo, dear childreii, 
with my letter. 

Your afiectionate friend, 

Henbt Yodno. 
Notes. 

(5.) On the Rives Tweed there 
are tmo remarkable places, Nobham 
Castle, where King Etkoard /. 
Uved when he came aa an ^^umpkre" 
to Scotland: and Bsswick, anwf^ 



dependent tovrn^ which was I 
Edward L and again hy I 
and made independent in t) 
Edwcard VI,, afier Aai^ 
very fniic& tn Vke Border i 
trade i» in pidded salmon aa 

(6.) NORTHUMBERl 
county m the ikape of a tria 

(7.) It w hounded on ih 
Scotland ; on the eouih 
HAM ; on the east hy th> 
Sea ; and on the west hy 
LAND.. It is the most 
county in England. 

(8.) The coast is very i 
danga^ouSf so that there at 
haticurs worth mentioning. 

(9.) On the coast of a pa 
ham, which is hetween North 
and the Tweed, is LiKDifii 
Holy Idand, 

At the south of Lindis 

THE FaBNB ISLAND8r/f^ 
Eider-ducks, from which 
down is jnrocured. 

Opposite these islands,ont 
tory, is Bambqbough C 
refuge for shipwrecked sau 
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No one should have a horse like *' Peg,'^ 
Who'd take delight to beat her ; 

The wise would choose a better course, 
And very kindly treat her. 

If ever it should be my lot 
To have, for use or pleasure, 

One who could safely vralk or trot, ' 
That horse would be a treasure. 

He soon should learn my voice to know, 
And I would gently lead him ; 

And should he to the stable go, 
I'd keep him clean, and feed him. 

Should he grow aged, I would still 
My poor old servant cherish ; 

I could not see him weak or ill^ 
And leave my horse to perish. 

For shoi:Qd he get too weak to be 

My servant any longer, 
I'd send him out to grass quite ft9^ 

And get another— -stronger. 
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TRUTH. 

Wl Poor papa* haa^ ik»- boad- 
ache — ^here he comes^ 

p. lam Qotveiy well this moipr 
log', andcaanot tliiiik of an/t " m<Mral 
lfi$afm" for^ yon^ but I have brought) 
YOU one of my old books to read» 
b; i» wtitteu hj Mua Sdgeworth, 
and aUhougb U ha3 not. any. pic-, 
tores, nor a red cover, nor gilt 
ttiges, yet? it is a reiy bean^ol 
booh ; and it oootaina astocy about 
T^mBTBt inbich will do yon good* 

£. Oh ! I know this boo^ papa» 
Jfeiftia the ol^ 1^ a2)o«t Frank 
^■?afldi «ioth«r- about !]^sam<mdk 

13NHiisthe,talew9 apa-tp^read) X 
think, because the leaf is turned 

J% Thatisri^^t. You niiay read 

^Bo&MfON% you did not wat» 
mur geisamumft. laat ni^itj" said 
Wrmotijiery 

^Yas, mprnTna—no mammae 1^ 
inmn ; heeauBS X eould not: find 
tib&rosa of the Uttle gre^i water- 
ingrpot/^ 

"You did not look for it| X 
iJKtnkf my deaf ^it ww». on the 
4iel4 dinectly q»posite to yoi% 9» 
you go into &e gieenhouae." 

^ That, shelf, is; so high a^o^e my 
head, that it was impossible £ 
fjoold'See what was upon it.** 

'f Bat, though, the shelf was so 
high above youx head, yoa could 
W^ Meq^ what was upoiO it^ ^ you 
had stood upon the stool^ co^d nofr 
yon ?" said Qod&ey. 
' HOBut the stool w«l »ot i& tiie 
gieeDhon"9>'' 



*< Coild not; yon hare gone £mi 
it?" said Godfrey. 

** No, I could not*" replied Besa.i 
mond ; " because it was very hot ; 
sad mamma had just: desired me 
not to mn any more <&£»,_ becanM 
I waa too hot.'- 

**Bun I— But could not y<ou hare 
wAlkedy Bosamond?" 

«No^ brother^ X^ could nofcr-1 
mean that if I had: walhedj it 
would hare dope no good, bec<»isQ 
one of Uie legs of the stool ia loose, 
and X could not h»»Q carried i|^ 
beeauae^ you^^ knowy it would hai^e 
dropped' oat» every instant ; apd» 
besides, it is rery dangeroua; to 
stand iqpon a stool which] has a 
loose leg.-^Papa himaelf si^d sq^ 
Godfiey ; and he bid me, the othes 
dayv i>ot to stand upon ^at stoc^ 
— Besides^ a£ter all^ why ^ould: X 
have gone for the stool?— How 
could 1 guess lliatUie rose of the 
wAtering-pot wa& npon that high 
shelf, when I didnots^ie the l^t 
glimpse, (^it?^ 

*<Oood excuses, Bosamond," said 
Godfrey, naoiling^ *^and plenty ol 

"No, not good excuses, Iwother I? 
cried Bosamoodr-" only tho truthi 
- — Why do you smile? I neveii 
make esouses.. 

*^ Non^ m9lh^ you, i^all h^ 
judge. Do i ever — I mean^^ dp % 
o/i«% maka^oiwuaes?** 

"Only seven, if X rememb^^ 
rightly^ wi^in the last five sai- 
nutes^" answered her: mother. 

Ml^es, mamma, you* eaU mh 
80». excuses?*' 

"Paidon^ me, my deax, X ^ 
not hear you give one reasop, ono 
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sufficient reason. Now, Rosa- 
mond, you shall be judge — I trust 
you will be an upright judge.* 

"Upright! that is, honest — Oh, 
certainly, mammal" 

"Comd not you hare watered 
the geraniums without the rose of 
the fittle green watering-pot ?" 

"Why, to be sure, mamma, I 
could have used the led watering- 
pot, I own." 

"Ah! ah!— Now the truth has 
come, at last, Rosamond!" cried 
Godfrey, in a triumphant tone. 

His mother checked Godfrey's 
tone of triumph, and said, that 
Rosamond was now candid, and 
that, therefore, this was not the 
time to blame or laugh at her. 

"Mother," said Godfrey, "I 
should not have laughed at her so 
much this time, if she was not 
always making excuses; and you 
know ** 

Their mother was called out of 
the room before Godfrey could 
finish what he was going to say. 
He had said enough to provoke 
Rosamond, who exclaimed — 

"You should not laugh at me, 
(Godfrey, because I am candid — 
mamma said so — ^d I am not 
alw^ making excuses." 

"Well, Rosamond, I will acknow- 
ledge, that you are not always 
making excuses ; but I will lay you 
any wager you please, that no day 
passes, for a week to come, with- 
out your making half-a-hundred at 
least." 

" Half-a-hundred ! — Oh, God- 
frey ! — I am content ! — what will 
you lay?** 

" My head to a china orange," 
said Godfirey. 

"I would not give you a china 
orange for your head," said Rosa- 
mond; "besides, that is a vulgar 
expression. But I will lay you all 
my kings, Godfrey, against your 
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world, that far fix>m making half* 
a-hundred, I do not make more 
than one single excuse a-day for a 
week to come." 

"I take you at your word,* 
cried Grodfrey, eacerfy stretching 
out his hand — "Your kings <» 
England against my joining map 
of the world. But,* added he, "I 
advise you, Rosamond, not to lay 
such a rash wager; for you will be 
sure to lose, and your kinss are 
worth more than my world, be- 
cause I have lost some little bits of 
it." 

"I know that; but I shall keep 
my kings, and win all you have 
left of the world, you will see." 

" Then we begin to-morrow; for 
you knowto-day cannot be counted, 
oecause you made seven in five 
minutes. 

" I know that," interrupted Ros^* 
mond — " To-day goes for nothing; 
we begin to-morrow, which is Mon* 
day." 

Monday came; and so strict was 
the guard which Rosamond kept 
over herself, that she did not, as 
even Godfrey allowed, make one 
single excuse before breakfast 
time, though she was up an hour* 
and-a-half. But, in the course of 
the morning, when her mother 
found some &ult with her wiitinj^ 
and observed that she had not 
crossed her tees, Rosamond an* 
swered — 

"Mamma, it was the fault of 
the pen, which scratched so, that I 
could not write with it." 

"An excuse! an excuse I" cried 
Godfrey. , \.. 

"Nay, try the pen yourseli;^' 
Godfrey; and you idll see how it 
scratches and sputters, too." 

"But let it scratch or sputter 
ever so much, how could it pre* 
vent you from crossing your toesf 

"It could; because if I had 
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crossed the tees with that pen, the 
whole page would have been 
neckled and spoiled just like this 
hne, where I did begin to cross 
them." 

'^ CoTdd not ^oa take another 
pen, or mend this, or ask mamma 
•6 mend it?--Oh, Rosamond, you 
know this is an excuse !" 

*'^Well, it is only one," said Bo- 
samond ; *^ and you know, that if 
1 do not make more than one in a 
di^, I win the day." 

^There's a great blot," said God- 
iSfcnr. 

''Because I had no blotting- 
pap^, brother," said Rosamond. 

The moment she had uttered 
the words she wished to recall 
them; for Godfrey exclaimed — 

'^Yoa have lost the day, Rosa- 
BMnd ! — there's another excuse ; 
for it is plain you had blotting- 
paper on your desk— Lool^ here it 
18 r 

Rosamond was ashamed and 
iteaced— "For such a little tiny 
excuse, to lose my day!" said she; 
^and when I reafly did not see the 
blotting-paper. But, howeyer, this 
is only Monday— I will take better 
care on Tuesday." 

Tuesday came, and had nearly 
|MBsed in an irreproachable man- 
n^; but, at supper, it happened 
that Rosamond threw down a jug, 
and, as she picked it up again, she 
s^d — 

" Somebody put it so near the 
6%e of the table, that I could not 
llelp throwing it down." 

This Gfodfrey cfUled m excuse ; 
tiiOT^h Rosamond^protested,^ that 
sife did not mean.it for one.. She 
fifftlier pleaded, that it would be 
bard; indeed, if she were to lose 
her day for only just making this 
ebmnxxtion, when it must be clear 
to eveiybody^ that it could not be 
meant for an excuse, because the 



^ was not broken by the fall, and 
It was empty, too ; so not the 
least nuschief was done to any- 
thing or any creature ; and no one 
had even blamed her ; so that, as 
Rosamond said, she had not had 
the slightest temptation to make 
an excuse. 

This was all true, but Godfrey 
would not allow it. 

"Well," said Rosamond, "it is 
only Tuesday ; I will rive it up to 
you, brother, rather than dispute 
about it any more." 

" That is right, Rosamond," said 
her mother. 

Wednesday came. Rosamond 
determined, that, whenerer she 
was found fault with, she would 
not say anything in her own 
defence; she kept this resolution 
heroically. When her mother said 
to her — ' 

" Rosamond, you have left your 
bonnet on the ground* in the 
hall—" 

Gk>dfrey listened to Rosamond's 
reply, in the full expectation that 
she would, according to her usual 
custom, have answered— 

" Because I bad not time to put 
it l^, mamma"'— or, "i^ecause 
papa called me" — or, "Because 
somebody threw it: down^ after I 
had hung it up." 

JBut, to his surprise, Rosamond 
made none of these her habitual 
excuses: she answered-^ 

"iTes, mamma* I forgot to put 
it in its place — ^I will go and put 
it by this minute.** 

Godfrey attended carefully to 
every word Rosamond said this 
day ; . and the more she saw that 
he watched her, the more cautious 
she became. At last, however, 
when GK>dfiey was not in the room, 
and when Rosamond was less on 
her guard, she made three excuses, 
one after another, about a hole in 
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her gown, wMch she had neglected 
to mend — 

"Mamma, it is not my fault: I 
believe it was torn at' the wash." 

But it was proved, hy the fresh 
edges of the rent, that it must 
have been torn since it had been 
ironed. 

Rosamond next said, she had 
not seen the hole, tiU after she had 
put the gown on ; and then, she 
could not mend it, because it was 
80 far behind. 

Could not she have taken the 
(Town off again, her mother asked. 

" Yes, mamma ; but I had not 
any thread fine enough." 

"But you. had cotton that was 

fine enough, Rosamond. ^Three 

excuses!" 

"Oh, mammal— Have I made 
three excuses?" cried Rosamond — 
" This day, too, when I took such 
pains! — " 

Godfrey came back, and seeing 
his sister look sorrowfiil. he asked 
what was tho matter. She hesi- 
tated, and at last said — 

" You will be glad of what I am 
sorry fori" 

"Ha! — ^Then I guess what it is 
-^You have lost the day again, and 
I have jRTon itl" 

Godfrey clapped his hands in 
triumph, and capered about the 
room. 

"My world is safe! safe!— I 
really thought Rosamond would 
have had it to-dav, manunal" 

Rosamond could hardly repress 
her tears; but Grodfrey was so fall 
ot his own joy, that he did not at- 
tend to'her feelings. 

"After oil, it is only Wednes- 
day, brother, remember that!** 
cried Rosamond, "I have Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day, to come — ^I may win the day, 
and win the world, yet." 

** Not you!" said Godfrey, scom- 
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fuUy — "you will go on the same 
to-morrow as to-day. You see 
you have so much' the habit of 
making excuses, that you cannot 
help it, you cannot-cure yourself— 
at least not in a week. So I am 
safe," 

"So that is all yon think o^ 
brother: and jou don't care whe- 
ther I cure myself of my faults or 
not," said Rosamond, while the 
tears trickled down 'her cheeks. 
"You wish, indeed, that I should 

not cure myself. Oh, brother, is 

this right? is this good-natured? is 
this like you?" 

Grodfrey changed countenance; 
and after standing still, and think- 
ing for a moment, he said — 

"It is not like me — it is not 
good-natured — and I am not sure 
that it is right. But, my dear 
Rosamond! I do care about you, 
and I do wish you should cure 
yourself of your faults ; only this 
week I wish ^in short, I can- 
not help wishing to win my 
wager." 

"That is very natural, to be 
sure," said Rosamond; "but I am 
sorry for it; for we used to be so 
happy together, and now, you are 
always glad when I am sorry, and 
sorry when I am glad; and when 
I do most wrong, you are most 
glad— And all for the sake of 
keeping your paltry world, and 
winning my poor kings!" 

"No, indeed!" exclaimed God- 
frey, " it is not for the sake of the 
world, or the kings ; for you know 
I would give you my world, .or 
anything I have upon earth, Rosar 
mond." • 

"The wager is what I cannot 
give up ; I must prove that I am 
right.'^ 

"And that I am wrong! — ^Ay, 
there's the thing! — you want to 
triumph over me, brother. 
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''I do not think such wagers are 
good things. Now I will ask 
mamma. Well, mamma, what do 
you think ?" 

**I think, my dear Bosamond, 
that 70U have reasoned better than 
you usually do, and that there is 
much truui and good sense in 
what you have said about this 
wager." * 

Bosamond looked happy. Gk)d- 
frey, without seeming pleased, as 
he usually did, when he heard his 
sister praised, said — 

'* Mamma, do you really disap- 
proye of wagers? Do not you 
think that it did her good, to try 
to cure herself of making excuses, 
and that my wager made her take 
great care?— And, you know, if 
she were to dislike me, because she 
was to lose her wager, that would 
still be her fault — me fault of her 
temper." 

^'Let us, for the present, leave 
out of the question whose fault it 
would be ; and tell me, my dear 
€rodfrey, do you wish to make 
jour sister disUke you ?" 

*'0h, no, mammal — you know I 
do not." 

*^ Should you like a person who 
rejoiced when you committed any 
fault, who did not wish you to cure 
yoniself of your faults ?" 

"No — I should not like a per- 
son who did this. I understand 
you, mamma— I Was wrong," said 
Godfrey. "I will give up the wager, 
though I really think I should 
win it." 

"I really think I should win," 
said Bosamond ; " but I wiU give 
it up, if mamma advises us to give 
it up." 

" I do advise you to give up this 
wiget, my dear diildren," said their 
Biotiier. 

" So we will, and so we do," said 
both Bosamond and Godfrey, run- 



ning up to one another, and shak- 
ing hands. 

" And I assure you, brother,* 
said Bosamond, " I will take as 
much pains to cure myself of mak- 
ing excuses, as if the wager was 
going on ; and my wager shall be 
with myself, that I wiU make not 
a single excuse to-morrow, or the 
next, or the next day, and that 
every day I shall b^ better than I 
was the day before — And you will 
be glad of that, Grodfrey, shall you 
not?" 

"Yes, glad with all my heart,* 
said Godfrey. 

" And that will be a good sort of 
wager," said her mother. "It is 
better and wiser, to endeavour to 
triumph over ourselves, than over 
anybody else." 

W. I can understand what we 
are to learn about truth, from this 
story. These excuses were wrongs 
because thiey were little untruths, 

Zh Yes, Bosamond did not know 
that they were untruths when she 
was saying them. She made ex- 
cuses because she was not carefuL 
She spoke without thinking. 

Ion, She talked very fast, per- 
haps. I have often noticed how 
very slowly papa speaks. He is 
veiy careful in what he says. I 
dare say that is because he wants, 
first, to be sure that everything is 
quite true. , 

W. Yes. He told me one day 
to weigh my words before I let 
them come out of my lips. 

Ion, I mean to try very much 
to learn that habit. I like to 
speak carefriUy and slowly — Now, 
Lucy, please make a " lesson" for 
us to learn. 

Lucy, Yes, I will. Let jjb 

LBABN TO SPEAK CABEFULLT, Ain> 
SLOWLY, THAT WE NBYES MAT SAT 
DBTBUTHS 
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TUE8DA7. Fatnral Hiitary. 



THE THREE KINGDOMS 
OF NATURE. 

M, You have in your formei 
Natural History lessons seen some- 
thing of the order which the great 
God makes in his works. To-day, 
wo w!ll hegin at the very hegin- 
ning, and notice Natare with much 
more care and minuteness. 

The Bible, you know, tells tts 
that " In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth" — ^and, 
«fter He had made the firmament, 
He said, '*Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the diy 
land appear" — and it was so. Then 
this world consisted of broad plains, 
rocks, and tall mountains — the 
restless Ocean moving backward 
and forward — and the Air sur- 
rounding it, 

But it was a dreary place, for it 
was not yet finished. This was only 
the third ** day." 

How brown, how bare and deso- 
late the hills must have seemed as 
the light came across them I The 
world was nothing but Earth, 
Water, Air, and Light. This was 
the first great division pf Ck)d*s 
works. Can you tell me why they 
were so dreary ? 

TF. I ran, inamma. Becsiuse, 
m6ne of these things had ^fe. No 
wonder the hills wet« so brawn, 
th^ had no grass on them. 

M, That was the teason. Now, 
there is a proper name for all these 
works of God, which were made 
without Ufe. They are called 
Mmii&Ats. 

^ But^ In the cbtirse of that third 
day, there came spriilging up 
from the earth, millions and nM- 
lipns of little gileen 1|Jlades,-^aH 
'liviii^ and grbwihff. Arid tiiere 
W«re « frees yieldSig- fttfit iifter 



their kind." Now the Earth looked 
more cheerful,but it was dreary, stilL 

I(m, Yes, the Earth had life in 
it, but not the sort of life we hare» 
Everything was quiet and stilly- 
it was «* sft'ff Ufe.'^ 

The grass, and herbs, and trees 
formed another' great division of 
God's works, "which were called— 

Z. Vegetasles. 

M, But, on the ^f£h day, there 
was music in the Earth. Throu^ 
the AiB, and on the xTrees, flew 
"winged fowl," singing ntiany a 
song. Through the Water swam 
"great whales" and fishes. C%| 
the sixth day, there came " creep- 
ing things" upon the Easis, and 
" cattle after their kind." This 
the Creator made another grdit 
division to inhabit the Air, Water, 
and Earth, which division we cajt*- 

X. Anikals. 

Thus, then, was the wb*k-'tf 
Nature divided Mo '^tmt ^9iat 
divisions. 

One, Which had notWe^ttSMe^ 

The MncESAL Kinoxxom. 

An^, two which havelife, called— 

'The YEGfiTiUBLB KnraDMc, and 
The Animal Ejnodom. 



Let us talka^ttle'llieie'^iMft 
these thtee "kihgdonis." 

I have brought yoti ab03C, C^talOr 
Ingsbmethingmm each kin^om. 

Here is a small 6t0iie frtoi 'liie 
Bfineral' ^Kingdom. 

A small iicom, iof the smme iAtoi 
from the Yegetable'^ngdonL 

And, a small chrysalis, of tteUlrr 
the siimeMsize, frt^m tiie Atdmai 
Sliigddm. , 

'X/Tfaey^pl^ B0ii0lSillir^>^ 
each other. 
3f/ But scai, yduf l»tt^^^'Aie 

tety'dMfereDt. 'Theve is^iiowQMr, 
something pleasing in each^Mle. 
>Thiif »tbin isttexy eld/- po^Htape 
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older than Adam. It has been a 
sj^ne for Ihousands Qf jears ! It 
will be the same stone during thou- 
sands of years to come. If it could 
know and speak, it might tell of 
many changes in Animals andVege- 
tables, but of no change in itself. 

if I were to leave it in this box, 
here it would always remain ; and, as 
the world rolled on, and ages of time 
passed away, we should change 
f^nd decay — the box would crumble 
to dust, but here the stone would 
be ; it wouldnever move nor change, 
but still be the same old stone. 

Ion, What fine old fellows stones 
are I Ah, 1*11 never kick a stone 
again. 

M. Then, — the Acorn. It does 
not seem very different, but some- 
where inside it, is the something 
we call It/e. If we were to put au 
ihree of these things in the ground, 
whilst the stone would remain 
stone, the Vegetable would— but, 
you shall hear what I once read In 
a book about a seed. Listen — 

" TTie Seed would swell and 
burst— it would put forth a root ; 
and, thus holding fast to the earth, 
it would push up a green shoot. 
The Shoot would rise above the 

Spond; ^d, feeding itself from 
e Air, Water, and Earth, would 
increase its thickness eyeiy year, 
and becoipe a stately Tree. The 
Tree,— spreading its branches far 
and wide into the au*, and itp roots 
into the soil, putting forth buds. 
In the sprijpg, 'phich open to clothe 
if jfith leaves, and Adorn 4t «with 
tiliw^i^ft-^wpidd then repay the 
eioth for its bounties with a rich 
IJKliicn of ^frpit «ad iee4.'* 



<* Continuing the same cotuse for 
hundreds, or even thousands of 
years, it would remain an object of 
wonder and admiration to snccessive 
races of men— ;it would belong to 
manv a tradition) and manv a ca;le 
of uxQ olden time handed down 
from father to son ; and thus it 
wonld be looked at with respect, or 
even veneration,— ^andstiU nourish, 
while generation after generation 
would pass away, andbeforgotten."* 

W. I like to hear that. Please^ 
mamma, let me run and put it in 
the ground at once. 

Z. But, after all, mamma, it 
would not last so Ions as the stone. 

M. No ; for it has life, Every- 
thiuK which has life, will have 
deatL As soon as it has done 
growing, it begins to die. It reaches 
its glory — its fulness of life — then, 
littje by little, it loses ihfit life, and 
returns to dust again. 

Ion. And the Chrysalis, mamsiai 
If that were put in we ground ? 

M. That would become a butter- 
fly. Soon it would show how much 
life it had ; much more life than 
Uiat of the tree. It would not re^ 
main .fixed to the Earth, but awaj 
it would fly— you know where I 
over flowers, fields, and hills t But, 
although it seems so fuU of life, 
that life is shorter— not so many 
hours, as the tree numbers years. 

TT. Ah, that is curious. The 
Animal, which is so full qf life, 
changes soonest. The Vegetable 
does ,ncvk change so soon. The 
Mii^er^, \\fhich ha^ w lif% nev^ 
changes at .all. * 



* Hi^ J^d's Bptaof . 



!■! »l ».»^^^^^>^^^<M« 



iLTTTLB aiSXBB. 
iiUTS a little .siator, 

Bbe;i^ bnt<two.9eiini,oldy-* 
:Z0t,4o4is at honpit, w^P Vsffi ^9 

She is worth hi^rWttKl^tjin^oj^i 
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WEDNESDAT. English History. 



THE 
NORTHERN BARBARIANS. 

P. Well, Willie, you were very 
glad that the Romans left Britain, 
but I do not think that the Britons 
were. 

In the first place — The Romans 
had so changed the appearance 
of the country, and had made it 
look such a happy place, that it 
seemed quite a pity to leave it. 
There were now many large cities, 
with strong walls and towers — 
many large houses, beautiful gar- 
dens, and even aqueducts. I told 
you, too, that thev had schools for 
their children, and more than that, 
they had temples where they wor- 
shipped the true and living God. 
They had heard, too, of Jesus 
Christ; and some, perhaps, had 
learned his kind spirit, and knew 
the way to heaven. 

In the second place — ^Before the 
Romans went away, they had sent 
an army of the strongest and finest 
young men in Britain to help in 
defending Rome against the crowds 
of savage people who were attack- 
ing the city. They now took many 
more Britons with them, so that 
there were not enough fighting 
men left to defend the country. 

In the third place — There was 
no one left to govern the island ; 
and, a people cannot easily learn to 
govern themselves. Many of the 
Britons who lived in the cities, and 
were civilised, as I said, had been 
marrie-d to the Romans : — they 
wanted to obey the good Roman 
laws. Some, however, were not 
civilised, and wanted to be rude 
and savage again ; and the people 
then began to quarrel amongst 
themselves, to see who should be 
xnasters. So, it really was a great 
pity for the Romans to leave Bit* 
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tain, for they might have made it 
a very fine kingdom. 

But we must now leave BritaSn 
ourselves for a little while, and 
travel to the north of Europe. 

L, Who are we to see there, 
papa? 

P. OcB Akcestors I I will 
give you a picture of them. They 
were tall men, with round faces, 
broad foreheads, brown hair, and 
blue eyes. If you had asked them 
where they came from, they would 
have said that the god Tut (pro- 
nounced Toit) sprang up through 
the earth, ana made a man ; and 
this man made more men. Others 
would have told you that they 
sprang from the rocks, and the 
earth. And then they would have 
told you some wonderful tales 
about their gods, Thor, Wodeit, 
and others ; and have given you 
such an account of the gods Sun 
and Moon, of the water-spirits, 
spirits of the mountain, and other 
strange beings, that you would 
have wondered veiv much, and 
perhaps would not nave believed 
them at all. 

These ancestors of ours wan- 
dered about in a country which 
had formerly been covered with an 
immense black forest. There you 
might once have seen bears, and 
even rein-deer. The rivers were 
often frozen over, and the land was 
covered with fogs, thick marshes, 
and large tracts of heath. 

Throughout this country, at the 
north of Europe, in the parts which 
we now call Germany and ^Scan- 
dinavia, our ancestors roved about 
almost in. a savage state ; some 
of them living in huts built on 
wheels,* which thev moved from 
ona place to another. For, al- 
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though inanj of them grew oats, 
and a coarser kind of grain, in the 
times of Julius CsBsar,— yet no man 
had any land to coll his own ; their 
families were forced ezery year to 
remove to some new spot, 

Xiike most savages, th^ loved to 
be strong and to fight. They would 
bathe themselves and their little 
children in the frozen rivers, that 
they might become hardy ; and 
would hardly wear any clothes, 
even when it was cold. 

Oiliey were still savage people in 
the year 430, when £e Bomans 
left Britain. They had, already, 
fought many, many hard battles 
with the Bomans. They had once 
taken the dty — and now that they 
knew Italy to be a warm, pleasant 
, country, and Rome a very beau- 
tiful place, they determined to go 
there, and were travelling from the 
north to the south of Europe by 
thousands and tens of thousands. 

Not onbr these people. Mighty 
streams of men, from other north- 
em and eastern countries, rushed 
down, and pressed them forward. 

Just as the heavy waters of some 
grand river, which has been swelled 
by the rains, and is overflowing, 
move on to find a resting-place — 
first, coming with silence, at last, 
with a roar and a crash, sweeping 
on everything before them ; so, from 
the cold countries came crowds of 
wild and grizzly men, opening wide 
their round tyes to see strange 

S laces ; and, with the force of the 
eep stream, new races and tribes 
pressed on like strong waves to the 
south of Europe, to swallow up the 
d^of Home. 

TF. How the Britains who went 
to Borne must have had to fight I 



P. Hear ofthe barbarians I They 
came to the snowy AJps. From 
these high mountains they looked 
down on the' fruitful valleys of 
Italy. Then, as they felt the 
pusning and pressure behind, they 
moved forwara, and, pouring down 
in continual torrents, soon the city 
of the Bomans, and the countries 
thev had conquered, were filled 
with Gk>ths, Huns, Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, Vandals, Suevians, Bur^ 
gundians, and all manner of big, 
burly fellows, who destroyed the 
beautifrd cities, and danced on 
the ruins they had made, as de- 
lighted, as fierce, and as savage 
as bears ! 

Ion, Was England conquered 
too, papa ? 

P. You shall hear. England, 
vou know, is an island, and must 
be reached by boats, or ships. These 
barbarians were now only spread- 
ing themselves over Me con(i- 
nent 

Our German ancestors, whom I 
spoke of, were living at the North, 
and were divided into many tribes. 
A tribe called Saxons lived the 
life of pirates, for they had ships 
in which they used to put out to 
sea, and rob other nations. 

These Saxons one day received 
a message from the Britons, ask- 
ing them to come over to their 
island. 

Ion, Did the Britons ash them, 
papa ? That was a dangerous in- 
vitation. I would never invite a 
robber to come and see me. 

P. Do not be sure. Ion. Yon 
do not know what you might have 
done. In the next lesson you shall 
hear why they did so, and what 
happened. 
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AN EGG.* 

Jf. How mainr parts can yon 
find in this egg, Ion ? 

Ion, Please give it to me, mamma, 
I will see. There is the outside — 
you gave me another name for 
outside once— the "exterior." The 
auufe, or "interior." Then, Ae 
outside has a smt^oth /bee. 

L, That is called the ster^oee. 

/on. Then, there is the sheU 
itself, the whitB of the egg, the yel- 
low part— I forget the name for 
tiutt, mamma. 

M, The yolk. 

Ion, Yes, the jolk ; and I don't 
think I csn find any more parts. 

W, Don'k yon remember, that 
when yon open the egg, you find a 
thin skin inside the well ?— that 
1b another part 

M. And there is another part 
inside, which is intended to become 
a chicken. Yon can hardly tell it 
from the white of the egg. We 
will call it the enAryo, 

Ion, Then, there are seven parts 
in the egg. I will say them. The 
eatterior, the interior, the surface, 
the shell, the skin^ tiie white, the 
yolk, and the embryo. 

W. I did not think it had so 
many parts. Please, mamma, to 
let me have it now, and I will find 
out its qualities. Come, sir, what 
sort of an egg have you ? 

M, You had better examine one 
part at a time, Willie. 

FT. Then I wiU take its sheU 
first, mamma. It is ti^Atte— that is 



* TBe author has to acknowledge 
that the idea of these lessons is ob- 
tained from Miss Mayo's "Lessons 
on Objects ;" and that, as he has often 
chosen the same subjects, the details 
are, necessarily, in some respects si- 
milar. 
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certun. It iS sitibcth. Let me ta^ 
it. It is hard. I wonder what 
shape it is. Botindii I think. 'Si(t^ 
not round ejtactly— it is a long 
round ; I will call it oval 

The ecg-shell is thin. I can't 
chserve toat without br«Eiking the 
egg. Now, Ion, please to repet^ 
the qiialities Of the Shell for me. 

Ion, The eog-shell is white, 
smooth, hahi, oval, and thin. But 
you have left out something— Jt 
breaks with sharp edges, it is brittlt. 
May I break it, iuariima? Th&x 
Willie wiU See, for I want to exa- 
mine the white of the t^, 
M. Yes — here is a cup. 
Ion, There— crack! Seie how 
brittle it is. How quickly the 
white flowed into the cup— it is 
ftuidy that is certain. And, it is 
stickv^ for it is sticking to my finger. 
M. It is more than sticky, lofi. 
It will even fasten two substances 
together. There are many things 
which are sticky, and yet will not 
join two substances. 

L. Yes, mamma, bnttei' is, and 
lafd. They are sticky; but yon 
could not fasten a letter with eithcaf 
of them. 

W. 'Tallow is GtiXysHtJco, and oil 
and treacle. The juice of oranges, 
too, and of gooseberries. 

M. But when any substance hs^ 
so much stickiness m it that it will 
fasten two things together, it is 
called adhesive. This word " adhe- 
sive" is made from the Latin word 
"adhaerere"— to stick to. Now 
think of some adhesive substance^ 
L, Gum, mamma. TTieypUtft 
on envelopes to fasten them. Ah, 
and that is why they are cidled 
" adhesive envelopes." 

W, Glue, paste, wafers, and 
postage-stamps are adhesive. 

Ion, How can that be, Willie! 
the stamps are made of paper 
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Yon mean that the gam at the 
back of them is adhesive. 

M, No, Ion. Willie was right, 
for the gam, you must remember, 
is a part of the stamps ; but you 
are forgetting the white of the e^. 

/on. Well, the white is flmd, 
sticky, and adhesive. I can see 
through it — so it is transparent; 
but, when you boil it, it is not — it 
is opaque then. 

Z/. And when vou boil it, it is 
not fluid — it is solid. 

W, Now I will say Ion's "quali- 
ties" for him. The white is fluid, 
sticky, adhesive, and transparent ; 
but when boiled, it is solid, and 
opaque. Here is the cup, Lucy — 
you must describe the yolk. 

L. The yolk has a smell — so it 
is odorous. It has a colour — it is 
yellow. You cannot see through 
It, so it is opaque. There! 'Ihe 
TOLK is odorous, yellow, and 
opaque. 

Please, manmia, I am very anxi- 
ous to hear the egg's history ; for 
I often wonder how the hens can 
make so many eggs, and all exactly . 
of the same shape. 

Ion. And they always seem so 
^eased when the3r've made one. 
They sing out such a cackle and 
noise afterwards, and seem to think 
they have done something won* 
deiful. 

W. Yes, at uncle's farm in the 
country there was one young hen 
in particular who was very proud. 
She would persuade some other 
hens to help her, and would "go 
on" for hall an hour, as much as 
to say, "Come and see what I 
have made — isn't it a beauty T 
But, mamma, where do they get 
the nice stuff to make such &e 
white shells ? 

M. That "nice stuff" is chieflj 
xrocured from the lime which you 
pbeard in your Physical Geo- 
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graphy lesson. You have learned, 
too, that the snail's and crab's shdla 
are made from lime. 

At the time for laying esgs, the 
hens may often be seen looking 
about for lime, which they eat to 
form shells. Is it not curious that 
the hens should know that mortar 
contains lime ? If they find a piece 
on the ground, they will " peck 
away" at it, and will even pick 
out the mortar from a brick wall. 
Pigeons will also do this. 

You know that the egg, if warmed 
for a long time, will change into a 
chicken ; and not only chickens, 
bat the young of many other ani- 
mals, come from eggs. 

W. Yes, mamma. Young birds 
do — and the butterfly, or rather 
the caterpillar, is bom in an egg. 
And fishes. You told me once 
that the little round things in the 
roe of the herring were eggs. 

Ion, And flies lay eggs, and lob- 
sters, and shrimps. 

M, Ah ! and many more ani- 
mals. Fleas, scorpions, black bee- 
tle43, snails, snakes, frogs, crocodiles, 
bees, and all insects. I could tell 
you some curious tales about eggs, 
but we must leave off now, and 
make up the lesson. 

Le^on 6. An Ego. 

^1.) The egg has an exterior^ fn- 
ienor, surface, shell, skin, white, yolk, 
and an embryo. 

(2.) The Shell is white, smooth, 
Jiard, oval, thin, and brittle. 

(3.) The White is fluid, sticky, 
aWiesive, and transparent; but, when 
boiled, it is solid, and opaque. 

(4.) I%e Yolk is odorous, ydlow^ 
anaoDaaue, 

(5.; Eggs are made by birds, and 
oVier animals, for the purpose of pro* 
ducinq young ones. Fishes, BeptHes, 
and Insects, lay egos. 

(6.) Eggs are cUso useful to rnon- 
Jb'jM^ who eat them^ 
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•JTHE TRAVFXLER THEOUGH 
ENGLAND. 

My t)EAB CHILDKBJy, — 

Alvwicic Cattle is a fine place. 
The Duke of Northumberland lives 
in It Some of the Alnwick people 
seemed very proud of their castle. 
They told me that it was first 
built by the Romans, and that it 
is the most splendid old castle in 
England, except Windsob Castle, 
where tijb Queen lives. 

However, I did not stop to look 
tft it, but set off again early in the 
morning, 'as I h^ written to a 
gentleman in Newcastle — a coal- 
roctor— to say, that I intended to 
eaQ on him next day, and to visit 
s coal-mitre. 

I passed five more castles; and 
tffiother island, called Coquet Isle, 
which, I heard, was ^amoud for 
rabbits. There was a large castle, 
also, at the large town, Mokpbth, 
where I slept. 

On Thm-sday iriofhitig, I arrived 
st Newcastle, which is the "6api- 
tal" of the county. The word 
ceqjUal, ydtt know, meatiS the chief 
town. After finding a stable for 
" Peg," I took a walk by the side 
of the River Tync, on Whit^ the 
town is dtuated,— jtfst ad London 
Is situated on the Thames. 

Near the quays, which are places 
where ships are unladen, I saw a 
great number of heavy looking 
resfels, called "Keels," or "Col- 
Hers." There werOj also, mote than 
a hundred strong, rough men, with 
black hands and faces, who were 
called "Keelmen." They were 
htm lading their keels and barges 
with coals, which were to be taken 
down, the river. 

" Where are all these coals sent 
to?" I said to a keelman, who 
was standing still fbr a mixrate. 
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"'Sent to, sir ? Sent everywhere^ 
to be sure. At least, I suppose 
so. In one year, sir, we have * ex- 
ported' from this place as much aS 
1,562,340 tons of coals — that's 
pretty well, sir, am't it ? Round 
about here, sir, and in a great part' 
of Durham, is what we call Thd 
Great Northern Coal-field, from 
which most of the London folks 
procure their coal." 

'* There are a gref£t number of 
you keehrieh," I said. 

" Yes, sir, a great number. Most 
of us live at Gateshead, in I)urham^ 
a place*which you may see on the 
other side of the bridge." 

"Thank you," 1 said. "Good 
morning I" 

I then took' a walk through the 
town. Some of the streets were 
very dirty and nattow ; but other 
parts were newer^inore modern^ 
as we say — and handsome. 

I stopped to look at the large 
new Market-place. Then, I went 
to see the old Castle, where Ed- 
ward I. once lived, and where 
David Bruce was kept prisoner. 
I saw some large iron foundries,^ 
glass works, and manufactories 
where macTiinery was made. In 
the afternoon, I called for my 
friend the coal-merchant at hiS 
place of business, as I had pro- 
mised, and we went together to 
see one of the coal-mines. 

We had not to go a very great 
distance. On our road, we saw 
the ruins of a very old and thick 
stone wall, which my friend pointed 
out to me. 

We soon came to the entrance 
to the mine. This entrance was a 
pit, which looked like a broa^ 
dark well, and was called "the 
shaft." An engine-house widi,a 
tall chimney wais built Over txi4 
Shaft ; and, not far off, ^e saw lotfg 
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lows of smiUler honses, in whicfa 
the misers lived, and another 
boilding, with two tall chimnies. 

Bon^ aliout ns, there were 
thdns of square trucks on railroads 
— some were empty, and ethers 
ffere fMl of coals, wMch had been 
** sereeBed,** and were readf to be 
carried away. 

/ofb I wonder what screened 
means. I will adc papa when I 
iee him; 

Inside the engine-honse, I heard 
an engine coughing and puffing 
tMOf j as thon^ it had some hard 
wcArk to do. I found that it was 
bosy pumping out water frdm the 
mine ; for there are fdways springs 
imder the earth which would soon 
fill the mines with water, if it were 
■ot pmnped ouL There was ano- 
^er engine trying to be as actire 
■s his neighbour, for — all day long, 
without stopping — he went on, in 
his own r^iiiar way, letting down 
empty baskets^ and ^wing up full 
•nes. The ropes to which the 
great baskets were tied were made 
of twisted iron wire. When I saw 
this, I did not feel afraid that they 
froidd breaks so my friend and I 
stepped into an empty one. One 
of the coliiers— that is, a man who 
works in the coal-trade — came 
with us, and down we went. " Hold 
fitst to the rope, sir,** said the col- 
lier. "How dark it iar "How cold 
it feels !** I said; " What a curious 
smell !" "Whata singinginmy ears !" 

'^Here we are, gentlemen." I 
stepped out, and felt veiy giddy, 
bat managed to walk a little dis- 
tance; I uieh saw that we were in 

long, dark passage, or gallery; 
and that there were great pillars 
of coal, which were left to stipport 
the roof. I also noticed the curious 
lamp in the hand of the collier ; — 
it was made of iron wire, and he 
called it his " Davy." 



In time, we come to a busy 
scene of miners workingwith pick- 
axes and shovels. There were 
men and boys filling the tmeks 
with eoal. Men and horses draw- 
ing them along. After seeing 
many parts of the mine, we sat 
down to rest I then made no less 
than four pages of notes ; for my 
friend, the coal-merchant, and the 
collier, told me many things about 
mining, the Davy lamp, and acci- 
dents in mines from water and 
fire-damp, — all of which you shall 
read one day, when I have time to 
write you some letters on Trades. 
Soon afterwards, we found our 
way back to the shaft; our friend, 
the engine, pulled us up again, 
and I went home quickly to my 
friend's house, with a bad head- 
ache. We were both very glad to 
have a cup of tea. 

"Are there many more coal- 
mines in Northumberland ?" I said 
to my friend after tea. 

"Yes. There are many around 
Newcastle, and in other parts. 
There are, besides, iron and lead 
mines. Most of the riches of this 
county are found under the ground 
-rbut very little grows on it; In 
many parts you may dig, and 
plough the landj ana sow vege- 
tables^ but, as they spring up the 
cold east winds nip them, and 
make them grow very slowly." 

Ion. Anybody could tell thtit 
they would have a cold north-east 
wind, in Northumberland, for, — 
look at the Map. See how the 
wind must blow from the North 
Pole across the Northern Ocean. 
I wonder what they call land when 
it is not fruitful. 

W, It is then called barren f 
and fruitful land is called /er-^i/s. 

L. Yes ; the letter says so — listen I 

** There are," said my friend, 
"some parts which are fertile. If 
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YOU open your Map, sir, you will see 
nillB, beginning near die Tweed, 
and stretching along the western 
side of Northumherlfiiid. They are 
called the «< Cheviot Hills,'* and 
between these hills are broad green 
places where sheep feed,** 

M. The green places between 
the hills are called valleys. 

"I should advise you, sir, to 
visit those hills, when you go to 
Cumberland." 

"Are there any other places 
worth noticing m this county ?" I 
said. 

"Tes, sir. Yon ought, also, to 
see two other towns on the River 
Tyne, called. North Shields and 
Tynemouth : they are both large 
ports. 

"When you left Berwick-on- 
Tweed, you should have gone to 
see Halidown Hill. There, about 
500 years ago, Edward III., the 
granason of King Edward I., de- 
feated the Scots in a great battle. 

"On the banks of the River Till, 
which you will observe runs into the 
Tweed, is a place called Flodden 
Field. The Scottish people have 
made and sung many mournful 
songs about that spot. There, in 
the reign of King Henry VIII., the 
Scotch army met the English ; and, 
although they fought very bravely, 
they were defeated, and lost their 
king, James IV." 

"There seem to be a great 
number of castles here,** I said. 



"Yes, sir. Northumberland is 
noted for its castles^ You can 
easily understand why there are so 
many." 

" les ; I suppose it is because of 
its being so near to Scotland — it is 
a border county." 

"And sir, there is another re- 
markable place wMch was buih 
because of this." 

" You mean,** I said, ** the ruing 
of the old Roman wall. I haye 
read why that was built — in Englisii 
history. Why is the county cSSkA 
Northumberland ? " 

" If you look, sir, at your map^ 
you will see the reason. Here is a . 
lar^ * river called the HvMBEBy 
and all the country at the norUi of 
it was formerly one kingdom, called 
" Northumbria," — when King Ai> 
FRED divided England into coun- 
ties, this one was called " Northun^* 
berland." Would you like, sir, to 
have a game at chess ?" 

"Thank you," Isaid; "I will, as 
soon as I have written my notes for 
the children — perhaps you will he^ 
me.** So we wrote the following 
notes, which yon seey dear children^ 
I have written on a separate piece 
of paper. I have pinned it to 
the letter. 

I am your affectionate friend, 
Henbt Young. 

W. Papa has not left us the 
pieee of paper. I suppose he does 
not wish us to read them now. 



MY LITTLB BROTHER. 



JjTihE brother, darling boy, 
You arc very dear to me I 

1 am happy — ^full of joy. 
When your smiling face I see. 

How I wish that you could speak, 
And could know the words I say ! 

FMtty stories I would seek, 
To amuse you every day : — 
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All about the honey bees 
Fljing past us in the sun; 

Birds that sing among the Irees, 
Lambs that in the meadows run. 



Shake your rattle— here it if 
Listen to its merry noise ; 

And, when you are tired of this, 
I will bring you otheiftoys. 

X. L. buKOAir, 
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tSSlBS 6, ANGLSiS (Continued), 
P, Well, Ion. It is a fortnight 
limciifi we had a Drawing lesson. 
ttave jou forgotten what you have 
tearned? 

Ion, No, papa. It's of no use to 
Heomial, 'hiiqwB, 
and poBTj^ieL 
Then we learned 
how to make an- 
gles. Then, the 
different sizes of 
angles, the small 
sharp angles, 
called ocafe; the 
sqaare, middle- 
sized angles, 
called right an- 
oUs; and the 
Urge blunt an- 
^es, cafled ob- 
tttse anaks; and 
thenT^en L«7 
finished the les- 
M>n hj biting a 
r^ht angle out 
of her pieco of 
bread and but- 
ter: 

P, Very good. 
Ion. Now, be- 
fore learning 
any new names, 
we will make 
fome drawings 
with these linet 
and angles. FU 
aye yon a draw* 
m^ to copy, 
which sfafiU con- 
tain ft perpen- 
dicular, horizon- 
tal, and oblique 
fine; and, at the *•• *• w«.i 

iame time, xt shall harv a right an- 
ge, An acute, and att obtose angle 

Hire 18 tiie perpe$tdicnlaer line. 
I have marked it No. 1. When 



learn anything for a fortnight. Will 
you hear how much I can recdlect ? 
First: We learned five things to 
be remembered in making fines. 
Secondly : We learned the different 
positions of lines. Perpendicular,]^ 



TO BATH 





yon draw it, it must be quito vf' 
right, and straight 

Ion, Yes; not any ^^ shaky'* markt 
in ft. 

P, Ton may ticxt e^y N6. t 
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I have joined an horizontal and 
an oblique line to it. 

Ion, And you have formed two 
right angles, an acute, and an ob- 
tufie angle. It looks something like 
a tinger-post, papa ; only it does 
not say where it is pointing too. 

P. Yes ; I will make another 
line of each kind, so as to have 



Ion. I have made another di'aw- 
ing, papa, with two perpendicular, 
and two oblique lines. Hero it is. 

L, And it has three obtuse an- 
gles in it. 



some pardUd lines ; and — there it 
is, you see, it has become a finger- 
post! 

This afternoon you may set to 
work, and copy this drawing ; but, 
not until you have drawn Nos. 1 
and 2 correctly; because it will 
take you a long time — perhaps an 
hour, to do them carefully. 
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Ion. Now, if you will let me 
print on it, and will give me a 
ground line — there, you see that 
it has made a mile-stone. 




£. And, see what I have made. 
With only three lines for each I 
have made a chair, and a stool ; and 
with four lines I have drawn a 
table. And, they are only perpen- 
dicular and horizontal lines. 

P. I shall not make drawings 
of these things for you, but, when 
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you can copy the finger-post and 
the milestone propertvy you will 
be able to make the lines neces- 
sary for these objects. You may 
then go into the kitchen, get a 
wooden chair, a table, and a stooJ^ 
and draw from the things UiexBh 
selves. 
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TKUTH.-^ohh Hubs. 

Ion. Are we to have another 
lesson on Truth, papa ? 

P. Yes, and another after that. 
I have not yet shown you how 
ttrong Truth is, nor told you of the 
good things Truth will do for you. 
You shall hear to-day how it 
brought a man into the fire. 

L, Oh I But you don't call that 
** a good thing," papa ? 

P. It does not seem so, but it 
must have been, if it was brought 
about by Truth. Truth will only 
do good to any one. It may ap- 
pear to do harm for a time, — but, 
be sure of this, you will find that 
it does good, at last. 

Do you remember your grey- 
headed grandfather ? How strong 
an old man he was when he died I 
^and, how everybody loved him 1 

Once, — when he was growing 
np to be a man, he sat do^vn to 
think. He thought, '* I am almost 
a man, yet I am a very poor lad, 
and very weak. I shall have to 
live in this world, perhaps, for 
many years, with many people who 
only care for themselves. I know 
some people who are rich, and 
strong, but yet they are wicked. 
If I try to please them, they will 
help me, and perhaps they will 
make me feel happy. But, then, 
I have something within me which 
is only pleased when I do right ; 
it is very strong, for it can make 
me feel very happy." 

W^ That was his conscience^ I 
know. 

P. Then he thought again—" It 
would be better for me to please 
my conscience) but I often want to 



do wrong to please others; and 
sometimes I do wrong to please 
myself. 1 forget what I ought to do. 
So, I do not always feel strong 
enough to fight against wickedness, 
or to do what is right. Who mil 
make me strong to do right ?" 

" I will," said a voice, which 
seemed to be close to Um. 

Then, he thought he saw before 
him a beautiful spirit. 

" Ah ! " said the spirit, " yon 
may laugh at the strength of wicked 
men, if you will follow me. Their 
strength will not last, but the 
strength of Truth will last for ever. 
Their strength cannot do much, 
but Truth is almighty, 

"Where is Truth?" he cried. 
"Some people tell me that one 
thing is Truth, — then others say 
that something else is the Truth." 

" I am Truth," said the spirit. 

"You may read of me in my 

JFather*s book — *1 am the way, 

the truthy and the life.* My name 

is Jesus Christ." 

"Ah!" he said, as the spirit 
seemed to be gone. " No wonder 
Truth is almighty, for the Son of 
God is Truth. I will follow Him 
as long as I am in this world, and 
I know that He will help me. I 
will read in the Bible of what He 
did, and will copy him. If I can 
only do as Jesus Christ did, then I 
shall please my conscience, and be 
happy too. So happy shall I be, 
that nothing can hurt me, for Truth 
is stronger than all the wickedness 
we may find in this world." 

i. No wonder we loved our 
grandfather so much. I suppose that 
he always followed " the Truth." 
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P. He always tried— for, some- 
times it is a rather hard thing to 
do. When he was afiraid that he 
should do wrong, he prayed, and 
asked Jesus for some of his spirit; 
and whenever he was going to say 
any words or do any actions, he 
kxuced at them firat with his mind. 
Id see whether they were the Truth. 

W. But how did he know? 

Ion. Why, his conscience told 
him, of cousse. But, papa, did he 
really see a spirit that day ? 

P. No : he only seemed to see 
one; it came irom his imagina- 
tion. Now, I want very much for 
you to see and feel how powerful 
truth is. It is ''the Truth "* which 
Itts made the people in this country 
soipreat a nation. Ifyou will pay at- 
tention, I will give you a history of 
ivo great men whom Grod employed 
io show this truth to the w<»id. 



About five hundred years ago, 
jwariy the great countries in 
SkirQ|>e were in darkness. I don't 
mean that there was darkness in the 
a^r or the streets, or that the sun 
did .not shine, bt|t that there was 
darkless in the niinds of men. For 
wWna poor man's mind is ignorant 
im4<W^PPut truth, wesay it is dark; 
but when any one ki^pws the truth, 
4ll4i#p$^ks ^e truth, and does the 
'jbrplih, then he ieels happy, his 
Apipil^nance is bright, <and y(p say 
ijHmt he has light within hinu 

Tqu Jkpow that a long time ago 
pnr>%vK>nr Jes$is bhrijst caxne4n- 
.tU> jl^js world. He ibrougbt good 
:|i9|¥8 from heaven, tp show men 
ihQwr!^l^Qy,mi£^ he saved, and go 
up jkii^re. jle was iiot only ''The 
ajruj^** ,but the way tp heaven ; 
^9g^ i^r))epi^ taught .men, he gave ; 
jthfpi i^ew 1i£b. So it is no wonder 
that he ^w called " The light," 
r£o^ he/mftde men see clearly many 
I tlua^ had never known befpre. 
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But, as I told you, four or five 
fmndred years ago, there was not 
much of this light in Europe. Peo- 
ple did not know what Jesus Christ 
had said, and were like jnenin darkr 
ness. The great light which Jesus 
had brought, had l^en made veij 
dim, so tlmt it could haraUy be seen. 

In every country and city them 
were men caUed Priests, who hid 
the light and covered it over with 
fables. In these fables ihey taught 
about another way to heave% 
which had not been taught by 
Jesus Christ. Listen to some dp 
the things they said! 

You know ihat God only can 
punish sins. But these priests 
thought they would help to |pve 
the punishment; so they taught the 
people to punish themsanfea, to whip 
themselves, to starve themselves^ 
and to do many carious things. 

God only can pardon sin. But 
they told the people that a man 
called thePoFB could pardon them; 
and they even sold pardons from 
the Pope, as though a man could 
forgive, instead of God. 

JjBSUs Christ is the only sacri- 
fice for sins. But they taught the 
people to bring large sacrifices of 
money and other things, in order 
to get forgiveness. 

Besides teac^g these fbolisl^ 
things, they did something worse^ 
they shut up God's Word, so that no 
one could get at the light and see. 

It was a sad thing for the people 
of so many countries to be in darkr 
ness, and not to know how mucn 
God loved them. Without His 
Truth they could not be happy; bu^ 
at last the Truth sprang up again. 

In the countij of Bohemia was 
a city called Pba&^e. 1 canno^ 
say how many streets it ihad, nor 
how many houses; but there was a 
large schpol th^re. The «clio(j 
wss much larger ita^ anj pf ji^ 
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houses. Every morning 70a might 
have seen many men going there 
to learn Latin and Logic, and other 
things, so that they might become 
Priests. Such a school for men is 
called an University. 

Amongst the men who went 
there eveiy day was one called 
JoHK Huss. I do not know what 
sort of a look he had, but I dare 
say he had some good thoughts. I 
dare say he thou^t, ^I wiU work 
hard, and learn all that is good 
and true, that I may db good:** or 
he might have thought, '* I will be 
a great man, and become a bishop 
or a cardinaL" 

But after he had been studying 
for some years, and every day had 
been getting more knowledge, the 
great God showed him that his 
learning was not truth, and that 
his labour was of no use ! He 
found out that the Pope could not 
pardon sins, that he ought not to 
punish sin, and that no man could 
^t pardon for himself bv making 
saicnfices of money, or by giving 
himself ponishments. For he had 



seen God's holvWord, and there 
he had read the glorious truth 
about our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
What would he do, then, when he 
found he had made such a great 
mistake? 

W. Why, I suppose he would go 
and tell the people that they were 
all wrong, and put them right 
again. 

P. But the Pope would not let 
him. If he told the people this 
truth, they would not let him be a 
priest, nor could he become a 
bishop, or a cardinal, or a great 
man, as he wished to be. He would 
be driven away from the Univer- 
sity, and perhaps be killed. So 
when he thought, " If I open my 
mouth, I shall be punished," what 
could he do? 

Ion. I don't know, papa. Per- 
haps he would go and be a doctor, 
or a lawyer, or something else. 

P. We shall see. I find we have 
been talking about so many tlungs 
that there is not time to tell yoq 
now. We will go on with his 
histoiy next week. 



Wb thank the Laid who gars 

The Bible for our guide, 
The role in idl religious things 

By wMeh we must abide. 

How much it praises those 

Who would not leaye God's way ; 
For all that earthly mlers did. 

Or worldly priests oould say. 

If rulers uiter'd threats, 

Apostles thus began, 
^ Judge ye if we should not obey 

Oof 'God test more than man." 



The martyrs, when ei^join'd 
To " change or die," replied; 

''We cannot change, but we can die:" 
And BO it was, th^ died. 

One is our master, Christ, 

To hhn we stand or fall ; 
Of his own church the one great Head, 

And Lawgiyer of all. 

Jesus, thou King of saints I 

Lord of my conscience be ; 
Sole roler of thy kingdom, come, 

And guide and gorera me. 
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OBGANIC BODIES. 

M, Here are the Stone, the 
Acorn, and the Chrysalis, again. 
Tou know the Mineral from the 
Animal and Vegetable, becanse it 
has never had life — but you have 
been told this. 

Suppose that you had never seen 
these three things before, — how 
would you tell that the Acorn and 
the Chiysalis have life? 

Ion. I should have to wait a 
Uttle, mamma — ^because, I should 
tiy them both, to see if they would 
grow, 

M, What do you mean by 
"grow?" 

loru I mean — become larger. 

M, But there are some Minerals 
which become larger. New "mat- 
ter" is continually being added to 
their surface, ion must under- 
ttand, however, that the particles 
of this matter are exactly like the 
nuxtter of the Mineral itself. The 
Mineral could not change these 
new particles to make them like it. 

L. Yes, but if we eat anything 
to make us grow, we chatige it. 
We eat bread and butter, and 
ch^i^e it into flesh. 

n. Ah ! and we don't grow by 
having particles of flesh joined on 
to us, outside — ^We put the bread 
and butter inside us, and that 
makes us swell, I suppose — that's 
what is meant by " growing." 

Ion, And isn't it curious that 
this little Acorn should be able to 
feed on water, and air, and earth. 

Then, from this water, and air, 
it can make the great, thick, 
BoUd trunk of an Oak! How it 
must change its food, to make it 
into so many different things — 
into roots, wood, bark, branches, j 
twigs, leaves, blossoms, and frnite. 

DO} you see, this is the gr&t 
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difference. The Animals and Ve- 
getables do not become larger by 
having little particles stuck on to 
them — outside — and another Uttle 
piece, and another, every day — 
but, they grow, which means — 
they eat food, and change it to 
something else. 

I don't know how the plants eat 
air! Perhaps they don't feed on 
that very often — only when they 
cannot get any water — I think that 
is what I should do, if I were a 
plant. 

M, Indeed you are mistaken. 
Ion — you shall hear why, another 
day. Well, — it would be very 
easy to tell that the Acorn and 
Chrysalis are not Minerals — if yoa 
saw them growing— but, suppose 
now, that you might not put the 
Acorn in the ground, how would 
you tell then ? 

W, Ah, I couldn't telL 

M, Stop, Willie, think for a 
minute ! Never say, " I can't 
tell" until you have ^lought care^ 
fiilly. Your mind wiU always tell 
you many things, if you wiu oiJy 
set it to work. 

Now, think. If the Animals have 
to eat t^eir food, and change it in 
such a wonderful manner, thej 
must not onlv have life, but some- 
thing else wnich you do not find 
in Aunerads — what is it ? 

W. Beally, mamma, I don't 
think I do Imow — ^how can 1 tell? 

M, Oh, Willie, don't give up— 
think again. If a Mineral could 
be made alive, and then be placed 
by the side of its food, could it 
eat it? 

W, No, mamma. It would not 
have an3rthing to eat it with — and 
there would be no place inside to 
put it in. Now I see! I could 
soon tell that the Acorn haSalife,— 
because, as it must have food, il 
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must hare something to eat it 
witii. 

Z. Yes, and not only pans in 
its body, fit for eating food, but 
parts inside for changing the food. 

M, That is correct — and, al- 
though you nright not see much of 
these parts in the Acorn — yet you 
'would know that ft must have 
them, for it could not liye on its 
food without them. There are 
6ome plants which hare not any 
months or roots — ^yet thev have 
little holes or pores in their skin, 
and with these, they absorb their 
food. 

Again. A Tree gets its food, 
fTcrfer, at the roots /which are at 
ihe bottom.; — but, for this food to 
be changed, so as to make wood, it 
must be earned up to the leaves — 
at the top. 

Ion. Then, I suppose it must 
have different parts — pipes or 
something — for the water to be 
carried through. 

M, Tes. * This water or sap 
must be conveyed np to the leaves, 
and down again. So, the Tree 
must have parts to get the food — 
parts to convey the food — and 
parts to change the food — and, by 
these parts, you would know at 
once, without seeing it grow, that 
It is not a Mineral. 

L. What are these parts called, 
manmia? 

Jf. I will tell you. Ton mnst 



remember that all of these parts 
have something to do. Now, all 
Animals and Y egetables are made 
of such little parts— and each very 
little part in their bodies has some 
use. These parts are something 
like tools, except that they belong 
to our bodies, and we do not make 
them ourselves. So, we do not 
call them tools, we call them 
organs. 

W. Oh, I didn't know that I 
had organs in me; — that's one 
way to know that I am an animal. 

Now, that will make two dif- 
ferences. Animals Aia> Vegeta- 
bles have life, so they have 
organs. 

MrxERALS have no life, so thej 
have no organs. 

M. If you will tiy and remem- 
ber, I will give you some new 
words, by which you may easily 
recollect these points. 

Things which have life are 
called animate. Things which have 
never had life are called in-ani- 
mate. 

Again. Everything which has 
organs is called organic — and all 
things which have not oigans are 
called in-organic. 

So we will say now, that we may 
know an Animal or a Vegetable, 
from a Mineral, because — All 
Animals are Animate and Ob- 
6ANIG, whilst Minerals are Inaxx- 

MATE and iKoaGANIC. 



THE CEUST OF BREAD. 

I KVBT not throw upon the floor 

The cmst I cannot eat; 
For many little hungry ones 

Woi:Jd think it quite a treat. 

For wilful waste makes woeful want, 

And I may live to say, 
Oh, how I wish I had the bread 

'that onoe I threw away ] 
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WEDNESDAY. 



THE SAXON INVASION. 

P. I told you in the last lesson 
that Britain was inhabited by a 
people who might have become a 
fine nation if the Romans had not 
1^ them. Let us see why they 
sent for the Saxons. 

Ton may remember, that in one 
of Mr. Toung^s letters, he told you 
,of a large stone wall in Northum- 
berland. He said it was built by 
the Bomans, to keep out the Ficts 
and Scots, who lived in the north 
country. 

Some of these people were as 
savage as the barbarians in Europe. 
They watched for the departure of 
the Komans ; and, I have read that 
they rushed upon the Britons like 
hungry wolves upon a sheepfold. 

The Romans had taught the 
Britons that the proper way to 
ffuard the wall was to place sol- 
diers on it as '^ sentinels,'* and to 
relieve one another by turns ; but, 
instead of paying attention to this, 
they allowed their guards to remain 
on the wall for several days and 
nights. So, when the Scots came, 
they found them so benumbed with 
the cold, that they pulled many 
of them down with hooks, dashed 
them in pieces, and climbed over 
the wall, into Britain. 

The Britons could not even save 
themselves by flight ; great num- 
bers were killed — their cattle and 
sheep were stolen — their villages 
burned — their fields were plun- 
dered and laid bare for many miles. 
Why could not they defena them- 
selves? 

W, Because, papa, you said that 
the strongest young men had been 
Bent to B^mcyto fi^t those dread- 
ful Goths. 

L. And, perhaps, because those 
who remained couldn't agree. 
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Itm. Or, perhaps, becanse i3»^ 
had been accustomed to let the 
Bomans fight for them. 

P. These were the causes, I daz»' 
say, for the Bomans once sent an 
army to help them. But, when 
this army bad gone, the Scots came 
again, so the Britons begged for 
help once more. They sent a veiy 
humble letter, catting tbemselves 
"■ wretched Britons," and saying, 
that ^the barbarians drove them 
into the sea, and the sea forced 
them back to the swords of the 
barbarians'*— so that th^ eould 
only choose between being drowned 
or murdered. The BcHooan gene^ 
was, however, too busy fighting wi& 
the fierce Attiu^ the king of ^e 
Huns, and had no soldiers to spare. 

Ion. Then, lean see now why 
they seat to the Saxona — they 
wanted Aeir he^ 

P. That was the reasoB. A^d 
the S&xons were very glad. Thejr 
had often tboo^t of the beautiml 
island of Britain ; and, hotw th^ ' 
could enjoy themselves there. WeU,. 
they agreed t They would Boon 
come and help the Britons, an^ 
then — they would help themselves. 

Soy not many days after they 
had their invitation, three '^long 
ships,'* containing l,6fK>men, came 
sailing near the coast of England. 
Hkese men were eomnanded b^ 
two brave chiefs, calked Hsmoisv 
and HoKSA. Tlie British lung, 
YoBTioERic, went oat to meet them^ 
and promised that if they would 
drive away the Scots, ke would 
give them the little island of Thanet 
— a place on the coast of Kent» 
near the part whi^ we now eall 

The Saxons fownd the Piets vA 
Seots almost in the middle of 
England, near Lincolnshire. They 
soon d^eated them, and drovtt 
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tbem back i^aiii. As thej passed 
through the conntiy, however, they 
noticed how fertile and rich it was, 
and dien, they detennined to re- 
main. When they returned to the 
iaUuid of Thanet, they quarrelled 
with the people of '* Cantia," and 
drove them away. They next quar- 
relled with VorUffem, and lulled 
lUm. They then took possession 
of Cantia, and formed a Saxon 
kingdom, which they called Kent. 
This was about the year 460, or 30 
years after the time of the Bomans. 

Now, when the other fierce Ger- 
xoan tribes, in the cold noithem 
countries, heard of this, they fitted 
out more '* long ships," and came 
over quickly. Then came other 
tribes, then more, then more again 
— ship-load after ship-load; and, 
lor ^e next hundred years, there 
were continually fresh arrivals of 
visitors, wlio came to destroy, to 
steal, and to kilL 

You shall hear some of their 
names: Ella and his three sons 
came with a large army; they 
seized a broad tract of country, 
and founded the kingdom of me 
Bfuih SaxoM. 

Cebdio and Kenbic landed with 
some other German tribes; and, 
seizing another great piece in the 
west of En^and, they founded the 
kmgdom of the West Saxons, 

A fierce commander, called 
Uffa, came next; he seized the 
counties of Cambridge, Sufiblk, and 
Norfolk, and form^ the kingdom 
of the East Angles, 

Some others then seized Essex 
and Mid^esex, and founded the 
hmadtm. of the East Saxons. 

Others fought their way across 
the country to tiie middle of Bri- 
tain, and founded the kingdom of 
JSietcict, 

And others sailed to the land at 
the north of the Biver Humber; 
J* 



and, driving the Britons into the 
mountains of Scotland, formed the 
kingdom of Northumberland, 

W, Tlien there were seven king* 
doms, papa ; but, did not the Bri- 
tons try to prevent the Saxons 
from coming ? 

P. Yes. During all this time 
there was the horror of continual 
fighting. One British prince, named 
£^o Arthub, opposed them for 
a long time, and caused dreadful 
slaughter. So brave was he, that 
it is said, he once killed more tiian 
400 Saxons with his own hand; 
and defeated them in twelve great 
battles. 

But, one brave king was not 
sufficient to drive back so many 
new tribes. England was now 
filled with all sorts of Grermans. 
The Saxons were followed by the 
Angles, Jutes, Danes, Prussians, 
Bugians, Friezlanders, and many 
other people with strange names. 

Their manner of fighting was, 
I have read, even worse than that 
of the Goths and Huns, who de- 
stroyed Bome. They were not 
satisfied with anything but com- 
plete and utter destruction, Thev 
gazed and wondered at the fine 
cities left by the Bomans, and felt 
thirsty to destroy them. Not only 
did they kill the Britons, but pulled 
down towns and villages, palaces 
and churches, until £ey fell in 
ruins on the heads of the murdered 
inhabitants, and made one im- 
mense heap! The few wretched 
people who couM not escape, and 
were left behind, were brought to 
a state of humble slaveiy, and all 
was miserable desolation. 

Thus, they cared nothing for the 
trade or the civilisation of the Bo- 
mans. The language and religion 
of the island were forgotten ; and, 
in the course of 150 years from the 
time of their coming, the conntiy 
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had gone back to its former state. 
England was again a land of bar))a- 
rians who did not know Christ, and 
her religion was darkness and 
fables. 

W, Poor Britons, papa t They 
might well be sony when the Bo- 
mans left them, for now they were 
obliged to leaye the conntry them- 
selves. Where did those who es- 
caped go to ? 

I^, Some went to the Highlands 
of Scotland — others went to Ire- 
land' — a great number went to 
Wales, and some sheltered them- 
aelyes in Cornwall, which is the 
very comer of England. A few of 
them fied, in ships, to a part of 
!E*rance, and called the place Brit- 
tany, in remembrance of their poor 
old country. 

Lessons 6 and 7. Thb Saxov* 
(18.) Aa soon as the Romans had 



Itft BfUam, great mtmkera qfth^ 
barbarous Scots climbed oner the 
northern wall, rushed down upon 
the BritonSy iUled thorn, and piun/i- 
dered their country, 

(14.) The Britons, thsr^forty 
asked the JRomans to help them, bui 
they were engaged in'^htinp the 
northern barbarians. They then 
sent to a tribe of these barbarians, 
who were called Sasrons, 

(15.) The Saxoks, who wen 
very brave and fierce, totre glad 
to come from their told country 
to Britain, They drove aufoy tks 
Picts and Scots, and sent for other 
barbarous tribes, who helped thsm 
to drive out the Britons also. So 
that after 150 years* contest, tho 
Island belonged to the Saxons. 

The FfeBiOD ov the SAXoiR 
Inyasion ended m little befom 
A J). 600. 



MY MOTHER. 

Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hush'd me in her arms to rest, 
And ou my cheek sweet kisses preiw'd ? 

My Mother. 

When sleep forsook my open eye. 
Who was it sniig sweet lullaby. 
And soothed me that I shoiilcl not cry ? 

My Mather. 

Who taught my infant heart to pray, 
And love God's holy book and day, 
And taught me wisdom's pleasant way ? 

My Mother. 

And can I ever cease io be 
Affectionate and kind to thee, 
Who wast so very kind to me, 

My Mother? 

Ah, no I the thoi;ight I cannot bear ; 
And If 6od nleasie my life to spare, 
I hope 1 9hau reward thy cace, 

MyHothqpi 
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SALT. 

W. Here is the Salt-cellar, mam- 
Please let me give papa some 
Salt for his egg, and we will keep 
tilie rest for oar lesson. 

Salt is like sugar in two things. 
Ist, You can dissolve it in water, 
80 it is soluble, 2ndlv, It has little 
grains, so it is granulous; but it has 
not the same colour — it is white. 

Ion, And it has a different taste. 
What do you call the taste of Salt, 
mamma? 

M, We say that its taste is «i/<fie. 
This flavour, **saUne," is only found 
in Salt — so, as it belongs to Salt, 
and not to an^hing else, you may 
call it a pectthar flavour. 

W, Then I will say, "It has a 
peculiar flavour called saline.** 

L. Just as Sugar has a peculiar 
flavour called sweet. 

Ion, And just as Rhubarb has a 
peculiar taste called hitter. 

W, No; I don't think that bitter 
is a peculiar taste — for bitter Al- 
monds are bitter ; and so are Al- 
monds and Myrrh. 

Ion, Still the taste, "bitter,'* is 
peculiar, because there u no' oihw 
taste hhe it, 

W. Then the taste sour is a pe- 
culiar taste ; for it is not like the 
taste hitter, or sweet, ox salt. 

There are many sour things, such 
as Vinegar, Apples, Gooseberries, 
and many fruits. 

Ion, I should call these tastes, 
principal tastes. So we shall have 
four principal tastes— Saline, Sweet, 
Bitter, and Sour. And the taste of 
meat is veiy different. I wonder 
what that is called. 

M. But you are forgetting the 
Salt, and you have not found out 
many ofits qualities yet. You know 
that it has not any life, nor any 
organs ; so, what is it called ? 

W. A muiero/ substance, mamma. 



M, And I must tell you some- 
thing else about it, which I am not 
able to iiiow you now. If you put 
it in the fire, or make it veiy hot, 
it will melt. 

Ion, Then, mamma, we may call 
it fusibU, I remembered that word. 
Now, I will say the qualities we 
have found. Salt is granulous, 
soluble, and white. It has a pe- 
culiar flavour called saline ; it is a 
mineral, and it is fusible. 

M, These are all good qualities 
in the Salt. Do you think that the 
Salt would be improved, if any of 
these qualities were taken away 
from it ? 

W, I don't know, mamma. Per- 
haps it would be better if it were 
not soluble; because, it is veij 
awkward, sometimes, when I -put 
a little Salt on the edge of my 
plate, it slips down into tHe gravy, 
and then I lose it. 

M. Well, Willie, Ic^ ni see if i| 
would be better. When I was a 
little girl, I saw more than fifty 
men vmo were busy salting pieces 
of beef, and putting them in casks. 
They cut slits in the pieces of beef 
and rubbed the salt in between ; 
then they rubbed the Salt aU round 
the outside of the beef. I asked 
one of the men, "What are yon 
doing that for?" and he showed 
me £at ihe juice in the beef dis» 
solved ^e grains of Salt. "But, 
what is the use of its being dis- 
solved?" I said. "Why, miss,** 
said the man, " now that it is dis- 
solved, it soaks through to the mid- 
dle of the beef, and keeps it from 
turning bad, you see. Thi; salt 
beef wm be put on board ship, ood 
be taken to hot countries. In such 
places it would soon be not fit to 
eat; but the Salt keeps ity preserves • 
it. Yoa know what that means, 
miss. 
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"And, if you erer go to Yar- 
mouth, in Norfolk — my town, miss 
— you would see some people salt- 
ing and curing thousands, and thou- 
sands, and thousands of bloaters, 
to prevent them from 'turning 
bad.' Or, miss, if you'd like to go 
in a ship to Newfoundland, you 
might see the fishermen salting very 
large white fish — codfish— for peo- 
ple to eat on Ash Wednesday." 

W. And other days, if they like, 
I suppose. 

If. " You see, miss, all this li- 
quor in the casks. This is water 
with Salt dissolved in it. We call 
it ' brine ;* and I am going to salt 
all these large lumps of beef in it." 

Since I was a girl, WiUie, I have 
learned that nearly Jive hundred 
duusand tons — ah, but you cannot 
think of so much at once, can you? 
Do you know how much a pound 
ofSaXtia? 

Ion, Yes; Jane bought three 
pounds for the kitchen last month. 

M. Then, think how much three 
£iifu;&^ pounds must be. But three 
hundred tons would be much more, 
for one ton alone is as much as 
2,240 pounds. 

Ion, Oh, mamma ! 
' M. But now try and think of 

FITB HUKDBED THOUSAND tOUS I 

They contain 1,120,000,000 pounds. 
Oh, you can never put an idea of 
fo laxge a quantity mto your little 



heads. Nobody could imaffme so 
much Salt, they must see it. Yet, 
I have heard of all this large quan- 
tity of Salt being consumed is 
England in one year. Now, stop 
and think ; suppose that Salt was 
not soluble — was like sandf 

W. Why, people wouldn't use it 
or they wouldn't use half so much, 
perhaps. They couldn't salt their 
meat with it ! 

M. Then, Willie, you may see 
what a great difference one little 
quality makes. As I told you once 
before, how much we have to thank 
God for the qualities he puts in 
things ! 

W. Yes, mamma. And there is 
something else which must be a veiy 
good quality — a capital quality. 

M, TFhat quality are you think- 
ingof, WilUe ? 

TT. One which I did not notice 
at first — the quality which />reseni» 
the meat. What do you call it, 
because it preserves things ? 

M. It is called conservative. 

Ion, Then we may say, mammfl} 
"Because it is soluble and con- 
servative, it is useful to preserve 
meat." I wonder whether there is 
any reason for its having the other 
qualities — for its being Tmite, gran- 
ulous, saline, and fusible ? 

M. I dare say there is. We will 
tiy and find out the use of these 
qualities in the next lesson. 
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THE TBAB OF SYMPATHY, 

How lovely shines the liquid pearl, 
Which, trickling fh>m the eye, 

Pours in a suffering brother's wound 
The tear of sympathy I 

Then give me, Heaven, the soul to feel, 
The hand to mercy prone ; 

The eye with kindly drops that flows 
For sorrows not my own. 

AiroH. 
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THE eRUST OF THE EABTH. 
Limb (Continued). 

P. In our last Physical Geo- 
graphy lesson, we learned, yon 
may remember, that part of the 
Earth's crust is made of Lime. 

Ion. You said that about half-a- 
quarter was lime, papa, — and you 
said, too, that lune is always 
found mixed with somthing else — 
with carbonic add, or sulphur, or 
fluoric acid — so that we could 
never find pure lime. 

X. And you said, papa, that it 
formed a part of marble, plaster of 
Paris, BaUi stone, Portland stone, 
and other things. But, papa, can 
we not make it pure? 

P. Yes. You shall see it done 
—Let us finish breakfast at once, 
and walk across the fields to the 
lime-kiln. 

Jon. Is that the place, papa? It 
looks like a house — ^Why do they 
€aUit"Akihi?'* 

P. Because it is a baking place 
-*a large oven. We do not call 
an oven '^a kiln*' until it has 
grown ^iB large as a house. Here 
comes one of the workmen. Hoy! 
Please, master, will you show my 
boys the inside of your kiln ? 

Man. Yes, sir, I will. 

Here you see is a large layer 
of coal and turf burning, — and 
above it is a layer of chalk. — 
There is another laver of fire 
above that — ^and another layer of 
chalk — then another— then ano- 
ther — a layer of coal, and a layer 
of chalk, and so on, all the way to 
the top. And there, young sir, 
it wUl bum until Monday night. 

Ion, But what is tiie use of 
burning it? 

Man, Why, young master — 
Here, just please to taste this 
piece which has not been burned. 



Jon. I wUL It^ has not :;miicli 

tast& but it sticks to my tongue. 

Man. That is because it has 
carbonic acid and water in it. 
Now, we shall bum, and keep on 
burning this chalk until the &re 
has driven away all the acid and 
water — and then what do yon 
think is lef^ master ? ^ 

W. Only the lime, to be sure. 
Oh, you don't know, perhaps, that 
we had. a lesson about it last Pti* 
day week — then papa told us that 
chalk is lime and <;^bonic add— • 
and that it is called '^carbonate of 
lime." 

Man, It is cdUed ^^ carbonate of 
Umer* I did not know that my- 
self ! Now, 111 teach you some- 
thing that vou don't know. When 
the carbonic acid and water have 
been driven away from the chalk, 
by the fire — the lime which is left 
is pure, and is called qukh lime. 

W, Thank you. Then I will 
say ^4ime is procured from chalk 
by buming it in a kiln, to drive off 
the carbonic add and water^^it is 
then called quick lime." Now, it 
is my tum to be teacher. If you^ 
give me a piece of quick lime, Pll 
show you something. Take it, and 
find out its qualities. 

Man, Qualities I what axe those, 
master ? I have never seen them. 

W. Why, qualities are Udngs 
inside. Papa teaches us to find 
them out by noticing. 

Man. I can't understand that-* 
There is nothing inside but lime. 
It is lime all through. 

W. Oh, but since I have been 
holding it, it has made my hand 
feel very hot. So there must be 
heat inside. The qualities are 
outside too—they are— all about 
it. 

Man. 1 don't think that '<all 
about it" is very good grammar. 
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Perhaps you had better let your 
papa teach voti, and 111 listen — 
then I shall know. 

P. That will be the better way; 
80 sit down on the grass, while I 
teach. First — What sort of an 
earth is lime ? 

Ion, It is white. Please let me 
taste it. It has a hot, biting, 
taste. What sort of a taste do yon 
call that ? 

It isn't sour, nor sweet, nor bit- 
ter, nor saline, — ^it is biting, and 
hot. 

P. Such % taste is called, an 
acrid taste. There are not many 
things with an acrid taste. 

Z. And, papa! — Willie said, 
without tasting it, that it made 
his hand fed hot. 

P. That is because it has a 
quality in it which will positively 
bum and destroy things — If you 
were to bury any dead animal or 
plant in lime, the lime would soon 
destroy it by eating it away. I 
was once near a yard where men 
tan skins, and make them into 
leather. I saw a cart full of bul- 
locks' ' hides,' and I asked a man 
how they could cut off all the 
hairs of the skins, so as to make 
nice smooth leather. " We could 
neyer cut off the hairs properly, 
sir," he said, " but we put them m 
tliis pit, which is full of lime and 
water. When we take them out 
again, we find the hairs to be so 
loose in the skin, that we need 
not cut them; we only rub the 
skin with a blunt knife, and they 
aU fall off." 

Ion. I think I know the reason 
of this. The lime bit the hairs — 
that is, burned them. 

P. That is nearly right, Ion. 
The lime burned the roots of the 
hair, and loosened them. Because 
the lime thus bums and destroys 
tiuags,— it is called caustic 
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W, I think I know that word, 
papa. So is vitriol caustic. I 
shall never forget that it once 
burned my hand and pinafore. 
Then we may say that quick 
LIMB is white, acrid, and caustic. 
I have noticed, too, that it will 
suck up water — so it is absorbent 

What is the use of an earth which 
has such bad qualities in it, papa? 
It would bite the roots of the 
flowers and destroy them. 

P. You do not find quick Ume in 
the earth, but chalk. I only told 
you that it would destroy dead 
substances. 

. The crust of the earth consists 
not only of lime, but of dead ani- 
mals and vegetables. Kow, as 
many animals, and thousands ot 
insects and vegetables die eveiy 
year — 

L, And millions of leaves firom 
the trees — 

P. Yes, and the leaves of trees 
— they would, perhaps, take a long 
time to decay and change into 
earth, but — 

Ion. The lime destroys them— 
or makes them get rotten much 
sooner — and yet it does not destroy 
the roots of the trees. 

P. Oh, no. It is very nsefiil to 
them. When the rain comes down 
from the clouds, it sometimes falls 
on earth whidi is clayey, and 
sticky. I dare say you have 
noticed that it does not sink 
through such earth, but makes 
puddles on the surface, so that the 
roots of the trees do not have much' 
of it. 

W. No, I suppose that the sun 
shines on the puddles, and dries 
them up. 

P. But if you were to mix some 
lime with the clay ? 

X. Then the clay would not 
be so stiff— the lime would loosen 
it. 
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^ And the lime is absorbent 
—80, it wonld help the clay to 
. in the water. Has lime any 
r uses, papa ? 

, Yes— many more. You may 
e with me to see the bricklayer, 

is building that wall on the 
tr side of the field. Do you see 

he has a heap of c^vdck lime 
re him, and that he is pouring 
sr on it ? 

w The lime is swelling, papa, 
tems to smoke ; and, 111 feel it. 
iels Tcry hot. 

^ This heat is caused by the 
sr. The water is beine changed 
1 a liquid to a solid state. 
lie it is thus changed, it gives 
>art of its caloric, so it is not 
' called quick lime, but slack 
). Here is another man mix- 
some slack lime with sand, and 
ar, and cow's hair. 



Ion. Yes, and that makes mor^ 
tear. But, I never knew before, 
papa, that water had caloric in 
it. 

P, Yes, you will find out one 
day that everything contains caloric 
— even ice. Let us now sit down, 
and make the lesson. 

Les9on4. Limb (continued). 

(5.) Although lime is never found 
pure, pure lime mem he procured hy 
burning chalk in a lain, to drive away 
the carbonic acid and water; it is then 
called quick lime, 

(6.^ Qaick lime is white, acrid, 
caustiCy and absorbent. It is, there- 
fare, useful to cause the animai and 
vegetable matter in the earth to decxty 
quickly, — and to render chyeyand 
stiff earA, more absorbent. When 
mixed with sand and water, it forms 
morUar, 



THB STREAMLET. 



I BAW a little streamlet flow 

Along a peaceful vale, 
A thread of silver, soft and slow, 

It wandered down the dale ; 
Just to do good it seemed to move, 
Directed by the hand of love. 

The TiD^ smil'd in living green, 

A tree, which near it gave 
From noontide heat a friendly screen, 

Drank of its limpid wave. 
The swallow brushed it with his wing, 
And followed its meandering. 

And would that I could thus be found. 

While trav'lling life's brief way, 
An humble friend to all around 
• Where'er my footsteps stray; 
Like that pure stream with tranquil breast, 
Like it, still blessing and stiU blest 
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TRIANGLES. 

P. Suppose, Ion, that you were 
drawing on a piece of paper, and 
wanted to enclose a space with 
lines. Haw many lin^ would you 
want ? 

Ion. Let me try, papa. I 
want two lines to make an angle, 




but now I haye made it, one side is 
left open. I must put another line. 




— now, the space is shut up — 
and there are three sides, and three 
angles. 

X. I can enclose a space with 
two lines, papa. See 1 




P. But the upper one is eurvedf 
Lucy. I should have reminded 
you that we are only leaming 
about straight lines — so to enclose 
a space with straight lines, we 
must make a figure with three 
sides. This figure, you see, has 
also three angles, so it is called ▲ 
Tbianolb. 

Look at these triangles carefolly, 
sad tell me if yon can see any 
difference between them. 
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W. Yes, papa. The one marked 
No. 2 is larger than the other. 

P. How many sides are larger? 

X. Two, papa. The bottom 
line in No. 2 is of the same size 
as the bottom line of No. 1. Now, 
I notice something in No. 1. 

P. What is it? 

X. The sides of it are all of the 
same size^-equal. 

P. That is right. Now, I will 
tell you something. The Latin 
word for side, is Zoftu, so, as this 
triangle is equal-sided, it is called 
an Equi-bfero/ Triangle 

W. But, papa, No. 2 is not 
equi-lateral, because, only two of 
its sides are equal'^the long ones. 

P. And this angle is, therefore, 
named after two Greek words 
which mean "equal legs." It is 
called an Isosceles Triangle. 

Ion, That is a peculiar name, 
papa. Will you tell me how to 
sp^ it, please, and I will write it 
down on a piece of paper. Now, 
I hare them both — 

Equilateral Triangle, and 
Isosceles Triangle. 

P. Hero is another triani^e. 
How many of its sides are equal? 
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W. Oh, none, papal They 
seem to be all imeqnaL What are 
we to call this one ? 

P. A tnangle with three un- 
equal sides is called a Scahne Tri< 
ttigle. 

Ion. That is an uglier name 
than the other one, but Til write 
it down. S-k-arj- skajr, 1-e-a-n 
leaa — 

P. Oh, stop! It is made of 
Greek. It is not spelt so. You 
must write it S-c-a-1-e-n-e, Sca- 
lene. 

Ion. Thank you, papa. Well ! 
How could I think of spelling it 
so ! That is because it is Greek. 
What queer people those Greeks 
must have been at their spel- 
ling! 

P. Kow you may make the 
lesson — then, I will give you a 
drawing to do. 

Lucy. I can make it, papa. 

Xtesscn No. 5. — A figure with 3 
nde8 has 3 cmgles^ amd is called a 
Tbiakgle. 

A triangle with 3 equal sides 
is called an Equilateral Tbi- 

AKOLB. 

A triangle with 2 equai sides is 
eaBed an Isosceles Trl^nglb. 

And, a triangle wUh no equal 
sides is called a Scaleite Tbi- 

AVGLB. 



How, we will begin to mi^ 
drawings with triangles. 

Here is a drawing of the back 
of 0UTpige<m-]i0u8e. What shape 
i0i*l 

£ 




Ion, It is an equilateral triangle, 
1 never noticed that in our pigeon- 
house before. 

P. And, see what I have done. 
In order to be quite sure that it is 
uplright, I have made a perpendi- 
cular line of dots. It runs, yon 
observe, through the middle. Now, 
I know that the line is upright. 
How does it show me that the 
triangle is upright too? 

W. Because it lims exactly 
through the middle of the bott6m 
line, — and then, there is jtast aa 
large a piece of the triangle on the 
right side, as there is on the left 
side. 

P. Do not say the bottom line d 
the triangle again — say, the bass 
of the triangle, that is the proper 
name for the bottom line. 
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Ion. I will say what the line 
4oes. **It crosses the middle of 
the base, and cuts the triangle in 
half." 

P. Now, who will copy it? 

W, I will, papa. Oh, do let me, 
please. Vd make such a beauty ! I 



X. How fond jon are 6f the 
WGtdB ^ such a beauty,*' Willie ! 

W. Well, it will be a beauty. 
You shall see. Now then, the 
sides are equal. Yes, and the 
post is in the middle. It 18 
finished! 





P. Then let me look at it, Wil- 
lie. We shall soon see if it is right. 
I will draw a perpendicular line 
from the top through the base. 
Now, you can see that the tri- 
angle is not divided exactly in 
half. 

X. No. The left hand side Is 
three times as large as the right 
hand side. Poor Willie ! 

W» Why, what is the matt^ 
with the drawing ? 

Ion. Nothing, only it is rather 
ill. It is falling down ; and the 
lines are in the wilong direction. 
And, then, the triangle, — ^it is — ^it 
is — that terrible Greek word, 
Scalene I 
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Sat what is it, Byes, ye see? 
Shade and sunshine, flower and troe; 
Bunning waters, swift and clear; 
And the harrests of the year. 
These we see, and for the sight, 
Bless the Giver inflnite. 

Tell me, Ears, what ye have heard? 
Many and many a singing bird; 
Winds within the tree-tops going ; 
Bapid rivers strongly flowing; 
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Awful thnnder; ocean strong, 
And the kindly human .tongue. 
These and more an entrance find 
To the chambers of the mind. 

Tell me, busy Hands, I pray. 
What ye 're doing through the daj? 
Ever working, never stiU, 
We are servants to the wUL 
Busy hands, whatever ye do. 
Still keep peace and love in view* 
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TRUTH. 
John Hubs (Continued)- 

P. How disappointedJohu HusB 
mnst have felt when he found that 
he had made a mistake, and had 
given so much hard labour to learn 
untruth ! Yet he could not help it. 
Jesus Christ was the only Saviour, 
and he could not teach anything 
else; for, when he thought of aU 
that Jesus had done for him, he 
felt that he must tell it to others. 
Why should he fear the Pope? 
Whoever speaks the truth, obeys 
QoD, and God will keep him for ever. 

And he did preach it to all the 
people in Fraoub who would hear 
nhn. When the Doctors of the 
University and the Archbishop 
heard of it, they tried to stop him, 
and, at last, declaring that he was 
o heretic^ which means a bad man, 
they turned him out of the Uni- 
versity. 

W. But why did God allow 
them to do that? 

P. We cannot teU. God allowed 
all kinds of things to happen to 
him, but they only seemed to be 
misfortunes, for when his conscience 
told him, "You are doing right," he 
felt sure that God still loved him, 
and was so happy that he could 
not feel any sorrow about "misfor- 
tunes** — ^his heart had not room for 
that. 

So, with these thoughts of Jesus 
Christ before him, he could not 
stop, nor stand still and feel afraid. 
He tried to preach again in the 
churches, and again they drove 
him away. Then he brought his 
pulpit into the fields and streets. 
He looked up to God who was 



looking at him, and thought of hts 
light — he looked at the large 
crowds of people who were stand- 
ing around him, and thought of 
their darkness, so he forgot to feel 
afraid. He only remembered that 
Truth was almighty, and stronger 
than all men;— and as God, who 
loved him, made him feel love for 
these people, he preadied the his- 
tory of Jesus once more, with light 
in his eyes, with eagerness in his 
look, with a stout heart, and a 
loud voice. 

Now, although God was pleased, 
the Pope and the Priests were very 
angry. They would have killed 
him, but God would not allow this 
yet; so they excommunicated him, 
that is, they declared that he was 
a wicked man and not fit to belong 
to the Church. 

Ion. That would not hurt him, 
because it was not true. But, papa, 
would God ever let him be killed? 

P. Yes. If God saw that Huss 
would give up his life rather than 
the Truth, God would let him do it. 
God will let you give up anything 
you like for Truth. 

Suppose, Ion, you meant to give 
,up some great pleasure because 
you would not tell a lie — just as 
John Huss gave up the idea of 
being a great man — ^you would not 
lose yowv pleasure. 

W, Why not, papa? 

P. Because you would give it vp 
to God ; He would take care of it 
for you. Jesus Christ told us " to 
lay up treasures*' in heaven, and 
this is one way. 

John Huss was now driven out 
of Prague, and was obliged to live 
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in his own native village. Many 
people who had seen how earnest 
he was, followed him there; and 
then, with the help of anothw 
good man called Jesomb, he t. )ld 
the people more of God's great 
love and mercy towards them 
through Jesus. Soon after this the 
Archbishop of Prague died, and 
John Huss returned there. 

At last the Pope and Cardinals 
resolved to destroy him. The 
Cardinals, Bishops, and Priests 
met at a place called Comtanct, 
where they made a "council" to 
try him. They sent for him, and 
gave him a letter from Sioismond, 
the Emperor of Germany, which 
promised that he should not be 
hurt. So Huss resolved to go, and 
tell the Truth to the Council. 

He was met on his way by 
croA>'ds of people from the difi&rent 
tOAvns in Germany, but when he 
reached Constance, the "Council" 
wx)uld not hear him. They did 
not care for the Emperor's letter, 
or safe condiwt, as it was called, 
but put the old preacher in prison. 
Here he was kept, in a filthy dun- 
geon which was very darkj with 
chains about his legs which he 
could hardly move, and with his 
arm fastened by a ring to the wall 
at night. But he would not give up 
the Truth, even to be set free. He 
could see God through the prison's 
darkness. 

W. That was "giving up his 



liberty for Truth,"— I think I could 
give up that, rather than tell a 
Ue. 

P. The next thing he gave np 
was his life. The Duke of Bavaria 
one day sent for him. He was 
taken out of priso% led through 
the streets by the soldiers, and 
fastened to a stake in the ground. 
Faggots were then heaped round 
him, and he waa told by the Priests 
that if he did not give up the Troth 
now, he would be burned. 

X. Oh, papa! 

P. He thought they might bum 
Attn if they lik^ but they couldn't 
bum the Truth. So he let them 
bum him. The fierce crackling 
fire soon put an end to his life, but 
the Truth which he brought out 
will never end; i^ has lived eve? 
since, and in time will spread hap- 
piness all over the earth. 

It always made John Huss happy. 
It gave him great joy when he 
found it— joy when he preached it 
— joy when he was driven from the 
University— joy when driven from 
Prague — joy when he was in the 
dungeon— joy when he was in the 
fire — joy when, above, he saw Jesus 
coming to meet him — and it gives 
him great joy still, when he meets 
many spirits coming to heaves 
who would not, perhaps ha*^ 
heard the troth but for him. 

I(m. Then if troth gives so mnc i 
joy as that, it is worth-~fihI 
tMn one's lift! 



OUB Fathers were highminded men 
Who firmly kept the faith, 

To freedom and to oonsdenoe true, 
In danger and In death. 

Nor should their deeds be o'er forgot^ 

For noble men were they, 
Who struggled hard for sacred rights, 

And bravely won the day. 
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And such as our forefathers were^ 
May we their children be ! 

And in our hearts their spirit lirey 
That baffled tyranny. 

Then we'll uphold the cause of lUght; 

The cause of Meroy, too ; 
To toil or suffer for the Troth 

Is th' noblest thing to do. 
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HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAL 
FROM A PLANT. 

Jlf. We have learned how to 
know Animals and Vegetables 
from Minerals, to-da^ we will 
learn how to tell an AnuncUJrom a 
Vegetable. So we will leave the 
stone in the box, and will only take 
out the acorn, and the chrysalis. 

I think that before we find out 
the differences between them, we 
will take some notice of the points 
in whi.^h they are alike. 

X. They are alike, mamma. 

First, — ^Because they have life. 

Secondly, — Because they have 
organs. 

W. We may say, ^^thereforey thev 
have organs,** for, if they have lii^ 
they must have organs. We learned 
that in the last lesson. 

M, True. And the organs with 
which they procure their nourish- 
ment are called organs of nutrition. 
But, they have other organs. I 
told you that all things that have 
life will also have death, and will 
perish. 

Suppose, that all the animals and 
Tegetables which are now growing 
had no other organs but organs of 
nutrition. They would feed — and 
grow — and when they had ceased 
to grow, they would decay and die. 
And — what then ? 

W. Oh, but they would make 
Mme new ones before thev died, or 
else there would be none left ; and, 
I see now, they must have organs 
for making new ones. 

M. That is right. Think! How 
wonderful that the acorn, when 
grown into a tree, should not only 
put forth buds and leaves, but 
actually make new acorns, exactly 
like itself ; and each of these new 
acorns, when made, has the power 
of growing and forming a tree. 



The butterfly, too, before it dies 
makes eggs, each of which will 
form a new buttenfly. All kinds of 
animals and vegetables have this 
power of producing again ; that is, 
of making young ones exactly like 
themselves before they die. 

You know that the little word 
"re" placed before another word 
means agaxn. So when the old 
animals and vegetables produce 
these young ones, we say that they 
re-produce them; and the organs 
with which they do this are called 
organs of reproduction. 

Ion. And we may say, I sup* 
pose, that they must have these 
organs for malung others, because 
they perish themselves. 

M, Yes. And why must they 
have or^ns of nutrition? 

Ion.' Because they have life. If 
they are to be kept alive, they 
must be nourished. Of course, 
both animals and vegetables must 
have these organs, and that is why 
they are alike. 

Let me repeat it once more. 

All Animals and Veoetablbs 
are animate, therefore they have 
organs of nutrition. 

Animals and Veoetables are 
perishable, therefore they have or- 
gans of reproduction. 

TT. I like to see that. Because 
they are alike in two things, they 
are obliged to be alike in two other 
points. 

M, There are more points yet 
in which they are alike, but we 
will leave them for the present 
Let us now see in what they differ. 

Tell me. How do you luiow an 
animal from a vegetable? Sn^^pose 
I were to call this chrysalis a vege- 
table, how would you teach ine 
better? Indeed. I wiU say so. I 
have an idea tiaat this chrysalis if 
a vegetable. It is a vsQettMbi 
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Kow, will 70U prove that it is 
not? X 

Ion, Ah! mamma, wait until it 
is a butterfly, and you shall see it 
fly about — ^a vegetable can't do that. 

X. And it will see you: that is 
more than a vegetable can do. 

W, And ril tell you something. 
It would know you, and would get 
out of your way, if you were to 
come near to it. A ve^table does 
not know anything. 

Ion. And it would feelt if yo^ 
were to pinch it. 

M. Ah I Then perhaps it u a^;! 
animal, for I see that it has m<fl^ 
organs than the vegetable; or, as I 
should say, " it is more highly or- 
ganised." 

But let us consider this matter 
very carefully and slowly. — I should 
like to teach you to consider slowly. 

There is no doubt, then, that 
animals have more organs than 
vegetables. You can tell this be- 
cause you see them. But if you 
never had a chance of noticing 
these organs, you might, by con- 
sidering, have found out that ani- 
mals must have them. 

I told you once that I thought 
the Great Creator had a reason for 
every difference we see in his works. 
Now, when your eyes tell you that 
the Animals have more organs than 
Vegetables, would you not like to 
know why they have them? 

Ion. I should, mamma. 

M. Then, let us think. First, 
et us notice their organs of nutri- 
tion. The plants have to get food. 
Where is the mouth of a plant? 

L. The root is its mouth; or, 
it really has hundreds of mouths, 
because each little fibre in the root 
sucks up food. 

W. I have thought why it has so 

many mouths, because it is fixed 

in the ground ! If the oak-tree had 

only one mouth, that mouth would 
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soon suck up all the juice in the 
place where it was ; so, of course, it 
must make a great many more 
mouths to go to other parts of the 
ground. xou called these little 
mouths "rootlets,** I remember. 

M. That is right. Trees and 
plants have thousands of mouths, 
or rootlets; and these organs not 
only procure the food, but Jte the 
plant in the ground. The wozd 
" plant** means fixed. 

Z. But an Animal is not fixed. 
It can move about from one place 
to another, and it can cany its 
mouth to the food; so it only wants 
one mouth. 

M. This is true of nearly all 
animals. 

Ion. Then we will say *^tnost 
animals;'* so, this is the Jirst dif' 
ference. 

1st, Vegetables are fixed to 
the ground, and they have many 
mouths: but Animals can move 
from one place to another, so thejy 
have only one mouth. 

M. Now for the next difference. 
You may find another one in thefar 
"organs of nutrition.** The food of 
an animal or a vegetable has to be- 
come part of its body ; to spread all 
through it, and to mix with every 
particle. In what state must the 
food be? — solid or liquid? 

L. I should suppose that it must 
be in a liquid state before it can do 
that. It must be very thin. 

W. "Well, we do chew our food, 
so that it may not be quite solid. 

M. Yes, and it has to be 
"chewed" more afler you have^ 
swallowed it. It must be dissolved 
and be quite liquid before it can 
mix with your blood. What organ 
have you for dissolving your food? 

Ion. I don*t know, mamma. I^ 
think,— ^it goes down my throat. 

M, It goes farther than that. 

Ion, Yes. Into mj Stomaek 
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M. That is the organ. Your 
stomach receives the food, and 
makes it liquid. Can you find this 
oi^n in vq^tahles ? 

Z. I shomd think not, mamma. 
They do not want a stomach, for 
they have not to make their food 
liquid, they live on the juices of the 
earth, — and water, — and air. 

M. That is correct. Now state 
the difference. 

Ion, I will say it, mamma. 2ndly, 
An AmHAi* lives on solid food, — 
8o it has an organ called a stomach : 
but a Vegetable lives on liquid 
food, so it has no stomach. Are 
there anymore differences, mamma? 

M, Yes. You shall see. When 
the roots of a plant ahsorb water 
from the earth, it is conveyed 
ihrough little sap vessels, up to the 
leaves ; — and then, coming do\\Ti 
^ain, it hardens, and forms new 
wood. This juice in the vege- 
table is called ^ sap.** 

Ion, I have heard that word be- 
fore. And we have seen some sap, 
too ! When we broke the brandi 
of the lilac tree the other day, and 
peeled off the skin from one of the 
tidgs, it was quite wet 



M, Now, when you eat food, it 
does not form sap, but blood. This 
blood is not merely sent up your 
body and down again. It is sent 
through nearly all its different 
parts, in all directions, — and it 
flows through little vessels called 
veins and arteries. Thus it is 
always moving— or circulating, as 
we say ; so animals have an organ 
within them, for the pui-pose of 
keeping it in motion. This organ 
acts very much like a pump. What 
is it called ? 

W, I think it is called **<Ae 
Heart ;** is that the oi^an ? 

M. Yes, it is your heart which 
circulates the blood — so you may 
call it " the organ of circulation,* 
if you like. 

W, I will repeat the third dif- 
ferencey mamma. 

3rdly, Animals change their 
food into blood, which is always 
being circulated, so they have an 
organ called the Heart, 

Vegetables have not any heart. 

M» There are more differences 
yet, but we will leave them until 
next Tuesday, when we will mako 
up the whole lesson. 



THE DAISY. 

Thibb is a flower, a little flower. 
With silver crest and golden eje, 

That welcomes every changing hour^ 
And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine; 

Haoe after race tl^ir honours yield. 
They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to nature dear, 
While moon and stars their courses ma, 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 
To sultry August spreads its eharms; 

Lights pale October on his way, 
And twines Deoember^s arms. 
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THE SAXON HEPTABCHY. 

THE ALLODIAL SYSTEM. 

P. Where did we stop in our 
History last week? 

Ion. You said, papa, that the 
Saxons had driven out the Britons, 
and had divided England into seven 
kingdoms. 

-P. These seven kingdoms are 
called a " Heptarchy.** Who can 
repeat their names? 

X. I can, papa. 1. Northwnher' 
land. 2. East Saxons. 3. JSast 
Angles. 4. Wessex. 5. Sttssex. 
6. Mercicu 7. Kent. And all these 
were formed in 150 years. When 
did the Saxons first come, papa ? 

P. About 20 years after the de- 
parture of the Romans. 

L. That is, in the year 450, and 
then 150 years more make 600 ; so 
that the seven kingdoms were all 
made and finished about the year 
600. 

P. A little before that time. But 
do not say '^ made and finished,*' 
say established. You may call this 
period " the period of the Saxon In- 
vasion,** 

W. So we will say, "The Ro- 
man period ended A.D. 430.** 

" The period of the Saxon In- 
vasion ended A.D. 600.** 

P. Now vou shall hear of the 
p^ of de Saxon Hq,tarchy.- 
Xtisten. 

I told you that the Saxons and 
other barbarians were constantly 
wandering about, for they were 
fond of conquering new countries. 
All at once they would dislike 
the place where they were living, 
and would say, '' Oh, we*Il go and 
seek for a better land, and conquer 
it.** And this is the way they 
would do it. 

One or two str6ng chiefs would 
meet together, and begin to grum- 
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ble. Then they woxQd ask one 
another, "Do you want to leare?" 

W. ITiey should have said "emi- 
grate** — "I>o you want to emi- 
grate?** 

P. And if they all said "Tes,"' 
then they would arrange about it. 
They would get some money to 
buy a ship, or perhaps two, and 
would " cidl a meeting.** All round 
about, for many miles, they would 
send messages to the other chiefs, 
saying, " Come to such a place, at 
such a day, and bring your people 
with you, for we are going to hold 
a * Comitatus.* ** 

Then they would meet on a large 
open place, where there was plenty 
of room ; and there you womd see 
a thick crowd of wild, half-naked 
fellows, waiting to hear what was 
to be sa;^ One of the grumbling 
chiefs who had determined to mi- 
grate would stand up in the middle' 
of the company, and make a great 
speech. He would flourish his 
spear and shield, as though he 
were very angry ; and if he intended 
to go to Britain, he would say, "I 
know of a country much better than 
this one. There is an Island — over 
there ! (pointing to Britain) — ^which, 
I have heard, is a most remarkable 
spot.** Then he would speak of the 
green fields there, the rich lands, 
and say many things to make them 
think it was a comfortable place ; 
and would tell them that the 
Britons could be easily conquered. 
Then he would add that he was going 
himself, with his friends on the lef^ 
and that they had provided ships. 

He would further explain, per- 
haps, that when those who chose 
to go should have con(][uered the 
country, it was to be divided be- 
tween them — each man to have a 
piece, and those who were bravest 
were to have the largest shares. 
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Then he would sit down ; and all 
the men who wanted to go with 
him would rise up and say so. 

These men would have to agree 
that, during the expedition, they 
would follow these commanders, 
and find their own arms — ^with 
provisions, perhaps. 'Every one 
was bound to keep his promise ; for 
I have read in Caesar's book, that 
** Those who went back from their 
engagement were looked upon as 
deserters; and lost all credit for 
tiie time to come." Such a meeting 
of barbariaas was called a '*Comi- 
tatus." 

So, when the Saxons conquered 
Britain, those men who were not 
killed in battle divided the land 
between them. The common men 
were called ** ceorls " or " chm'ls," 
and each churl had his lot of 
ground, or *' allotment," marked 
out for him. 

In the middle of his allotment^ 
the chttrl made his cottage with 
rough branches of trees, clay, and 
straw. It had no windows, but a 
hole for the light to come in; and 
another for the smoke to go out. 
The churls took their prisoners — 
the conquered Britons — and made 
them work on their farms as ser- 
vants. They were called "Thralls," 
which means slaves, for they had 
to do very hard work — to plough 
and dig; to attend to the cows, and 
pigs, and poultry. 

Thus the Saxons found Britain 
to be a very comfortable place, — 
plenty of mutton, with fine fowls, 
e^s, butter, mil^ and honey. For 
bread they would make barley 
cakes, which they baked on the 
hearth. When they wanted clothes, 
they would make a coai*se cloth, 
like baize, from the sheep's wool ; 
and if they wanted money, they'd 
"go to market" and sell some of | 
iheir good things. j 



Ion. Then, papa, they were hns 
bandmen. Uvi^Wan ilgriciiltural 

State, which must have been veiy 
pleasant, if things always went 
on so. 

P. Yes. Ton may see by this^ 
that the Saxons had a system in 
makine new kingdoms, dif^rent 
from that of the ]S>mans. For, if 
you notice, each man was inde* 
ptudtnt — ^living on his own proper- 
tv. There were noblemen, but only 
those were made noblemen who 
were thought to be the best men, 
or the bravest. 

The Kings of these seven king- 
doms had to depend very much 
upon themselves. Each king got 
most of his money by attending to 
his own land. He could not make 
the people pay taxes. If there 
should be a war, nearly everv man 
would go to fight for himself and 
his neighbour; so they learned not 
only to take care of their own land, 
but of their own country. 

You will find, as we go on with 
our history, that there are many 
different ways, or "systems," of 
forming a kingdom. On this sys- 
tem, every man, as I said, had nis 
own lot or allotment Such a plan 
of dividing the country was called 
" the Allodial System.** 

Ion. Was it a good system, papa? 

P. Perhaps it was the best for 
people who were living in such a 
simple state. I have read much 
of how they used to enjoy them- 
selves — of their merry-maungs and 
their feastings; but there was one 
thing wanting! Their happiness 
was all on this earth. They did 
not know anything of the happiness 
which lasts for ever, for they had 
not yet heard of Jesus Christ. 

I meant to have told you how 
God first sent them the knowledge 
of his Son, but we must now wait 
until next Wednesday. 
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SALT (Continued), 

M, We were sajring, last Thurs- 
day, how useful salt is, hecause it 
is conservative; but there are other 
conseryative substances in this 
world. 

W. Yes, sugar is conservative. 
I wish you would preserve some 
more gooseberries, mamma ; or 
make some more red-currant jam I 

L. And vinegar is conservative, 
for preserving onions, and making 
pickles. And is not pepper con- 
servative, and spice? 

JTon. Oh, yes, aplce is. I have 
read in the Bible about the Israel- 
ites preserving the body of Joseph 
— embalming it, it was called — and 
they embalmed the kings of Egypt, 
made them into mummies for the 
British Museum. 

L. I don't think that the kings 
had any particular wish for their 
bodies to be in the Museum. But, 
mamma, you said last Thursday, tliat 
when God put the other qualities 
in salt— the qualities white, granu- 
lous, fusible, and saline — that He 
thought about it, and meant each 
quality to have some use. Now, 
what is the use of its being so 
beautiful and white? We don't 
make paint of it. 

M, Well, Lucy, I am not sure 
that I can find you the reason for 
its whiteness, except that we like 
to see nice white salt on our plates ; 
we can tell sooner whether it is 
dirty or not. Let us look for a 
reason. Do you remember that 
you once went with me to a large 
manufactory, and that we looked 
through one of the windows of tlie 
bleaching room ? 

Z. Yes, mamma; and I remem- 
ber the long rows of stockings 
which were hanging up to be 
bleached. You said that bleaching 
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meant making them white; and 
that the chloride of lime which was 
spreading all over the room, would 
whiten them. 

M, That chloride of lime is 
made partly from a gas called 
chhrine, and the gas chlorine is 
procured from the salt. It was 
this chlonne gas in the lime which 
took awav all the colour from the 
stockings, and made them appear 
white. So you see that this white 
salt is useful for bleaching because 
it contains chlorine. I don't know 
whether it is any better for being 
white. • 

W, But can you not be swrt^ 
mamma? 

AT. No, Willie, I really do not 
know everything. I have not 
learned bleaching yet. 

W, Oh, mamma, I am almost 
sure that tliat is the reason why 
the salt was made white. Sol 
shall run the risk, and will say, 
" Because it is white, it is used for 
bleaching." 

M, I think you had better not 
say so, because, if you should be 
wrong you will be laushed at. Be- 
rn ember, it was the ddorine in the 
lime which produced the whiteness 
in the stockings. 

Ion. I know that the qualitr 
"soluble" makes the salt useful, 
but what is the use of its being 
fusible f 

M. See how hard and smooth 
and bright this breakfast cup is* 
The gla&e which is outside it is 
made with melted salt; and so is 
the glaze on the earthenware down 
stairs. Salt is also used in making 
glass. 

W, Perhaps it could not be used 
for that, nor for making glass 
either, if it were not white. 

Ion, I wonder why it should be 
granulous? 
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ifer. I cannot exactly tell. It is 
▼eiy useful as a manure. Men can 
easily chop it up, an J break it into 
little grains, so that it sinks into 
the earth. There it preserves 
some plants from (lisease.. 

XV. It is a jrood thing that it is 
•o/tnf, mamma, because it gives a 
nice taste to meat and other things. 
I shpuld not like to live on potatoes 
without salt. 

M. Not only you, Willie, but all 
mankind and animals are made to 
like the taste of salt, for they could 
not live very well without it. 

I have read of two captains who 
went on a journey up the lliver 
Missouri (you have seen the great 
picture of the Missouri painted by 
Banvard). When these captains 
were looking for a spot where they 
might pass the winter, they thought 
very much about one thing, "Where 
BhaJl we get -our salt ?'* So they 
fixed on a place about fifteen miles 
from the sea, and every now and 
then, in the course of the winter, 
they were obliged to travel that 
long distance to get a fresh supply 
of salt. 

Although it was cold, damp, and 
rainy weather, they would travel 
through thick woods, and deep 
morasses, until they reached the 
sea, when they boiled the water 
in their salt pans, and made 
salt. 

In Africa many of the poor have 
to travel, perhaps, 100 miles to 
procure it, and only the rich peo- 
ple caA procure as much as they 
want. A man called Mcngo 
Park, who travelled there, once 
saw a little African child sucking 
a piece of salt, and enjoying it as 
though it were sugar. Mr. Park 
says, that "thelonguseofve^6to6/6 
food creates such a painful long- 
ing for salt, that no words can 
describe it." 



L. But why does vegetable food 
make people want salt, mamma? 

M, I must tell you. Salt is so 
necessary for man, that it is found 
not only in the sea and earth, but 
in some of the food which he eats. 
There is salt in flesh, in milk, in 
this egg, and in nearly all animal 
food ; — but, we do not Jind it in 
vegetables. The baker knows this, 
and because flour is a vegetable 
substance, he mixes salt with th6 
bread. But, although vegetables 
do not contain salt, I told you, in 
one of our former lessons, that they 
have another conservative sub- 
stance in them — ^not salt, but 

X. Sugary mamma. You said 
that the sugar made them nutri- 
tious. 

M, Let me tell you something 
to show you that vegetables have 
not much salt. — ^All animals that 
feed and grass on herbage con- 
tinually require salt. Tame ani- 
mals, such as sheep and cows, 
cannot procure it themselves, and 
the farmers are obliged to mix it 
with their "fodder.*' I told you 
once, that great numbers of cattle 
are fed and fattened on the cast- 
em shores of England — in York- 
shire, Lancashire, Norfolk, and 
Essex. 

W. 1 think I know why that 
is, now, mamma. It is because 
the water from the sea overflows 
those parts, and makes marshes of 
them. 

M, Yes. Some parts are called 
" Salt-marshes.'* Salt is provided 
for cattle, in all parts of the world. 
In North America — ^in the woods 
— -you may find small springs of 
salt water. They are called 
" Licks.** The wild animals from 
the great "Prairies** will journey, 
for many days, to these licks, that 
they may dnnk the water, or even 
lick the salt earth if the spring 
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should be dry — even the birds, and 
game come. You may also see 
9ie s\j hunter there, hiding, and 
watching behind the trees for the 
animals which he is sure will soon 
come, and many a fine buffalo, or 
bird, is shot at these licks. 

Ion. But, mamma, can yon tell 
lis why men and animals require 
80 much salt ^nth their food. 

M, Yes, I think I can. But, I 



wonderful places from which it is 
procured; so, I think we will make 
another lesson, and I will tell you 
then. 

W, Shall we hare another les- 
son? Thank yon, mamma. TbBX 
will make three lessons on salt. 
Well, it « conservative, so, it wiU 
be sure to keep. 

M, Then, take care, sir, that it 
keeps in your mind — all the ideaa 



have yet to tell you of some of the ' that 1 have given you. 
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I WOULD I were a little bird, 

To fl^ so far and high, 
And sail along the golden cloud% 

And through the azure sky. 

rd be the first to see the sun 
Up from the ocean spring ; 

And ere it touch'd the glittering f^irOi 
His ray should gild my wing. 

Above the hills Fd watch him ititt, 
Far down the crimson west ', 

And sing to him my evening song. 
Ere jet I sought my rest. 

And many a land I then should see. 
As hill and plain I cross'd : 

Nor fear, through all the pathless sky. 
That I should e^er be lost 

Now, if I climb our highest hill. 

How little can I see 7 
Oh, if I had but vrings, mammSy 

How happy should J be t 

Wings cannot soar above the sky. 
As thou in thought can'st do; 

Nor can the veiling clouds confine 
Thy mental eye's keen view. 

Not to the aun dost thou chant forth 
Thy simple evening hymn ; 

Thou praiscst Him ^before whose smile 
The noonday's sun grows dim. 

To other lands the bird may fly, 

His pinion cuts the air; 
Bre yet he rests his wing, thou art. 

In thought, before him there. 

A lovelier clime the bird may seek, 

With summer go and come- 
Beyond the earth awaits for thee, 
A bright eternal home. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

• 

P. Here are tlie notes which 
came with Mr. Young's last letter. 

(10.) Then i$ a Castle at Als- 
WICK, where the Duhe of Northvm- 
herland lives. It is we finest in 
JSnglandf exca>tWisDBoa. Castle. 
Af Northumoerland is a border 
county, there are many ruins of old 
ccutles, built in the times of the wars 
with Ae Scots, There ts also the 
ruin of an old wall built by the 

(11.) Halidowk Hill ts/amot» 
for a areat battle which was fought 
with ike Scots, in the reian of JSd- 
ward III, AnotJier battle was 
fought at Floddbk Field tn the 
reign of Henry VIII, 

(12.) The capital of Nortkumber' 
land is Newcastle on the Tnnc. 
It has a lar^e trade in coals. The 
mines in this neighbourhood supply 
the people of London with coal, 
Newcastle also has Glass and Iron 
works. There are two other large 
toums, called Ttnemouth and 
North Shields. 
^ (13.) The soU of Northumberland 
is generally barren, on account of 
ike north-east winds; — but, in die 
valleys between the Cheviot Hills, 
there are green fertile places, where 
large flocks ofmeepfeed. Although 
there are few vegetables, there are 
many minerals^ such as coal, iron, 
and lead, 

P, We will not, I think, read 
Mr. Young's letter on Cumberland 
to-daj. I have something else for 
Ton to do. Afl jou will have to 
leani about forty different coun- 
ties, and manv places and names, 
I am afraid that you will be very 
likely to forget some of them. 

W, I shaU, I am sure, papa. It 
ii ver^ easy to forget. 
L 



P. Then, I thmk, that before 
you learn anymore, we had better 
find out the best way to remember, 

W, What part of myself do I 
use to remeni)er with, papa? 

Ion. Why, your memory, to be 
sure. That is our minds' cup- 
board, where we put away all our 
thoughts as fast as we get them. 

L, And keep them there, until 
we want to use them. 

P. But when you put them 
away carelessly, or in a hurry — 
then, thev sometimes fall out 
again, and you can't find them. 
That is called "forgetting." 

Now, if you are anxious that 
none of the ideas which you have 
collected, should be lost, you must 
learn to store them up m an or- 
derly manner. 

W, How shall we do that, papa? 

P. I will teach you. To-day we 
will re-collect all Mr. Young's facts 
about Northumberland; and then 
we will re-arrange them. Let me 
hear you count up some of these 
facts. 

Ion, I will collect them, papa. 
He has told us about Northum- 
berland:— (1) its shape, (2) its po- 
sition, (3) the River Tweed, ^4^ 
Berwick, (5) the Holv Island, ^6) 
the Fame Isles, (7) the rocky 
coast, (8) the boundaries, (9) its 
name, (10) the number of castles, 
(11) the River Tyne, (12) the cap- 
ital, (13) the coal mines, (14) 
Flodden Field, (15) Halidown 
Hill, (16) the Cheviot Hills, (17) 
the Roman Wall, (18) Bamborough 
Castle, (19) Alnwick Castle, (20) 
Norham Castle, (21) Coquet Is- 
land. There's a "jumble" of facts 
for you, papa! 

JP. Never mind, if you will pay 
attention, we m ay easily learn to 
arrange them. We will put them 
in go^ order. 
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If you wanted, before beginning 
the history, to form an idea of the 
county in your mind, what would 
you like to know first? 

W, I should like to know its 
size, or its shape. That is the way 
I remember a man! — ^by seeing 
how big he is, and by seeing the 
shape of his face. 

X. Then, I should like to know, 
next, the place of the county — 
where it is. What should I have 
to notice to do that? 

Ion, Why, the places all round 
it — ^The boundaries. So if we were 
to >vrite the lesson, we should put 
down, 1st, the shape, 2ndly, the 
boundaries, and — ^what next? 

P, I will tell you. Just as Willie 
remembers a man, by looking at 
his face — his natural features— so, 
you would look at the natural fea- 
tures of the county, the Mountains, 
the Rocks, the Fields, the dry soil, 
the fertile soil, the Vegetables 
which grow on it, the Animals 
which feed on them, and, the 
Rivers. 

The Rivers are very important, 
so I would keep their history in a 
separate paragraph. 

X. Wliat name should we give, 
papa, to the history of the county's 
natural features? 

P. Most of these features are 
seen in the soil of the county — the 
" ground," as you would call it — 
so we would give to that division 
of the history the name " soil.'* 

TV. So that the 3rd paragraph 
would be the Soil — 4thly, tlie Rivers, 
And then you may remember a 
man by the things upon him — his 
coat, or waistcoat, or handkerchief, 
or spectacles. But, they are not 
natural features, they are artifi- 
cial. 

P. So every county has " things 
iq)on him** which are worth notic- 
ing. These things have been made 
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by different men, and,' like a man's 
dress, they are artificial features. 
Tell'me some I 

Ion. The castles, papa, are arti- 
ficial features — the Roman Wall; 
places where battles have been 
fought; old buildings; and new 
buildings, too. What should we 
call that part of the description? 

P. These things certainly do 
not grow out of the soil. Most of 
them are, however, found on the 
surface of the county. So, in 
making an account of them, you 
may call it the history of the 
surface. 

There are other places which 
men have made on the surface. 
But, as they are very large and 
important, their history should 
form a separate paragraph. 

W, You mean the toAvns, papa, 
and the capital. Then there 
would be six paragraphs. 

P. And you might, lastly, give 
the histo^ of the county's name. 

Ion. That would make seven 
different parts. I will repeat them, 
papa — 

1. The shape of the county, 2. 
The boundaries. 3. The soil, 4. 
The rivers. 5. The surface. 6. 
The capital and totons, 7. The 
name. 

P. Now you may sit down and 
look over the twenty-one ideas on 
Northumberland, and see if you 
cannot arrange them under these 
seven heads. Then I ynll make 
them info a lesson for you. 

X. We will soon do it, papa. 

NOBTHUUBSBLAND. 

Shape. — ^Triangle. 

Boundaries.— Scotland — Durham 
— Northern Ot;ean, and Cumberland. 

Soil. — Rocky Coast — Holy Island—- 
Farne Isles— ^Coal Mines — Many Mine- 
rals and few Vegetables — CbeviotHills. 

Rivers, — ^Tweed — Tyne. 

Surface, — Norham Castle — Bam* 
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borougli Castle — Alnwick Castle — 
If any other Castles, and Roman Wall, 
because' a " Border County" — Hali- 
down Hill— Flodden Field. 

Tonms. — Capital, Newcastle — Coals, 
Glass, and Iron Works — ^Tynemouih, 
and North Shields— Berwick, Pickled 
Salmon, and Eggs; Independent Town. 

Name.—BecKue at the north of the 
Hirer Humber. 

W. There, papa. We have been 
nearly three-quarters of an hour 
doing that. 

P. That is very good. Now 
that your ideas are arranged under 
these six paragraphs, it will be 
easy to form the sentences. 

So we will make it into a com- 
plete lesson, once more. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

1. NORTHUMBEBIAND hOB the 

shape of a triangle. 

2. It is bounded on the north 
by Scotland; on the south by Dur^ 
ham ; on the east by the Northern 
Ocean ; and on the west by Cum" 
herland, 

3. The coast is very rocky and 
dangerous, so that there are not 
any ** harbours" worth mentioning. 
Some of the rocks form little Is- 
lands in the sea; such as Holy 
IsLAKD, where St. Cuthbert lived; 
the Fabke Islands, notexl for 
Sider ducks ; and Coquet Isle, 
once noted for its rabbits. 

On account of the northern 



winds, the soil of this country ia 
not fertile, except in the valleys 
between the Cheviot hills, which 
afford pasture-land for sheep ; 
under the earth, however, there are 
very large mines of coal and iron ; 
so that, altJiough there are few 
vegetables, there are many miiw-' 
rals. 

4. The principal rivers are the 
Tweed at. the north, and the Tyne 
at the south of the country. 

5. NoBHAM Castle, on the river 
Tweed ; BAMfiOBOUGH Castle, on 
the coast; arid Ai^swiCK Castle, 
are worthy of notice. Northum- 
berland being a border county, 
we find the rvins of an old Roman 
wall, and of many im^ent castles, 
built in the times of the wars with 
the Scots. Two of the great bat- 
tles between England and Scotland 
were fought at Floddbn Field 
and Halidowh Hill. 

6. Tike capital is Newcastle, 
on the river Tyne, fa^nous for its 
coals, iron, and glass. The other 
large towns are Ttnemouth, and 
NoBTH Shields, two ports on the 
Tyne, and Berwick on the Tweed, 
an '* independent ** town, famous 
for its trade in pickled saltnon and 
eggs. 

7. Northumberland is so called 
because it is at the north of ikis 
Humber. 



SPRING. 
Bfbivo is coming, spring is coming- 
Hark, the little Me is humming, 
See, the lark is soaring high 
In the blue and sunny sky. 

Little children, look around ye. 
Green and flowery fields surround je^ 
Byery running stream is bright, 
And the orchiod trees are white. 

Tom your ^es to earth and heayen, 
God for us the spring has giyen ; 
Little children, gladly sing 
Phuse to Him who made me spring. 
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TRIANGLES {Continued). 

P, Before I give you a drawing 
to cop7 to-day, you shall see a new 
triangle. Here is an angle. 



Ion, That is a right angle, papa. I 
P. Now I will make it a triangle. 





W. I should call that a right- 
angled triangle. That would be 
better than giving it a Greek name. 

P. That ts its name ! 

lofi. And, a very good thing too 
that it has a difierent name. I 
have hard work to keep the names 
of the others in my mind. I will 
repeat them again. 

Triangles, with all their sides 
equal, are called JSquikUeral Tri- 
angles. 

With two sides equal, they are 
called Isosceles Triangles. 

With no sides equal, they are 
called Scalene Triangles; and, 

A triangle, with a right angle in 
it, is called a Right-angled Jungle. 

P. I will to-day give you some 
right-angled triangles to draw, and 
when you can do them properly, 
you shall make some drawings 
from them. 

The first drawing is a triangle. 
In the secx)nd drawing I have 
added two perpendiciuar lines. 
Then a ground line, and a parallel 
line for a ** roof." 
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Ion. And so, papa, it has grown 
into a shed I 

P. Here is another right-angled 
triangle, 




Now I will join some peipen* 
dicular and pandlel lines to it. 
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P, When you can araw tnis, 
here is an isosceles triangle to 
copy. 

Ion, Why have you drawn its 
base with dots, papa ? 

P^ Because in the drawing which 
I am going to make, this part of 
the triangle will not be required. 




Kow I will make the drawing. 
There is the shed, the gate. 

W, Only you have put three 
palings between them. 

P. I have drawn the isosceles 
triangle in the distance, and now 
you have a picture something like 
one of the little drawings I made 
for you in your first week's lessons. 

jft Before you begin to draw, 
point out to me again the two 
right-angled triangles, and the 
isosceles triangle. 

Do not forget, in drawing it, to 
make a light line through the mid- 
dle of the isosceles triangle, to see 
if it is correct. And the other 
lines, if they are not quite per- 
pendiicular, and quite horizontal, 
will be wrong in their direction. 

L, And the lines of the isosceles 
triangle must be veiy light lines, 
or else th^ will be wrong in shade, 

W, And the house will not seem 
to be in the dista^ixce. 

L, We are goingto draw it this 
afternoon, papa. Which part shall 
m b^n first ? 

P. I should advise you to draw, 
at first, with very light linesy the 
light-angled triangle in the shed. 



Secondly, I would make the ground 
line at the proper distance from it. 
Thirdly, I would join it to the 
ground line by the two perpen- 
dicular lines which form the sides 
of the shed, I would then, fourthly, 
draw the gate at the proper dis- 
tance from it, and would compare 
its heiglit with the height of the 
shed. How high is it ? 

L, Bather more than half as 
high, papa. 

P. When I had thus drawn the 

fate and the palings in light lines, 
would then, fifthly, draw the 
isosceles triangle, and would make 
the parallel lines outside it, for the 
roof of the house. 

Ion, But why, papa, are we to 
draw all this with light lines ? 

W, I can tell; — because, if you 
should make a mistake, you could 
then rub it out easily. 

P. That is the reason. You 
cannot rub out dark lines easily. 
When you have drawn the prin- 
cipal parts with light lines, and feel 
sure that they are correct, you 
may make the dark lines on them 
without being afraid of making a 
( mistake. 
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OLD GRANDFATHBB. 

THOnOH grandfather has long been bliady 

And his few locks are grey ; 
He loves to feel the sammer wind 

Round his pale temples play. 

We'll lead him to some qniet place, 

Some unfrequented nook. 
Where winds breathe soft, and wild flowBn graoo 

The borders of the brook. 



There he shall sit as in a dream, 
Though nought he can behold, 

Till the brook's murmur it shall 
The Toioe of frienda of old* 
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9fh Week. 



MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 



TRUTH.— Martin Lutheb. 

P. We learned the value of 
Truth, last week — 

W. Y^ it ifl worth more than 
A man's life! 

P. Thea io-daj we will talk 
about the Power of Trtsth. So 
hear about Mabtin Luthbb. 



John Huss died, and the Pope 
went on with his wickedness. 

He told the people more nn- 
troth, and taught it to the princes 
and kings of Europe. Instead of 
gathering up treasures for hearen 
—he gathered up gold. Instead 
of being poor like him who had 
not wh^ to lay his head — ^he lived 
in a palace, dressed in splendid 
Tobe% eating and drinking very 
much, and spending much money. 

The love which some of these 
Popes had for money led them to 
commit a great sin. In order to 
g^t riches from the people, they 
gave them permission to do 
wrong I 

They sent priests through the 
cities of Europe, who open^ their 
shops in the market-places; and, — 
telling the people that they might 
buy pN&rdon with silver and gold, — 
they sold them pieces of paper 
with pardons, called "Indulgences." 

But, not all people were so blind 
aa to believe the Pope. By the 
darkness of these wicked deeds, 
they saw the light of the Truth 
which John Husa had died for. 
Thousands of people began to learn 
the Truth in secret. 

At last, God raised up another 
man as brave as John Huss. He 
fbond out that Truth is a part of 



the Almighty, and must be stronger 
than man. His name was Mab- 
TiN LuTHEB. He was only a poor 
monk, so no one thought he was 
worthy of notice. But, little by 
little, he had learned God's word ; 
and, now he saw that not the Pope 
but Jesus Chbist was the way to 
heaven. 

So, like John Huss, as soon as 
he knew the Truth he taught it. 
He preached the true Gospel eve^- 
where. He preached against the 
foolishness of the Pope — against 
his wicked "indulgences;" and he 
printed (for people had learned to 
print then) tracts, and books, and 
gave them to men to read. 

YeiT soon he made the covetous 
and wicked sellers of "indulgences" 
to be laughed at, and frightened 
many away from the cities. 

When some learned men from 
the Pope met him to make dis- 
putes, he showed them that learu' 
ing without ** the Truth" is foolish" 
ness; and so confounded them, 
that they ran back to their homes.. 

Then Luther gathered many 
strong friends around him. There 
were nobles and knights, princes 
and learned doctors, who had 
begun to feel that the truth, must 
conquer soon. So, at last, when the 
Pope noticed this he woke up from 
his sleep, rose from his throne, 
and, thundering forth his anger 
against Luther, determined to 
crush him at once. 

Now hear what happened. 

In a house in Germany there 
sat several great men. There ytga 
'Mas.tis Lutbbb with his bold, 
determined look, holdincf in hu 
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hand a large paper which he 
was reading to his friends. Near 
him sat a younger man, whose 
name was Melancthon. Near 
Melancthon was sitting the Secre- 
tary to Prince Frederick, named 
Spalatin. There were also knights 
and learned doctors, aU of whom 
were listening to Luther, while he 
read to them this paper? — 



Chakles, 0y the grace of God eUctid 
Soman JSnperor, ahvayt AugitehtSf 

Honourable, dear, and pions ! 

We and the States of the Holj Era* 
pire, having resolved to make an in- 
quest touehisf the doctrine and the 
booka which you have published for 
some time past» have given you onr 
safe conduct, and that of the Empire 
subjoined. Our desire is that yon 
immediately prepare for this Jmirnejr, 
ia order that, in the space of twenty- 
one days, you be here certainly, and 
without ikil. 

Hare no apprelMnsion either of In- 
justice or violence, we expect thai 
you will answer to our call. 

Given at our imperial city of Wobms, 
the sixth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord, 1521, and in the second of 
our reign. Charlxs. 



And, then, he read to them the 
" safe conduct,** which you will un- 
derstand was a promise that no one 
should hurt him. 

lion, I wonder who "Charles** 
was; and what he wanted to make 
inquiries for ! 

P, I will tell you. Charles V. 
was the Emperor of Germany. The 
Pope and the Cardinals had been 
thinking of the best way to get Lu- 
ther into their hands — so, they had 
persuaded tiie Emperor to call a 
meeting, or "a Diet,** as they called 
it, of theG^erman princes, at Worms. 
There they wished to toy Luther, 
and to condemn him to be burned. 

It was the first diet in the reign 
of Charles V. Never before had 
go many princes met together. 



So^ when Luther read this letter 
from the Emperor to his friends, 
Melancthon, l^alatin, and others, 
what would they say ? 

X. Why, perhaps they would 
say, "Stop at home. — jim^ go.** 
They would say, " What is the use 
of a safe conduct ? When &i(^is- 
MUNB gave John fiuss a safe con- 
duct, he was burned V* 

P. Tbenr ^d say so. They trem- 
bled lest Luther should be killed; 
and, as he happened to be very un- 
well, they said he had better wait. 

But Luther, who knew thai 
the God of Truth would go with 
him, had no fear. He said, thai if 
he could not walk he could be 
earned — and, althou^^ aU men 
were troubled to think of what would 
become of him, — ^Luther, with thfir 
truth in his heiurt, was cidm. 

He set out for Worms, trarellmg 
throuffh roads crowded with people 
who had come out to see hun. 
On his way, when he stof^d from 
illness, he preached in spite of the 
Pope, and the pe<^pie list^aed^ 
He went on again, and the crowd 
still followed to see the man who 
could go to be killed. Ah I they 
cried, there are so many cardinajft 
and bishops at Worms,, they wiU 
bum your body to ashes like that of 
John Huss t But-«till he went on. 
' At last he reached Worms; and,, 
getting by force throu^ the crowd, 
who moved to and fro* like the 
waves of a troubled sea, he was 
brought into the hall, before the 
great assembly. 

If yon could have gone in with 
him, you would have seen a ine 
sight. At one end of the haO, 
dressed p^haps in splendid robes^ 
sat kings, and princes. There sai 
Chablbs v., the emperor of the 
old and new world, — ^his brother* 
the Arch-duke Ferdinand,-^ ox 
electors, — twenty-four dskesi -^ 
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ei|^t maxipfaTeSy-^ thirty aieh- 
bishops or bishops, — seven ambas- 
sadors from idngs,— besides depu- 
ties from towns, connts, barons, 
and ali kinds of nobles — ^in all, two 
hundred and four personages. 

At the other end — dressed in 
the plain black frock of a moi^ — 
stood one poor man — ^Friar Martm. 

When he saw tiie faces of these 
great men — he began to think to 
himself, "How shall I speak?"— 
buthteeonsei^ieewhispered, "Why 
shoidd you feel afraid ? You have 
not done anything wrong!" 

Soon the noise of the crowd out- 
side eeased, and there was a solemn 
stillness through the halL 

A man call^ a Chancellor then 
stood up, and cried out — " Martin 
Lntiierl • His sacred Majesty has 
summoned you before his throne to 
answer these two questions — 

** l«t, Were these books composed 
by you? 

•*2ndly. Do you mean to retract 
thefle books and their contents?" 

Now, " retract " means to draw 
bach again: and if Luther were to 
take £aeh the words about Jesus 
Christ in thesebooks, andweretosay 
tixat they were not true, then all his 
labour would at once be lost. 

When the titles of the books 
were read, Luther said directly that 
he had written them ; but the second 
question he had a day to consider. 

W, So that he might ^ weigh 
his words," I suppose. 

P. Tes; and because he might 
have made some mistakes in them ; 
but he found that they were true. 
Hie next day came, and again 
he stood before the assembly. 

He had to give them an answer 
they would not like. He had to 
say something to the kings which 
would fill some of them with rage; 
-and when he saw hundreds of eyes 
looking upon him, watching his 



mouth, and waiting for his words 
— then, he trembled once more. 
" Ah I" whispered his fears to him, 
" see how many they are, and how 
strong!" "It is very easy to say, 
*Yes* — so, give up the Truth, and 
they will love you — you may be- 
come an archbishop!" "You are 
but a poor monk, and if you dare 
to say it, they will bum you!"— 
" Look at them all, your Ufe is in 
their hands!" 

But, No ! — His fears stopped. 
Once more he looked up to the 
God of Truth, who was near him. 
Then, the people seemed very far 
off; and with Uttle fear and a loud 
voice, he gave his answer — ^Hebb 
I AM, God help me, I NEnnEa can 

NOR WILL RETRACT AKTTHING. 

W, Well done, Luther I 

P. Ah, but think what made 
him able to do it I It was because 
he felt that he was before Crod. 
Now learn this dear children, that 
as long as you live you are before 
God too! At all times if yon 
speak the truth, no real harm 
will happen to you. If you can say 
to yourself, "I am not doing 
wrong" — then, you will not fed 
afraidL 

Ion, But did they not kill Mar- 
tin Luther ? 

P. No. The assembly wero' 
amazed. The Princes could 
hardly hide their admiration. 
Many of them felt that God was 
with him, — and that Friar Martin 
was the greatest man in the room. 

With that word of Truth, he 
conquered the grandeur of kings. 
He shook the Pope on his throne, so 
that he was despised by thousands. 

Then, the Truth which John 
Huss had preached, the seed which 
he had sown, began to grow 
mightily; — ^and, it is now, under 
God's blessing, working out the 

salvation of the world. 
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HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAL 

FBOM A VEGETABLE. 

(Continued.) 

Ion, I know an Animal from a 
Vegetable now, mamma,— because 
it has onlj one month, and it has 
two organs more than a Vegetable. 

It has one mouth, the organ for 
procurmg its food; 

A stomach, the organ for prt- 
paring its food; and 

A heart, the organ for circulating 
its food, when it has been made 
into blood. 

M, Then let ns look for the next 
difference. Animals, you know, 
can move about on the earth. Most 
of them are very fond of motion — 
they will often creep, or run, or fly, 
or swim for a long time, without 
feeling tired; so that they are con- 
stantly exercis/n^ their bodies. Now, 
when a carpenter is constantly 
using his tools — exercising them — 
what will happen? 

Ion. They will wear out. 

M. So will "organs" wear out, 
in time. You are constantly moving 
about, Ion, and exercising the or- 
gans of your body, so it wears out, 
and wastes away. Now, why is it 
that your blood, instead of just 
going "up and down,*' like the 
trees* sap, is circulated by your 
heart through every little comer of 
your body? 

W. On, I see, mamma! To mend 
it where it is wasted, that is, to 
make new flesh — "keep it in re- 
pair" — ^that's what I mean. 

Ion. But the old particles of 
flesh, which are wasted, how are 
they carried away from my body ? 

M. This is also done by your 
blood, partly. I must tell you. Last 
week, when you ran all the way 
home from school, you exercisea 
your body too much. Then your 
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heart beat Teiy fast) an4 the ^ood 
circulated too quickly. 
Jon. Yes, I felt my heart heat- 
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'. And when your blood circu- 
lated quickly, the "waste" was 
carried away quickly. I saw some 
of it coming away in a liqmd state. 
It came in little drops through the 
pores of your skin. Some of them 
trickled down your forehead, and 
we called them "perspiration." But 
some of this waste came from youi 
body in a different manner. I saw 
some particles coming away in a 
Jhad state. You opened your month, 
and it came out so quickly that yon 
could hardly speak. 

I<m. That was my hreiOh coming 
out of my nK>uthl But, mamma, 
I thought that breath was nuid^ of 
air, 

M, Not entirely. Breath con- 
sists of particles of the air, and 
particles of the waste of your body 
mixed together. 

I think you can easHy imdeistand 
how it is made. Yon see this dark 
vein in your arm? It has a dark 
look because it contains blood which 
is nearly black. 

X. I thought that blood was al- 
ways red, mamma, — what makes ll 
black? 

M. It has this dark colour be- 
cause it is full of particles of thfd 
"waste" which it has collected 
from your body. It will flow on 
through many other veins, until it 
reaches your heart. Your heart 
will then pump it into oaoMer orgoj^ 
where it will meet with the air 
which is flowing down your livind- 
pipe. As soon as this air gets down 
to the black blood in this organ, it 
makes it dean and red agdn. 

This is done by carzying away 
all the waste fnnn it. ^me of the 
particles of the air mix with tbi « 
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dark particles of the waste, and 
make breath, as I told yon. 

Imu Thank you, mamma! Now 
I know what breath is made of — 
but what is the name of that organ 
where the air meets with the black 
blood? t 

M. It is called " the Lungs" 

W, But the plants, mamma ! — 
They do not want any lungs, be- 
cause they have not any waste, I 
suppose. They do not go out for 
a walk, or take exercise. 

M, The leaves of plants are 
something like lungs. Their sap 
is thin, like water, when it goes up 
to the leaves; but these leaves ex- 
pose it to the air, and it is thus 
altered; for when it comes down 
the tree, it is much thicker. 

L. Then that will make another 
difiference. 

4th difference, — Most Animals 
have organs for purifying ^le blood, 
called lAings. 

Vegetables have not — hut they 
have organs something like lungs, 
called Leaves. 

M, We will now find another 
difference. Come here, Willie, 
and let me pinch you ! 

W. Oh! «mamma. Fd rather 
not, thank you! Til pinch myself 
—there ! 

M. Well, what has happened, 
Willie? 

PT. It happened that there was 
a pain — a sharp feeling, just here 
—in my arm. 

M. Now, take the edge of your 
thumb nail, and pinch it. Now 
pinoU Fome of the hairs in your 
head! There was no pain then, 
Tm sure. Why is it that there is 
no pain in those parts as well as 
your arm? 

W. I don't know, mamma. Please 
tell me! 

L. Well, underneath the skin of 
your arm, and in nearly all parts 



of your body, there are thousands 
of very fine threads, which are like 
a beautiful network. These threads 
are called Nerves, and, directly yon 
touch a nerve, you feel a pain, or, 
as we call it^ a sensation. Ton 
cannot, however, find any nerve in 
your nails, or in the hair of your 
nead, except at the roots, 

W. Then, that is the reason why 
we do not feel anv pain 1 But we 
do feel a pain when we pull out 
hairs from our heads by their 
roots. 

M. Some of your organs have 
curious nerves. One organ has 
nerves which can feel smells, or 
perceive smells, we say. 

W. That is my nose — but do 
those nerves fed the smell them- 
selves ? I thought that / always 
smelt I he flowers myself! 

M. That is right, Willie. You 
use these nerves, and they convey 
the smell to you. 

W. Do they bring it to me, 
mamma ? Then, where am I ? 

M. That I will tell you in our 
next lesson. We are learning 
about Nerves now. Another organ 
has nerves which can convey 
sounds. 

Another organ — your tongue, 
has nerves, which you use to per- 
ceive tastes. Your eye has dif- 
ferent nerves, which perceive the 
colours of things — their shape and 
size. These organs, with peculiar 
nerves, you know, are called 
Senses. We shall learn more 
about them next Tuesday. 

Ion. But Vegetables have not 
any nerves, or any senses ; so that 
will make another difference. 

5th difference, — Animals can 
feel, for they have nerves, some of 
which form organs called the Senses, 
but 

Vegetables cannot feel^ and 
hive not any nerves. 
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THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 

THE nrrBODUCTION OF OHBIS- 
TIANITY. 

P. What period are we leaming 
about now? 

L, The period of the seven king- 
doms — the Heptarchr. We heard 
Ifajst Wednesday of the system on 
which they were managed — it was 
called the "Allodial System;" and 
you were to tell us, papa, how the 
people learned of Jesus Christ. 

P. So I will. You may remem- 
ber that the Saxons worshipped 
Thor and Woden, and other strange 
gods. When they found the Bri- 
tons worshipping the true God, as 
the Romans had taught them, they 
would not allow it. But they had 
now settled down quietly, and they 
were better able to think. 

It happened one day that as the 
Pope St. Gbegobt was passing 
through the slave-market, at Rons, 
he saw some beautiful white chil- 
dren standing up to be sold, and he 
asked what nation they belonged 
to. He was told that they were 
Angles, from Britain. "An!** he 
said, " If these children were Chris- 
tians, they would not be * Angles,* 
but 'angels:'*' and soon after he 
sent a missionary to this countiy 
to teach the Saxons. 

This good missionary was called 
AxrousTiN. He came over quickly 
to the King of Kent, and told him 
that he had glad news for him, 
from God; and that he might be 
saved, and be happy for ever. 

The king,*who was called Eth- 
BLBERT, listened to him, believed 
him, and became a Christian. Then 
the good monk was so encouraged 
that he preached the Gospel as often 
as he could; and, before he died, 
not only the Kentish people, but 
many of the other Saxons deter- 
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mined to give up their idold^ and ta 
follow Jesus. 

Soon, there came more Monks 
from Rome; and the people were 
so glad to hear the truth, that 
some of them went to Rome that 
they might become Monks, and 
midht learn to preach. 

They also had clergyn^n, called 
Bishops, who used to superintend 
the others and teach them; the 
two principal Bishops were called 
"Archbishops." They made aa 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
another in York. There was a 
Bishop in London, a Bishop in 
Winchester, a Bishop in Worces- 
ter, in Rochester, Hereford, Durr 
ham, and other large towns. 

They also built large churches 
with organs in them. In the year 
G04, King Ethelbert founded » 
church in London, called ^.Pauf^; 
and, in 611, another king founded 
a church, called Westminster Abhe^ 

llie Monks did not live alone by 
themselves, but several of them 
lived together in large houses, called 
Monasteries, or ^beys. There 
they had schools for children, just 
as the Romans used to have; and 
rooms where jpoor travellers, who 
were tired, might stop and sleep. 
So, because they tried to do good» 
the people gave them money, and 
lands for corn-fields, and gardens. 
Thus, in time, they became very 
rich. Some of these Monks were 
very pious and learned; and one, 
caUed the Yenerable Bede, was a 
very wise and good man indeed. 
But, I am sorry to say, they were 
not all so. Many of them were 
ignorant, and even wicked, for th^ 
taught ihe people many foolish 
things, which were untrue. We call 
such foolishness, " superstition." 

Besides preaching and teachings 
the Monks would practise a trade. 
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The kings thought that preachers 
onght to have a trade, just as our 
Saviour had — and to work like the 
Apostle Paul. In an old Saxon 
work, a king called Edgab says, 
•'We command that every priest 
60 diligently learn some handi- 
craft." So we hear of one Monk 
as being a good blacksmith. Ano- 
ther was made an abbot, because 
ke was a clever goldsmith. Ethel- 
waid, a bishop, made belis for the 
diurches, and "awheel full of small 
bells, much gilt — to turn round and 
make music on feast-days." 

W. I should think that an Arch- 
bSshop must have been very clever! 

P, Yes, Dunstan, the Axch- 
Vbihop of Canterbury, could draw 
well — he could paint patterns for 
a lady's gown — he was a smith — 
and could work in all kinds of 
metals. He made two great bells 
for the church at Abmgdon. 

T!1ie laws of this period were 
Improved a little, but some of 
them showed that the people had 
learned superstition. They would 
sometimes try whether a man had 
done wrong, by making him put 
his hand mto boiline water, or 
carry a red-hot iron. If one man 
killed another, he had to pay for 
Ins sin with a large sum of monev. 

In time, however, the people 
began to think more, and they 
found out a way to make good 
laws. They used to hold a great 
assembly, in which the nobles, and 
bishops, and rich men met, and 
considered about the laws very 
carefiilly, before making them— just 
as members of Parliament do now. 
This great assembly was called 

** ThB WlTTENAGEMOT." 



Kow that you know something 
of the customs and laws of our 
ancestors, I will tell you something 
about their kings. 



It was not a good plan to divide 
Britain into seven kingdoms, for 
the kings were always quarrelling. 
The King of Sussex would think, 
" My kingdom is not large enough, 
I should like to have a piece of 
Wessex;" — and each king would so 
often be wanting to make his own 
kingdom larger, and his neighbour's 
kingdom smaller, that there were 
too many wars. One of the kings 
was chosen to be master of the other 
six — and was called the Bret- 
WALDA, or ruler of Britain, but the 
others would not obey him properly. 

At last there was a King of Wes- 
sex, called Egbert. He had 
Uved in Europe, with a great king, 
called Chablemagne. There he 
became so wise and brave, that, 
when he came to Britain, he ma- 
naged to conquer all the other kings 
and be the only king in the Island. 

So when he had done this, he 
went to Winchester, where the 
bishops and priests met him. — 
They made a great pomp, — ^put a 
crown on his head, and called him 
Egiiert the First, King op all 
England. Thus the Island's name 
was changed from "Britain" to 
" England^*— and instead of being 
divided into a Heptarchy, it was 
a Saxon kingdom. This was in 
the year 827. 

Ikssons 8 atid 9. The Saxons. 

(16.) The SaxoTis dividedEngland 
into seven kingdoms^ and lived 
together on the '^ Allodial System." 
Iney somi afterward learned the 
Christian religion. The names qf 
these sevenkingdomsnfereNoii'mxjU' 

BBBLAND, BAST ANGLIA, MeRCIA, 

Sussex, Bssex, Wbssex, and Kent. 

(17.) 4fter many contests between 
these kingdomSf they were united 
into one by Kvig Egbert. The 
Island was then called Angle-land 
ob England. 

(18.) The period op the Saxon 
Heptarcht ended A,£f, 827. 
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SALT CConcluded). 

Ian, Yon said, mamma, that we 
should hear to-day whv men and 
animals require so much salt. 

M, Then listen, and I'll amuse 
you. 

W. Oh ! here is a curiouB thing 
mamma has brought from under 
the table. What is it — this shining 
stuff, like silver, mamma? 

M. This is a metal called 
Sodium; it is a deadly poison. 
And in this retort is a gas called 
Chlorine, 

L. Ah, that is the bleaching gas, 
which makes the "chloride of 
lime." 

M, Thjs gas, too, is a poison. 
Now, sec me put a little of the 
metal with the gas. 

W, Ah, there! Oh, mamma, 
let me clap my hands, please. What 
a beautiful flame! 

M, It ^vill bum a little longer. 
Now, see what there is left. There 
is a white substance. Tapte it ! 

X. Why, mamma, that is Salt. 
How strange,— for two poisons to 
make such a good thing as salt. 

M, This s^t is not now poison. 
It contains two other substances, 
— muriatic acid and soda. You 
will understand this better, one 
day, if you study Chemistry. — 
What are the names of the two 
substances in this salt? 

L, Muriatic acid, and soda. 

M, Now you shall see why we 
want salt with our food. I told 
you, in our Natural History lesson, 
that the food you eat must be 
made liquid, so as to become part 
of your blood. 

W. Yes, mamma. First, our 
teeth chop it up, and then it is 
dissolved in our stomachs hy a juice. 
I don't know what tbe juice is 
called. 
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J/. It is called the gastric juietk 
When you take any salt into youi 
stomach, the muriatic acid helps to 
make gastric juice; and the sodi^ 
in the salt forms part of anothei 
juice, called bile; and, both of thes« 
juiqes are useful for changing youf 
food into blood, or digesting it. 

W. Now I see^ mamma. Then, 
it is no wonder that the poor ani- 
mals go so far for it. They can't 
make their food digest properly, I 
suppose. You told me, mamma, 
that vegetables were harder to 
digest than meat. I suppose that 
is another reason why ^e farmen 
give the sheep salt 

M, Do you think that yon quite 
understand now why we require 
salt? 

Ion. Yes, mamma. It is Y&ry 
easy, — it makes juices to digest 
food. 

M. Now yon shall hear whers 
the salt is procured. 

Here is the salt-cellar. Let us 
go to the place where the salt came 
from. We must travel all the way 
from this table to Cheshibe. 

W. Get your hat, Ion. 

Ion. No, no. Manmia means 
" travel in your mind." 

M. Yes; by three different rail- 
ways, until you reach a Cheshire 
town called Nantwich. There yon 
will find, flowing from undef 
ground, springs of water, which 
are very salt, — they are called salt 
springs. This water is put into 
large iron pans, and boiled. Tha 
particles of water then form va- 
pour, and rise up in the air; and, 
when all the water has changed 
into vapour, what is left in the pan? 

W. Nothing! mamma. 

M. But I said that the walef 
contained salt. Now, the salt wil 
not change into vapour. So^ 
although the water goes awaj^ 
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dtey find the salt remaiiung at the 
bottom of the pan. 

W. Well, then. That is not 
maiaxig salt, — only separating it. 

ibf. Salt is not only found in these 
springs^ but you know that the 
sear-water is ^t This water is 
put into large clay pits, where the 
heat of the sun dnes it up, leaving 
a thick crust of salt at the bottom. 
The sak from the sea is called Ba^ 
gak. 

If fixi travel through Chester, 
past Middlewick, another town 
where they make salt, you will 
come to a town called Norihwkh^ 
where it is dog out <^ the earth* 
There is a laige mine of salt, which 
is as wonderfiil as the Northum- 
berland coal mines. The salt ia 
dugout in hu^e lumps; it is coarse 
than the salt from the aea^ or salt 
cprings, and is called Bock salt 

But the most wonderful salt mine 
is in Eaxcpe. It is near Cracow^ a 
town which was onee the capital of 
a country called Poland. Many 
travellers have been to see it. I 
onee read an acconst of it, written 
by a gentleoien. He aaid-— 

^ I and my guide, and two men 
with lampB, were let down the 
«hafit;, or cf»eoing, by a rope. Down 
we went — we were going to the 
4epth of ISO feet; bat, when we 
liad reached 90 feet, we stopped ai 
A broad open cavern, as laige as a 
field. Here I saw lai^ rocks of 
pure salt, which looked rather 
dingy; but, by (he L^ht of the oil 
lamps, I saw that they «>arkl6d a 
little. We iieaid arouod us, in all 
parts, the busy soond of spades, 
mattocks, and wheelfaamws. We 
fiaw, in one part, great casks of 
fialt, ceady to be hoisted to the 
0iiifiace; hefcod them were sleep- 
la^ tooms for the miners, and 
atables for 20 horses. This large 
jibKe VM called the Jirst floor of 



the mine, and its height was about 
20 feet." 

W, That is nearly twice as high 
as our drawing-room. 

" We then went out of this open 
cavern, through a long gallery, to 
another part of the first floor. We 
passed several turnings, which 
blanched off in different directions 
like streets and lanes; and, at last, 
wo reached a Chapel made of salt. 
There was an altar, a crucifix, a 
statue of the Virgin, and two 
ioiages. They represented the 
Bmperor and his wife, and were 
cut out of the solid salt. We saw, 
too, an ancient-looking pulpit, in 
the Gothic style. 

^ After we had wondered at all 
this, we went down to i^ second 
fioor. This was 100 feet lower. 
The lamp-bearers went first, and I 
followed them down a long flight 
of steps. The cavern in this floor 
is not quite so laiige. It consists 
of one spacious hall, and has not 
any pillars to the roof. 

''Here I noticed some miners 
cutting an enormous mass of salt. 
It was mucli taller than themselves, 
and I trembled for fear it should 
£ali upon them. Some other men 
were packing salt in barrels, like 
(hose in the first floor. 

^ We passed on; then down we 
went agaiB, lower still, and reached 
the third fioor. There, as we 
walked along, we saw sow and 
then a cavern full of workmen. 
Sometimes they were wheeling 
dieir little carts along the galleries; 
each cart was full of salt, with a 
lamp in the front. 

^ We followed our guides until 
we were very tired, and then we 
reached a wooden platform. Here 
we saw before us a broad, black, 
and dismal cavern, and we stood 
for a long time trying to see into 
it; — the guides held up their 
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lamps, but they were not bright 
enough to lighten it. There is a 
chanddUer made of crystal salt, 
hanging from the centre of this 
cavern, and when any prince or 
great personage visits it, it is 
Eghted up with 150 lights. Then, 
the inside may be seen, looking 
like a great castle in ruins. At 
the bottom are some rows of seats, 
rising one above the other, like 
the gallery in an infant-school; 
opposite these seats is an orchestra 
(that is a place where mufiddans 
play), and on such grand occasions, 
a small band play a slow simple 
tune, which edboes through the 
cavern; and, sounifing solenmly, 
has a singular effect. 

''We wft this eavem, and thai 
we went down again, deeper and 
deeper into the earth— to Ae fourth 
floor.** 

''Here is a dark snbterraneons 
lake, 80 feet long, and 40 feet 
broad. When great people come 
to this place, they sometimes tra- 
vel over it on rafts, made of fir 
logs, lighted up by many torches. 
In this part, the bed d 'green' 
salt ends — here it is 700 feel b^ow 
the surface of the earth.** 

"Beneath this bed of green salt 
there lies the finest crystal salt. It 
is reached bjr long flights of steps, 
and inclined planes, and is m a 
cavern 300 feet lower." 

TT. Why, that makes ei fifth 
floor t — an^ if it is 800 feet lower, 
it is a thousand feet below the 
surface. 

ilf. Yes, this cavern is even 
lower than the sea. Tet it is 
large enough to exercise a regi- 
ment of soldiers in. The air here 
is very cold. 

Afler visiting this floor, the gen- 
tleman went up the mine again, 
and returned to the earth's surface 
by a diflerent road, passing through 
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more caverns and galleries; 1 
should think that he and \aa men 
were very glad when they breadied 
the fresh air, and saw the light 
again ; for, althou^ they had been 
in the mine all da^, th^ had only 
seen a sntaU part ,of it. I have 
heard that, to visit the whola of 
&is extrao4*dinaFy and astonishing 
place^ they would have had to tra- 
vel a distance of no- less than iSire» 
hundred miles ! 

W, That is a wonderful tide^ 
mamma. And are these salt 
mines in Fbland now ? 

M» Yes. P&^>aps you raaj seo 
them one day, if you grow up to 
be a man. But i have just Aemght 
of something else- about salt. Ton 
may not only find it in Fbland, but 
in otiier parts of Europe. There 
are large mines in France Ger* 
many, aaid Hungmy. In Sjpaio 
there is a solid rock ef sah^ so 
lai^ that yoii have to travel B€^y 
three miles to widk round R. , It is 
more thaio three times as higit' as 
a house. The peasants, I have 
beard, break off' great pieees, to 
make into pots and enps for ik'wt 
€wn nse* 

There are large salt reeks ht 
Asia; and, in Africa there is a 
plain of salt so large, that It would 
take four days to walk across ik 
There are also, in Africa^ lakes of 
dried salt, to which the natrvea 
travel with baskets and pickaxes^ 
and dig it out. 

In America there is a eonn- 
try cf^ed <MxxKOy which yields 
1,8€0,000 bfishels every yean 
Thus, yon see that there is salt 
spread all over the earth, be^ea 
the salt found in the springs, and 
the sea. No place is entirely 
without salt. Who do you think 
has arranged this, that thev» shonldl 
be salt everywhere ? 

Ion. God did» m«mma> of coam% 
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And I think it was very good of 
^k>d to do so, wfien He knew how 
miich all men and animals want it. 

M* Yes, Ion. I have read that 
Heaxiy eyery man on the globe 
fnll, when he can get it, consume 
from five to six onnees of salt per 
week. How sorty we should have 
been if all the salt in the world 
bad been put in one place ! There 
are many things in this world 
which show how the good God 
liiinks of man — many things which 
we have not found out yet. Ah \ 
He thinks more about us than we 
think of Him 1 

W, Mamma t I like the quality 
conservative in salt, best. I have 
found out something from that 
fTord. Don't you remember, when 
we went to Uncle John's farm in 
the country, that he used to argue 
with papa about politics ? Well — 
he said to papa, that he liked to 
preserve the old laws, and not 
have new ones ; and I think that 
is why papa cdled him ^ a Con- 
servative." 

/oA. Or else it was because he 
Calked so much about preserving 
his game. He used to put salt on 
their tails, I suppose ! 

P. Now you are making game 
of the Game Laws, Ion. It was 
because your uncle wanted to pre- 
serve the Game Laws, and other old 
laws, which I think have " turned 
bad ** and won't keep much longer 
— that was why I called him "a 
Conservative.** 

But there are two ways of being 
conservative. I will give you a 
better idea from that word. 

When Our Saviour was in this 
world, and was teaching men. He 
thought about the qujuity "con- 
servative ;*' and He said to his disci- 
ples, "Ye are the salt of the Earth.** 

Ion. 1 suppose he meant by 
that, that they might be useful 



to preserve men from becoming 
wicked^ust as salt preserves meat. 

P. Xes, Ion ; and out of HLs 
book he aajs it sgaioi to you and 
to all people. TSierefore, — mind 
and copy Jesus, so that ^ou may 
become conservative. Then, how 
happy you will be, for he will help 
you to preserve many people from 
doing wrong, or from " turning bad." 

M. Now we will make up the 
lesson. First write down the quali- 
ties of salt, Lucy. 

Lesson 7. Salt. 

L. (L) Salt is soluble and granvr- 
lows, it hits a saline flavour. It is 
fohitey fusible^ and * conservative ; 
and « m«««raj s^tst-amoe. 

W. I will say its uses, mamma. 

(2.) It is fteqful for jmeserwng 
tneat. 

It is useful to supply a gasjor 
bleaelUng, called " Chlorine, 

It is us^ulfor making the glaze 
for earthenware. 

It is useful for making part qf 
the gastric juice, and the bile in our 
stomachs, so that we may digest 
ourfood. 

And it it also very usfrfhil to mix 
with the earth as a manure. It 
will even preserve pUmts from some 
diseases. 

loTL Yes; and keep the snails 
away from them — that is another 
use. " // 18 useful to kill snails I** 
I will say its history^ mamma. 

(8.) Salt is procured from Salt- 
springs. Tlie water is poured into 
pans^ and boiled uiUtl it is all 
changed into vapour ; and, the Salt 
remains at the bottom. 

Salt is sometimes procured Jhnn 
the Sea, a?id is called Bat Salt. 

SeUt is also found under the Earth, 
where Salt-mines are formed— 4lds 
is called Rock Salt. T^hereis a verv 
large mifte at Cheshire --^ a mum 
larger one ai Cracow, and it is alto 
supplied to man in many parts qf 
Europe, in Asia, Africa, and Avae" 
rica ; and in nearly all parts qfthe 
World, 
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THE CEUST OF THE EARTH. 

ABGIL, OB CIAT. 

P. To-daj, we shall exAmine 
another part of the Earth's cnist. 
I have brought yoa a piece. # 

L, That is a piece oS clay, papa. 
I can tell by its brown colour. 

jP. Tliat is right, Lacy; but not 
all clays are brown. There are 
blue, white, yellow, and red clays. 
Clays with all varieties of colour. 

/on. I will begin the lesson. Well, 
Aat clay is brown; but, as there 
are other coloured clays in the 
Earth, we wiU say that clay, gen&- 
ralh', is coloured, 

is. It is odoTOM. papa; for it has 
a curious smell, or a peculiar smeU^ 
I should say. 

W. m teU you a fine quaKty, 
papa. It is hirnpyt Have yon 
never heard of Humpty Dnmpty? 
I think he was made of clay; for, 
when he fell off the wall^ he couldn't 
get up again. 

P. He was a piece of mortal day, 
no doubt. I suppose that by *4un>- 
py**yon mean A«avy. 

FK. Yes, and no spring in him. 
P. Hiat is right; it is so with the 
day. See, now that I have thrown 
it on the ground. It lies there like 
a piece of lead. 

W. If, when you throw anything 
down, or press it with your finger 
it springs back again — ^what do yon 
say of it? 

X. We say it is elastic; but the 
day is not elastio — ^see me press it I 
P, Because it is not-elastic, you 
may call it m-elastic 

W» And lead is inelastic^ apa; 
and mud, and putty, and atter; 
but there is one thing I lil^e in in- 
elastic substances, you can make an 
impression upon them, and they 
hem iL Suppose yon tried to 



Biake an impression on yourlndii^ 
rubber! 

Ion, Clay is more thaA impcess- 
ible. It will let you do anytfaini; 
vou like >vith it. I saw a eonntiy 
boy once^ who had made a man of 
clay. All at once, he took hold of 
his "^ man " by the head, doublei 
him up^ and in a minute made a 
candlestick of him, to pot inside 
hif. ffrotto of ov'Ster-fiheUsL 

W, Ah I ana you try a man that's 
made of India-rubber! and see if 
hell let you double him vc^ in thai 
way! 

ton. Bat yott ean serve a lump of 
dough or putty in that way. Y^uii 
do you call a substance, papa, whes 
yon can so easily make ii into aay 
Ehape yon please. 
.r. We say it iapiastk. 
Jon, Then clay is. It is coloured, 
inelastic, impressible, and plastie 
— and it is a heavy earth, we said. 
L. But day is not always pftulur, 
like this piece. In dry, hot wea- 
ther it is very hard, and it crunw> 
bles-^t is /Atble then. But in 
wet weather — after a shower of 
rain? 

W, Ah ! then it is very soft, and 
full of puddles. If you walk on it, 
it sticks to your shoes— so, you 
see it is different according to the 
weather. Thus — 

It is always coloured, and odov- 
ous; but in dry weather it is hard 
and friable — 

In wet weather it is soft aivl 
sticky; but in— in fair weather (I 
mean by that, neither dry nor wet) 
it is inelastic, impressible, and 
plastic. 

P. I will now tell you something 
else about clay. It forms a very 
great part of the Earth's crust — ^it 
is even more plentiful than {umb. 
Suppose that the Earth wa« all 
chfUk? 
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TF". Then it would be too dry 
and dusty, I should ihhik. Even 
when it rained, the water would 
mxA. tkrongh it so quickly, that it 
would become dry again as soon 
tiB the sun began to snine. 

So it must be a eood thing to 
have day to mix with the lime — 
hecausQ, you know, clay doesn't 
absorb water half so fast. We said 
tiiat it made puddles in wet wea- 
ther. 

P. And, don't you remember how 
the pond, at the end of the garden, 
was made? 

Ion, Oh, yes, papa. The man 
plastered clay all round the bot- 
tom and sides — then, that was to 
prevent the water from sinking 
into the earth. 'And poor people 
build their cottages of clay — that 
is because it becomes hard in dry 
weather. 

X. And rich people build houses 
with clay — they make hard bricks 
with it. I once saw some brick- 
makers in a brick-field. They 
mixed sand with their clay and 
called it !oam, 

ITiey baked the bricks, or rather 
hnrnt them, in a kiln to make 
them verjr hard. 

W. About as hard as tlie cook 
makes her pie-crust when she 
bums it in the oven. 

P. There are other kinds of 
clay; there is a fine clay which is 
burnt to make pots and pans. 
It is called Potter's Clny. 

There is a finer clay still, found 
in Dorsetshire; — ^it is mixed with 
a paste formed from flints, and is 
used to make porcelain— this is 
called Porcelain Clay, 

There is another white clay 
which is used to make pipes. 



W. And 18 called Pipe'elafff I 
suppose. 

P. That is right; and this day 
is also used to extract grease from 
your clothes, and^ from linen. 
There is another kind of clay- 
rather coarse— which I once saw 
the servant use in scrubbing out 
some grease from the floor. It is 
called Fuller^s Earth. 

There are many hard substances 
in nature which contain clay. The 
slate you write upon at school is 
formed partly of clay. 

W. Ah, and I remember now, 
papa, that my slate, when I wet it 
and clean it, has a smell something 
like the smell of clay, 

P. It is the day, or Argil as we 
call it, in the slate, whidi causes 
that smell. 

You may now make a lesson OD 
the earth Clay. 

Les^m 4. CiiiT. 

(1.) Clay, when it is met, is sqft 
and sticky ; — when dry, it is hard 
a}id friable ; — when neither wet nor 
dry, it is impressible, inelastic, and 
plastic. Ciaij is alTvays odorous 
and coloured. 

(2.) Because qf these qualities it 
is useful in forming the bottoms of 
ponds, and beds (f rivers— for the 
wails (f cottages, and briehs qf 

hoUMS. 

(3.) There are many sorts qf clay, 
all qf' which are v^^ul — 

Pottbb's Clay, which is used fot 
snaking pots and eaHhenware. 

PoECBLAiN Clay, which is used 
for making " China" 

PiPB-CLAY, which is used for 
making pipes, and extracting grease; 
and"^ 

FuiiiiSB's 'Rahje, It alio forms 
part qf' Slatb, atid other earthy 
substances. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

CUMBERLAND. 

P. Here is Mr. Young's letter on 
Cumberland. 

My deas Children, — 

I will tell you to-day, some of 
my adventures in Cumberland. 

When Peg and I left my good 
friend the coal-factor, and had 
reached the outside of Newcastle, 
we set off towards the West. After 
passing many different places, we 
started for the Cheviot Hills, 
which we reached on the next day. 
Peg did not seem to care about see- 
ing them, so as it was nearly even- 
ing, I found a stable for her, and 
went to bed early myself. 

The "boots" woke me up the 
next morning, at a quarter to five ; 
und I set o^ alone, for the Hills. 
On my way, I found one of the 
poor shepherds who live in these 
parts, sitting on a stone. He had 
a dark grey coat, which was very 
ragged, and mended with patches 
of red cloth and black cloth, and 
nis hat was worn out, and bent. 
The shepherds here get a very mis- 
erable living by min£nff the sheep ; 
and, when I saw the dry crust of 
bread he was eating; and how his 
good-natured dog, with a thin and 
hungry countenance, looked up for 
some crumbs,— then, I felt so much 
pity for them, that I gave the man 
three shillings, and told him to 
come and be my guide. 

Away we trudged up the side of 
the hill;, sometimes I stopped to 
pick a few of the very smadl wild 
flowers, which were growing on the 
tur^ or to look at the bright drops of 
dew on them. " How misty and 
damp it isl" I said. "I ought to 
have brought my great coat." 

"Yes, sir, and the air is rather 
raw, for an August moming." 
1q2 



"This spot,*' I said, "is Veiy 
bleak; let us go a little further, 
and sit down under that ledge of 
rock." 

"What do you mean by bUmk, 
sir?" 

"Bleak means damp and ehillp. 
Now, as it is not bleak here, we 
will wait until the mist is cleared 
off; and then we shall see the hills. 
You must know that I am travel- 
ling through England; but, as I 
have to be in Westmoreland at the 
end of the 'Week, and cannot stop 
to see all the mountains and lakes 
here, I want you to describe them. 
Here is my map.** 

"I cannot read majM, sir; but I 
can tell *ee of some of our moun- 
tains. 

" There is one called Saddlb- 
BAGK, which is very high— nearly 
3,000 feet. Another one called 
Skiddaw is higher still. Black 
eagles used to build their nests on 
the craggy rocks there. Ah I and 
that's the place for snow in the 
winter time I There is another one 
called Sea-fell, which is the high- 
est mountain in England.** 

"Can't you tell me anything 
about them?** I said. 

"No, sir, except that they be 
mountains — very bleak, as you say, 
for the cold winds do blow over the 
North Sea, and Scotland. But thev 
be venr kind sort of places, for a& 
that, for they keep the winds away 
from the Southern countries, and 
make them more warmer than they 
would be otherwise.** 

" What becomes of the snow on 
the mountains, in summer time?** 

" Why, sir, it comes down, yon 
see, because it melts.** 

"And where does it go to?** 

"It can't go nowhere, because 

why, there be no place for it to go 

I to. It can't get out from between 
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them high mountains^so, it stop 
at the bottom, and make large, 
large, veij large ponds, which be 
called * Lakes,' and sometimes 
* Meres.' Some of these here lakes 
have found a way out. The largest 
one, galled Derwentioater, flows 
into the River Denoent, They be 
beautiful, broad, bright sheets of 
water; and when the white clouds 
move across the blue sky, they seem 
to be moving in the water, too. But 
youll see some lakes, sir, when 
/on go to Cumberland. 

'^ You should go, sir, to see the 
moors in these parts, they be very 
broad places. The grass grow 
there and the sheep feed — ^bnt the 
wind blow across them, so that 
the grass be very short, and the 
land altogether barren. 

" There be other places in Cum- 
berland where you would not like 
to live at alL Not manv things 
live there except long rushes, and 
g^s — ^and, may be, a few frogs. 
There be wild berries and bashes 
too— but nobody cultivates the 
ground — ^and, for many miles it be 
a wild place, very wild, very wild 
— ^we c^ them * flie wastes,* sir." 

"Ah I then," I said, "I'd rather 
not live in Cumberland. You say 
that it is made up of bleak moun- 
tains — beautiful lakes -■ — barren 
moors — and wild uncultivated 
wastes. I should not like to dwell 
on a mountain, or in a lake, or in 
the other parts. If the country is 
foil of such places, where do the 
people live ?" 

" I doen't know, sir — there be a 
great many beautiful and pleasant 
places here — ^but still, sir, I have 
beerd say that because our county 
be so cold, — ^there be less people 
in it— for its size — ^than in any 
other county." 

"Yes," I said, "I have heard 
before, that it is not populous. I 



don't wonder at it. The mist does 
not seem to clear up from these 
hills." 

" No, sir. It be a * misty morn- 
ing.' It is rising a little you see, 
sir. Hark at the sheep bell!" 

"Yes. What a number of Sheep ! 
I can see now," I said — "they look 
like little dots on the hills — I cant 
see any one taking care of them." 

" They doesn't want much taking 
care of, sir — they take care of 
themselves and help themselves. 
They're all in disorder now, — ^but 
if they hear any noise — or think 
there be any danger. Ah I look 
now, sir — they be alarmed, — ^thejr 
have heard something, and have all 
run together." 

" Yes," I said, " bow orderly they 
are-^there they go, in a line. The 
old sheep with the bell is first, and 
the others are behind him. There 
thev go 1 marching in a row like a 
regmient of soldiers." 

"They often walk so, sir, and 
d'ye see these 'ere marks like little 
paths ? These have been made by 
them when marching — they are 
called ' sheep walks.' " 

" Whv — ^my good friend ! — it is 
8 o'clock 1 1 No wonder that I 
begin to feel hungry — and, Fm 
afraid I am keeping you from yomr 
work. I must eo." 

" And, you'll be wanting your 
breakfast very intKi, sir, bv the 
time ye get home. I'm afraid yell 
not see the hills to-day — ^it be too 
cloudy and misty." 

" Well, good bye^ my friend !" 

" Good bye, sir. I be much ob- 
liged to you for them three shil- 
lings. I'll buy some meat for my 
little girl, and some for my dog.** 
And the dog, who had been paying 
great attention, and had listened 
particularly to the history of the 
sheep, wagged his short tail at this« 
looked great gladness out of his 
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eyes, then barked " good bye,** and 
followed his master. 

Poor man, I thought, as I saun- 
tered down the hills, I shall get 
more pleasure than hewiU from that 
thixie shillings; because, I know it is 
wonh to him as much as three 
pounds would be to me. Yes, that 
was a good '^ bargain ** when I made 
him my guide ; for the three shillings 
have changed to just twenty times 
Ihvir value in going from my 
pocket to his. Fm very much 
pleafied. 

After breakfast, I looked for the 
shape and the boundaries of Cum- 
berland on my map, and made these 
notes which I send yon, and re- 
main. 

Dear children, 
Your ever loving friend, 



(1.) Cumberland Tuis a long, irre- 
gular thape, 

(2.) It is bounded on the north by 
Scotland ; on the east by Nobthum- 
BBBL.iND; on the west by the Solwat 
FiBTu; and on the south by Wssr- 

MOBBLAND. | * 

(3.) Between Cumberland and 
Northumberland are the Cheviot 
Sills. These hills are the beginnina 
qfa long line qf mountabts whim 
run through England y and are called 
" The Northern Itange" They are 
very ** bleak" placesj and are some- 
thing like the county itself, which 
consists qf bleak mountainsy beau- 
tiful lakes, barren moorSy and wild, 
uncultivated wastes. 

On this aecounty Cumberland 
has not many inliaMtants. Indeed, 
it ii the least populous county in 
England^ in proportion to its stze. 

There are three mountains, nawid 
Saddleback, Skiddaw, and SoorfetU 



HoTHBB, how still the baby UmI 

I cannot hear his breath, 
1 «annot see his laughing eyefl— 

They tell me this is Dbath I 

They soy that he affain will rise 

More beautiful than now, 
That God will bless him in the skiee— 

Oh, mother, teU me how ! 

Look at that withered worm, my love, 

An empty shell it lies ; 
Now raise your wondering glanoe 
above, 

To where ycm insect flies. 

O mother \ now I know full well, 
If God that worm can change, 

And draw it from this broken oeU, 
On golden wings to range, 

How beautiful will Brother be, 
When God shall give niM winga 

Above this dying world tb flee, 
And live with heavenly things' 
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"A fool uttereth aU his mind; hat 
a wise man keepeth it in till aft&^ 
vfcards" — PboV. xxix. 11. 



One- 



Three- 
Five— 
Seven- 
Nine— 



Two- 
Four- 
Six— 



Eiglit- 
Ten— 



Eleven- 



TWELTB- 



said the clock in the Market place. 

" Smrr — Books !" said the 
Schoolmaster. 

Soon, the books were collected — 
the boys made their bow to their 
teacher, and went ont for their 
half-holidaj. 

"Now, boys !* said Edwaed 
EvEBSXTRE, who was the head 
scholar, ** we are to meet at three 
for Cricket. Every member of the 
clnb who may be late, to be fined 
one halfpenny. — Rule the third." 

Every boy intended to enjoy 
himself that afternoon, for it was 
the 1st of May ; and there was to 
be plenty of dancing and fiin on 
the common. So at three o'clock 
many of them met for cricket, played 
tin they were tired, and then sat 
down to rest. 

" Do you know," said Eversure, 
"that the chimney-sweeps have 
made a Jack-in-the-Oreen this 
year? It is seven feet high, and 
there is a crown on the top, made 
of silver-paper." 

"Yes,' said Jame^^ who had just 
come in, — *' I saw it as I came past 
the Workhouse, but it had a golden 
crown ; at lea^t, it was covered with 

gat.- 

"I am sure it was not," said 



Eversure. " Don't you know gift 
from silver? Why, I sa^ Hawkins, 
the chimnev- sweep, buying the 
tinsel for it last week, when I went 
to get a peg-top: and the Jack-in- 
the-Green came past our house 
this morning." 

" Well, Eversure, I saw the gilt 
crown on it ; and there were four 
dancers." 

"There, James ! that shows that 
yott must have made a mistake. 
There were sbi dancers, and a boy 
and a girl." 

"But, Eversure, I counted the 
dancers, and saw the crown ihy- 
self." 

"Well, then, that shows that you 
did not count properly: for how 
could there have been a gilt crown, 
and six dancers, when there was a 
silver crown and four dancers. You 
don't mean to say that /have made 
a mistake, do you?" 

James, I don't say anything about 
that. I only say that I saw a gol- 
den crown, and four dancers ; and 
that I am sure about. 

Eversure, Then, of course, you 
mean fo say that I am wrong! 

James. No; I am not speaking 
about you, I am only speaking 
about myself. I don't say whether 
you are rirfit or Mrrong; I only tell 
you what 5" saw, 

Eversure, Then, tha t shows that 
you know nothing at all about it. 
And, I'll prove it; for here they 
come ! I can hear them, at the 
back of the Workhouse. 

"I can hear theml" cried ano- 
ther boy. "I can hear a drum, 
and a mouth-organ ; but the sound 
comes from the High Street. Now, 
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t think I can hear a sonnd coming 
both ways." 

"No/* said Eversure, «it can't 
be in that direction. Here thej 
ore I they are coming down the 
Workhouse Lane ; lookat thecrowd. 
Now we can see them! one^ two^ 
three, four men. There must be 
some more — there were six !" 

*' There are no more," said James, 
"only four; and, now I'll ask you 
all, if that crown is not of a gold 
colour?" 

Eversure, Ah,batlookthiswayI 
Here is another Jack-in-the-Green. 
It is coming up the High Street. 
Here they come I Six Oncers, a 
boy and a girl, and a silver crown. 
You see I am not wrong, after 
alL 

"And yet, Eversure," saidtTames, 
*^ you see I was right. I did not 
make a mistake." 

" And so was I right," said 
Eversure; "/didn't m&e a mis- 
take." 

"Yes, you did!" cried several 
boys; "you said that James was 
wrong — ^that was a mistake." 

"You should only have been 
sore of what you saw jfowrsdf^ said 
one. 

" Yes," said another, " you went 
a little too far, for you contradicted 
James; and that was a rather rude 
thing for a gentleman to do." 



"ni never be sure of anything 
again," said Eversure to his father 
at tea time, after he had told him 
the history of the dispute. 

"That wiU not be right," said 
his papa. " If we were not sure 
about anything in this world, we 
should always be in trouble." 

" Then, was it right for me to 
be sure that there were six dancers 
and a silver crowns to the Jack-ib&« 
thfr-Green?" 
Id6 



"Yes. If you bad taken pains 
to count them, and had counted 
them slowly, you ought to have 
been sure about it. I should 
have thought you a foolish boy, if 
you had not been. There are 
many things in this world which 
people should always be sure xsL 
Nearly all the truth you find out 
with your eyes and your other 
senses, you should be able to speak 
of without hesitation." 

"Well, then, papa, I waasure 
that there were six dancers; and, 
it was the most natural thought 
I could have in my mind, £at 
if I was right, he must be 
wrong.*" 

"Both things were quite naJtor 
ral," said his papa, " but you ought 
not to have felt quite sure of 
both. 

"The first thought ^ that you 
were right, you ou^t to have de- 
clared most positively, because you 
saw the sweeps ; but as to the second 
thought I you did not know what 
might have happened since ^ou 
saw the sweeps in the mommg, 
and ought to have said nothing 
about it. 

" When James declared what Ae 
had seen, you ought to have said 
to yourself 'his Qjes seem to be 
as good as mine, and he can see 
very well, — he is as likely to be 
right a£ I am. I will not sav that 
he is wrong, but will keep tkat in 
till afterwanls.' " 

Eversure. But still, I felt so sure 
that he was wrong. 

jP. Yes, you foU that; but you 
did not think enough. Many peo- 
ple are often so foolish as to say 
evenrthing they feel as well as 
think; and then they have to learn 
diis proverb: — 

"A fool uttereth aU his mind: 
but a wise man keepe£h it in tili 
afterwards." 



DULOB BOMUH. 

Bnro a iveet melodioiu meaanre. 
Waft enclumting lays around, 
Home's a theme replete with pleasure, 
Home I a grateful theme resound. 
Home! sweet home I an ample treastiiOy 
Home ! with every blessing crown'di 
Home I perpetual source of pleasure) 
Home I a noble strain resound. 

Lol thejoyfulhour adTanceSi 

Happy season of delight I 
Vestal songs, and festal danoeS; 

All our tedious toil requite. 
Home! sweet home I &o. 

Leave, my wearied muse, thy learning, 

Leave thy task, so hard to bear; 
Leave thy labour, ease returning, 

Leave my bosom, my care I 
Home! sweet home I Ac. 

See the year, the meadow, smilingi 

Let us then a smile display ; 
Bural sports, our pain beguiling^ 

Bnral pastimes call away. 
Home ! sweet home ! &o. 

Now the swallow seeks her dwelliagr» 

And no longer loves to roam ; 
Her example thus impelling. 

Let us seek our native home. 
Home! sweet home I fto. 

Let both men and steeds assemble, 

Panting for the wide champaign, 
Let the ground beneath us tremble, 

While we scour along the plain. 
Home! sweet home I Ac. 

Oh, what rapture I oh, what blisseel 

When we gain the lovely gate! 
Mother's arms, and mother's kisses, 

There our blest arrival wait. 
Home! sweet home I &o. 

numncMKniooL sone book. 
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HOW WE KNOW AN ANIMAL 
FROM A VEGETABLE 

(Conduded). 

Ion. We have noticed five dif- 
ferences between the Animals and 
Vegetables, mamma. Bat, now I 
have thought df a very great dif- 
ference. All animals hump things 
^vegetables don't know anything. 
Even if you could hurt a tree — 
give it pain-At would not know 
It. If a tree could smell the 
flowers underneath it, or hear 
when the wind is coming, it would 
not know anything about it. I 
wonder which is my organ ofknoto- 
ing, 

M, We will see, Ion. Suppose 
you had a pain in your toe I your 
toe wouldn't know it. 

Ion. No. Not any of my toes 
know much, not even my great 
toe; — then which part of my body 
would know about the pain? 

M» Your body cannot know, 
Ion. It is only you who know, 
and, the o^an you know with is 
called the Brain. 

Ion. But, mamma, if the pain 
were in my toe, how could it be in 
my brain? How could it reach 
there, when my brain is at the 
top, and my toe at tue bottom of 
my body? 

M. Do you not remember my 
telling you about your nerves ? 1 
told you that they conveyed pain, 
that some conveyed scents, others 
tastes, and so on. 

W. I remember that, mamma. 
Let us have another proof of that 
fact. I will tread on Ion's toe. 

Ion. Ah, mamma! I felt the 
pain directly Willie did it. How 
quickly the nerves carried it up to, 
my brain! — in an instant. 

M. Yes, Ion. You have heard 
of the Electrie Telegraph,-^aQd 
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you have seen the wires by the 
side of the railroad. You know 
that when a man makes a message 
in London, those wires will convey 
it 100 miles directly — ^with the 
quickness of lightning. Now, you 
have a telegraph in all parts of 
veil body, but instead of wires, you 
have nerves. 

Ion. Yes, TnaiwTOA^ and here is 
the central station. No ! the ter- 
minus — and all ** the lines" of my 
nerves end there! ^ 

M. And, so all the knowledge 
gained by your senses is conveyed 
Siere. Every smell your nose 
finds out, every sound your ears 
hear, every shape and colour and 
difference of size your eyes see — 
all find their way up there I 

Wi And, mamma, do all these 
things—smells, sounds, and tastes 
— travel along the nerves? Ah, 
no wonder that my brain knows 
everything that happens to me! 
It ought to be called the organ oj 
knowing. I think that the baby 
will be a very knowing fellow, be- 
cause he has such a large head. 

M. Instead of calling your brain 
the organ of knowing, you may 
call it the organ of consciousness. 
But you must know that not i^ 
Animals have a brain — indeed, 
there are some in which men can- 
not find any nerves. 

Ion. Then we must only say 
^many animals have." Now then 
— 6th difference, — Manif Animals 
have an oryam of consciousness (or 
knowing) caUed " the Brain.'* 

Vegetables have not any power 
of knowing. 

M. Now, I think we will write 
down all these six distinctions, 
again — and put them together in 
one lesson. 

L. But, mamma, please Btopt 
I have just thought of another dif- 
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ference. Animalfl can speak. That 
is to say, they can make a neise. 
Some can clurp, and others can 
bleat! 

W» Yes, and animals can crow, 
and animals can bark, — and can 
bnzz, — and can bellow, and howl, 
and sing! — and some can say, 
"What's o'clock?" 

Jon, And some can say Cnck-oo 1 
But not all animals have organs 
of speech ; you never heard a worm 
speak, nor a fish. 

L. Then we will say, 7th differ- 
ence, — Most Animals have organs 
of speech, 

Vbqetablsb have not organs of 
speech. 

Now, we will write the lesson. 

Lesson 6. How we know an 
Animal from a Vegetable. 

We know an Anmal from a 
Plant — 

(1.) Because it can move from 
(me place to another of its own ac- 
cora, and, there/hre,^ only requires 
ONE MOUTH, which it Carries to its 
food, 

(2.) It eats soUd food^ and has 
an organ^ caUed a Stomaoh, to di- 
ifestit, 

rs.) It has an organ for circu- 
tOmg its blood, catted X Heaet. 



(4.) An organ for purifying tto 
blood, and for breathing, catted THE 
Lungs. 

^ (5.) Organs of feeUng, or sensct- 
tion, called Nebyes. 

(6.) An organ of consciousness 
(or knowing), called the Brain. 

(7.) An organ of Speech. 



• 

M. Yon must remember, how- 
ever, that not all animals have 
these things. If you find a living 
thing with all these distinctions, 
you may at once be sure that it is 
an animal. 

W, And I could tell, manmoa, if 
it had only some of these things. 

M, Yes. If, when you found a 
living thing, you could only ob- 
serve that it had the power of 
knowing, or consciousness, this dis- 
tinction would be quite enough. 
It must be an animal. 

This is a distinction which all 
animals have. Many animals 
have not all the other six distinc- 
tions, but this one they must have. 
So, when you find a living thing 
which has not any consciousness — 
no matter what it is like — it must 
be — 

X., Wf Ion, fc Ada. A vegeta- 
ble. 
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The stars are briffht 

This beautifU night, 
But when the moon appeartfi 

They'll fade as soon 

As lamps at noon, 
Xn the brightness that she weovs ; 

The stars grow dull. 

The moon at full, 
Haa now her course begmi ; 

Her light will fail, 

Her orb grow pale^ 
Before the gl^ious son. 



The sun's bright rays^ 

That dazzle and blaze, 
Will soon go down in night. 

But heaven above, 

Bo fall of love, 
Will never lose its light; 

More bright than sons 

The starry crowns 
That saints and angels wear ; 

But these are dim 

Compared with Him 
Who reigns in glory iheare, 

TRAINING-SCHOOL BONO-BOOI* 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

INYASIOH 07 THB DANES. 

P. Where did we stop in our 
bifltory last week ? 

L, At the end of "The period 
of the Saxon Heptarchy.** We had 
learned of three periods: — 

The Roman period, which ended 

il.Z). 430; 

The period of the Saxon Inva- 

gion, which ended A.D, 600 ; and 
The period o/ the Saxon Hep- 

tarchy, which ended A,D, 827. 

p. iSen, to-dar, we wiU begin 
a new period — the period of the 
Saxon Kingdom. I said, you may 
remember, that the seven Saxon 
Kingdoms were united — forming a 
kingdom which was called Eng- 
land. 

W, And I suppose that now, 
when they had ** settled down,** the 
people began to make themselves 
oomfortaUe. 

P. They had only 5e^n to make 
themselves comfortable, Willie, 
when some new visitors came. 

L, Did they send in their cards f 

P. No; for they knew they were 
not wanted, I'm sure : too many 
people had come from Europe al- 
ready. The population of England 
was made up of Britons, Bomans, 
and many Saxon tribes, so that 
tiiere were three or four different 
languages spoken in the island. 
And, now, Egbert had only been 
king of Engird five years, when 
there came this most terrible com- 
pany. 

X. What part of Europe did 
ihey come from, papa? 

P. Get your map of Europe and 
you will see. Opposite England is 
a small countiy called Dekmabk, 
consisting of a peninsula, and some 
little islands. At the east of Den- 
mark is a sea called ^ BaUkf 
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and at the north of Denmark and 
the Baltic are two countries called 
Sweden and Norway. In the is- 
lands of the Baltic, and in the 
coasts of the countries round it, 
these lived barbarians, who were 
called Danes. 

They were much like the ancient 
Saxons, except that they liked to 
fight on the sea instead of the land. 
With their ships they paid visits to 
countries far and near, to rob and 
kill the people. Living in a cold 
climate, they were veiy strong, and 
were rough and savage pirates. 
They seized the ships of other 
lan^, robbed and murdered the 
sailors in the vessels, they met on 
the waters; and, in time, they be^ 
came masters and kings of the sea. 

Very fierce fellows were these 
" Sea-Kings.** Poor creatures I they 
thought it was a fine thing to fight. 
They would fight like men who 
were mad ; for wey liked to be slain 
in battle, and thought it was the 
only proper way to die I A see- 
king would not appear before his 
god after death, unless he was 
covered with wounds. So, if any 
king had the misfortune to live to 
grow old, he would, just before he 
died, cut great wounds in his body 
that Woden might think he had 
been kiHed in a fight ; or, he would 
load a ship hea^y with stones, 
bore holes in it, and sink to the 
bottom of the sea. 

The Danes would tell you " That 
is an honourable death, — only cow- 
ards die in their beds 1** 

So, it is no wond^ that when 
they liked to be killed they were 
always fighting. They attacked 
Gremumy, France, and Spain; — 
went down in their ships to the 
Mediterranean, attacked Sicily, 
Italy, Bome, and even Africa. 
Then they had some struggles with 
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the Saracens, the fierce followers 
of the false prophet Mahomet, 
whose " religion " was then spread- 
ing very fast. You shall hear more 
ahont Mahomet one day. I have 
heard, too, that there is very little 
doubt of their haying made an ex- 
pedition to America, a land which 
was not yet discovered. 

80, having fought in so many 
land^ it might be expected that 
ihey would attack so near a coun- 
try as England. When, therefore, 
S^bert had been king for about 
fire years, in many parts of Kent 
was heard a ciy of ** The Danes I'' 
"the Danes!" — Down they had 
come with fire and sword, burning 
the cottages, and murdering the 
people of the island of Sheppey, a 
place very near to the Isle of 
Thanet, which the poor Britons 
had first given to the Saxons. Eg- 
bert, when he heard of this, tried 
to catch and punish them ; but this 
thne they made their escape in 
safety. 

The next year they came asain. 
They came with thirty-five e&ps, 
and landed in Dorsetshire. They 
ti^ea travelled into Cornwall ; but 
they were met and driven away by 
Egbert, who afterwards defeated 
them in two other great battles, 
and then died. 

Egbert was succeeded by his 
son Ethelwolf, and by his grand- 
sons Ethslbald, Ethblbert, and 
Ethelbed. During the short reigns 
of these kings, wmch lasted alto- 
getiier about thirty years, the Danes 
came ^hnost eveiy year to plunder 
the countiy, and to carry away 
xidies. 

Once they came with SSO ves- 



sels, and made a settlement, or 
colony, in the Isle of Thanet. Eg- 
bert's son, Ethelwolf, was then 
king ; but he could not drive them 
away. He, therefore, made a pil- 
grimage to Home, with his little son 
Alfkbd, who was then about six 
years old. There he made great 
presents of money — some for the 
lamps of St. Peter ; some for the 
lamps of St. Paul; and he gave 
mudi money to the Pope himself. 
The people of England thought that 
hy such good deeds the favour of 
Heaven would be sained, and that 
thev should be safe from the at- 
tacks of the Danes. But the Danes - 
came down from the Isle of Thanet, 
burnt the cities of Canterbury and 
London, and spread themselves all 
over the country. Thev continued 
their cruel ravages until the end of 
the reigns of Euelbald, Ethelbert, 
and Ethelred, the three grandsons 
of Efibert ; and by that time the 
islana was nearly overrun with 
these robbers. 

They killed the Saxon farmers, 
and made themselves at home in 
their cottages. They ate, drank, 
and feasted on their farms, and 
treated the people as their slaves. 
When they found a monastery 
(where, you wiU remember, the 
monks lived), they stole the gold, 
silver, and jewels, which had been 
placed there for protection, and 
often set the building on fire. 

The countiy was thus in a most 
miserable and distressed state, when 
in the year 871 there came to the 
throne a man, who was destined 
to be a great king. He was the 
fourth grandson of King Egbert, 
and was called Alfred. 
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THE NORTHBRN SBAS. 

Up t Bp ! let tus a yoyage iakBf 

Why ait we here at ease ? 
Find 118 a yeBsel tight and snngy 

Bound for the Northern Seas. 

I long to see the Northern Lighta, 
With their rushing splendours fly. 

Like living things with flaming wingfl^ 
Wide o'er the wond'rous sky. 

I bng to see those iee-bergs yast, 
With heads all erowned with snow| 

Whose ffreen roots sleep in the awfdl dM^ 
Two Hundred fathoms low ! 

I long to hear the thund'ring eraah 

Of their terrifio fall, 
And the echoes from a thousand oUfby 

Like lonely voices calL 

There shall we see the fierce white betty 

The sleepy seals aground^ 
And the spouting whaleS) that to and fro 

Bail with a dreary sound. 

There may we tread on depths of ioe^ 
That the hairy mammoth hidOi 

Perfect) as when in times of old 
The mighty creature died. 

And while the unsetting sun shines on 
Through the still heaven's deep blue, 

We'll traverse the azure waves, the herdi 
Of the dread sea-horse to view. 

We'll pass the shores of solemn pine, 
Where wolves and black bears prowl; 

And away to the rocky isles of mist, 
To rouse the horthem fowL 

And there in wastes of the silent sky> 

With silent earth below, 
We shall see far off, to his lonely rooikf 

The lonely eagle go. 

Then softly, softly will we tread 

By inland streams, to see 
Where the corm'rant of the silent north 

Sits there all silently. 

We've visited the northern clime^ 

Its cold and ice-bound main ; 
Bo now, let us back to a dearer Indy 

To Britain back again ! 
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COFFEB. 

M. Here are some Coffee-ber- 
ries. 

W* What nasty looking]; things I 
— they don't look nice and brown, 
like the Coffee in papa's cup. 

3f. That is because they have 
not been roasted. Tell me some 
of the qualities of these berries. 

W, I should be ashamed of my 
qualities, if I were a berry. In 
the 1st place, they all have a dirty 
yellow colour; in the 2nd place, 
they have not half so nice a smell 
as the brown berries — ^indeed, they 
have no smell at all. 

Ion, So, they are tn-odorous. 
Let me taste them. Bah! They 
haye a yery nasty taste. 

M, So you may say of the cof- 
fee-berries which are not roasted, 
that ihej are of^a dingy yellow 
colour; modorous; disagreeable to 
the taste — and, yet — the qualities 
which render coffee so nice to 
drink, must be in these berries — 
for the mere roasting could not 
make them taste so. Now — ^here 
are some roasted berries for you. 
Let Lucy examine them. 

X. They have a brown colour. 

W. But what sort of a brown? 
There are so many " browns." 

X. A rich deep brown, a ches- 
nnt brown. 2ndly, They break 
easily — almost as easily as the 
brown crust of bread — so, they are 
crisp. Srdly, They have a nice 
smell. I should call it a peculiar 
smell — it is very peculiar. It is 
not sweet, like the smell of a 
flower. 

W. Let me smell it, please. It 
is not a sweet smell, and yet it is 
r»c^ It smells something like 
spice. What do you call such a 
smell, mamma? 

Jf. We say it is aromatic. Tell 



me something else which has m 
aromatic smefi. 

X. Nutmegs haye, mamma, and 
Cloyes, and Cinnamon — an^ aU 
Spices, I suppose. 

Ion, And Camphor has, and 
Myrrh,! think. 

M, Yes. This scent is peculiar 
to the Spices, and one or two 
other productions of hot coun- 
tries. 

X. The taste of the berries^ 

mamma, is rather bitter, but still 

it is agreeable. So I shfUl say 

that roasted coffee-berries are of a 

deep brown colour, 

crisp, 

aromatic, and 
agreeable to the taste. 

M, There are more qualities 
yet. You cannot, howeyer, find 
them out by observing the coffee- 
berries themselves. You can only 
discover them when you have 
taken the coffee into your stomach, 
and begin to feel its effect on your 
body- 
ion. What is an effect? 

W, 1 can tell you, Ion. Suppose 
I were to strike you — then, you 
would feel a pain — that would be 
the effect of my striking you. 

Ion. And I can tell you another 
effect. I should be angn/ with 
you. 

W. Yes, and if I were to hurt 
you much, you would cry. That 
would be an effect — the effect of 
the 0atn. 

Jin. Then, my eyes would be 
red, that would be another effect-^ 
the effect of the ending. I think I 
know now^ what an effect is. It is 
something that is done to you. 

W. It is not that, exactly. It 
is that which comes afier anything 
that is done to you. Because-— 
listen — ^if I strike vou, I give yon 
a 5ioi9—- that is what is done to 
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you. Tlie pain comes after the 
bow, and tnat is its effect. 

Ion. Yes, and my crying would 
be the consequence of the pain — 
the effect of it. And that which 
comes after the crying is redness ui 
pw eyes — so red eyes are the effect 
of crying. I know now. The 
efiect is — ^the consequence of a thing 
-~the consequence of an action 
done to you. 

M. This may be very true ; but 
you have forgotten the coffee: that 
is the effect of talking about things 
which do not belong to your sub- 
ject. Now, suppose, Willie, that 
you drank two cups of strong coffee 
— ^when you had performed the ac- 
tion, what would be the effect of 
it? 

W, I cannot tell, mammal for 
I never did drink two cups of strong 
coffee. Just let me pmorm that 
Action, and then I shidl see. 

M, No, Willie. I am afraid that 
it would have a bad effect upon 
wm ; it wotdd make you ill; But 
if a man were very tired, and were 
to drink some strong coffee, it would 
make his blood circulate more ra- 
pidly, and appear to stir him up. 

Ion, And what are we to call 
coffee, mamma, because it will stir 
up a man ? 

M. There is a Latin word stm- 
ulare, which means to stir up ; and 
from that word we call the coffee 
ttimulcUing. 

L, Then, mamma, beer, gin, and 
wine are stimulating. 

M. Yes ; but you must imder- 
0tand that these things which stim- 
ulate, or stimulants as they aise 
called, are not oftea good things ; 
their pleasant effects do not con- 
tinue for a long time ; indeed, their 
effects ehanffe and become unplea- 
sant. 

Ion. I know that, mamma ; be- 
cause we sometimjei •kimulate the 
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fire with the poker — stir it up. 
Then, the fires bum brighter and 
faster for a time ; but if you give 
it much stimulating, it goes out 
sooner, or, it bums too fast, then 
it afterwards looks very dulL 

W. And when you stimulate a 
horse with a whip, he trots along 
faster for a little while, but he gets 
tired sooner, unless you keep on 
stimulating him. 

M. But let us return to the 
coffee. Coffee does not stimulate 
people very strongly; — it is a gen- 
tle stimulant. So, there are very 
few who do not like it. 

It has another effect. If people 
drink it when they are tired, after 
it has stimulated them, it seems to 
put new strength in them, causes 
them to ftel fresh again. 

L. Then the " freshness," mam- 
ma, is the effect of the stimulat- 
ing. 

m. Yes. TBb other night your 
papa was rather tired and sleepy, 
and yet he wanted to sit up and 
study, so he drank some coffee to 
refresh him, and keep him awake. 
Manv gentlemen at Oxford and 
Cambridge, when they want to 
study at night, drink it in order to 
refresh themselves. 

Ion. So we will say that it has 
two effects, mamma. It is stimu- 
lating and refreshing, and some- 
times, I think, the coffee makes 
you feel more comfortable ; — it 
makes people look more cheerfuL 
That is an effect, perhaps. 

L. Yes. Once, when papa had 
been soaked in the rain, he order- 
ed some warm coffee as he came 
in, and after he had taken it, I 
heard him say how comfortable he 
was — ^he looked rather glad! 

M, Well, that w<zs the effect of 
the coffee. It makes people cheer- 
ful, and it brings gladness out fhim 
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Now, th^re are two Latin words 
— '^ ex," which means out of, and 
^hilare," which means to make 
glad; and from these words, we 
make onr English word, exhUtara$- 
%. 

W. So, exhilarating means — 
"making the gladn^ come out of 
yon." 

if. It means '*to make cheerfnl" 
--and, because coffee makes ns 
cheerfnl, we saj it is exhilarating. 

Ion. And so is tea exhilaratingi 
Bow people get glad, and talk aflter 
tea. 

If. There are some other ejgfects. 
It often has some bad effects on 
the stomachy especially with thin 



lean people. People, whom we 
call " ot'/tbtM;" — but we cannot talk 
of these effects to-day. 

L, Then I will count up the 
qualities of the Coffee, mamma, 
before we leave off. 
Uhboabted Coffbe-bkrrieb are 

of a dingy yellow colour, 

inodorous, and 

disagreeable to the taste. 
Boasted Coffbb-bebries are 

of a deep brown colour, 

crisp, 

aromatic, and 

agreeable to the taste ; 
whilst, in their effects, they are re- 
freshings stimulating, and exhilar- 
ating. 



TH2 SICKLB AND THB SWORD. 

Thibi went two reapers forth at moni| 
Strong) earnest men were they, 

Bent, eaoh at his appointed task, 
To labour through the day. 

One hied him to the yalley, where 
Bipe stood the golden ^nun; 

He reaped, and bound it mto sheaTeSi 
And sang a merry strain. 

And lo I the other takes his stand, 
Where rolls the battWs tide, 

His weapon, late so clear and bright, 
With sanguine gore is dyed ; 

And furiously he tramples down 
And lays the ripe com low ; 

He is death's reaper, and he glyes 
A onrse with every blow. 

To which of these two earnest men 
Most honour should we giro. 

He who destroys, or works to save 
The food, whereby we live? 

And by the mighty Judge of all 
Which, think ye, is abhorred ? 

Whioh deems He best for men to use— 
The MUe, or the tword T 
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THE TBAVELLEB THROUGH 
ENGLAJSX). 

0ABLI8LB. 

Dbab Children-^ 

It is not veiy far from the Che- 
Tiot Hills to Carlisle. I forget now 
^ow many miles. Peg reached 
there in the afternoon. 

I had heard it called ** bonny 
Carlisle" in one of the border songs ; 
and I found that it really was a 
bonny-looking town. It is built 
on a nigh piece of ground, whilst 
the country all round is a beautiful 

C^ in, with corn-fields, meadow- 
ds, the river Eden, and the 
river Calder flowing through it. 

Well! I thought — the country 
may be barren on the whole ; but 
the people who built the capital 
chose a very pretty place for it, 
with plenty of rich and fertile land. 

But the town itself was very 
pleasant to look at. It is one of 
the walled cities of England ; and, 
as it is higher than the land on 
which I was standing, I could see 
very plainly the old Castle and the 
Cathedral, both built of reddish 
stone ; and the new bridge over the 
river Eden, built of white free- 
stone. 

W, Then it has lime in it, if it is 
made of freestone. 

Whilst I was at Carlisle, I learned 
several particulars about the place, 
which I will tell you. 

The old Castle was built in the 
time of a king called William 
RuFUS. It was once the prison of 
an unfortunate queen called Mabt 
Queen of Scots. This queen had 
offended her people so much that 
she was obliged to fly from her 
country ; and one night she and a 
Scotch gentleman came in a little 
boat across the Solway Firth, which 
you may see is at the west of Cum- 
Derland, 
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At this time England was go- 
verned by Queen Elizabeth, whonL 
I dare say, you have often heard ol 
Elizabeth, instead of feeling sony 
for Mary, and trying to help her, shiit 
her up in Carlisle Castle ; and, I 
am ashamed to say, that, after a 
great many ye^, she removed her 
to another castle, and caused her 
to be beheaded. 

Soon after this. Queen Elizabeth 
died ; then James Stuart, the king 
of Scotland, who was Mary's son, 
came to be king of England also: 
and ever since then, England ana 
Scotland have been governed by 
one king. 

Whilst I was at Carlisle, I heaid 
some tales about the walls and for- 
tifications. When England and 
Scotland were made into one king- 
dom, they really were not wanted 
any longer; and I should think 
that the Carlisle folk' would have 
done well to have destroyed them.. 
It appears that James Stuart, the' 
son of Mary, was not a good long 
nor were any of the kings of that 
family. When his son, Charles L, 
came to the throne, he governed so 
badly that, after a time, the people 
and parliament disobeyed him ; 
and, for many years, there was 
what is called a civil war. 

W, I never thought that people 
could be civU in war time. 

L. " Civil war" does not mean 
that the people who fight are polite 
to one another; but, that people 
of the same country fight with each 
other. 

W, I don't think that that is 
true. You don't mean to say that 
English people would try to kill 
Englishmen I 

L, We shall see : — Some of the 
people and soldiers, who thought 
that the king was right, fought 
I against those people and soldiers 
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mght that the parliament 
it ; and ^ere was war and 
idl over the cotintiy; 
hen the king's soldiers saw 
rlisle had fortifications, and 
ley marched against the city, 
:■, and shnt themselyes up 
CTie army of the parliament 
me to attack them; they 
ed aH round the walls of 
, and began what was called 

1 they could not take the 
ey next resolred to starve 
untrymen ; so they made a 
e, which means that the 
mts were all shut in. 
o^vnsmen dared not, now, 
ide the gates, for fear lest 
)uld be filled ; they had no 
od except that which was 
iie city, and when that was 
, thev began to feel hungry. 
3 British Museum there is 
)unt of this siege, and of 
' the people's sufferings and 
i. It was written by a man 
s in the city at the time ; 
I part of it : — 

ustmas, all the com and cat- 
taken from the citizens, and 
ided erery week amongst the 
loeording io their numbers. 
» • • • • 

3. — The horses had only 
3r food, all other proTisions 
tiaosted. 
.0. — A fat horse being taken 

enemy^ was sold for 10s. a 

23. — Provisions almost spent 
)0.-r-New8 that the king was 
» Westmoreland. (They then 
that he would soon be there 
lem.) The garrison were so 
day that they ate three days' 
, and repented with a cnp of 
r three days afterward. 
^— HempMed, dogs, and rots 
n. The eitisens so shrank, 
oould not ehooee but laugh 



at one another to see their clothes hang 
on them, as upon men on gibbetr|i»— 
for, one might put one's head and 
fists between the dtmblets and shirti 
of many of them. 

June 17.— The garrison had only 
half a pound of horseflesh each, for 
four days. 

June 23. — Some soldiers came to 
the common bakehouse, and took away 
all the horseflesh from the poor people, 
who were as near starving as them- 
selves. 

June 28. — The townsmen petitioned 
Sir Thomas Glenham that the horse- 
flesh might not be taken away, and 
said that they really were not able to 
endure the famine any longer. Seve- 
ral women met at the Cross, abusing 
Sir Henry Stradling, the governor, 
who threatened to fire on them : — they 
begged it as a mercy, so he went away 
with tears in his eyes, and said ho 
could not mend their commons. 

There 1 how would t/ou like to 
live in a town during a siege ? 

fon. I would rather have been 
outside the walls. The towns- 
people would have been happier 
just then if they had had no forti- 
fications at all. 

L. Yes ; for they were in trouble 
about them again; at least, their 
grandchildren were. Listen ! 

Not much more than 100 years 
ago— in the year 1745— Carlisle 
was again besieged. 

The Stuart kings had governed 
so badly that one of them, called 
James n., was obliged to run away, 
just as Mary Queen of Scots did. 
About 50 years afterwards, in 1745, 
his grandson, Charles Stuart, came 
over to England; and, declaring 
that he was the proper person to 
be king, he was joined* by several 
Scotch noblemen, and thousands of 
Highlanders, who marched with 
him to England. They besieged 
Carlisle and took it; and then 
caused ** Prince Charlie" to be 
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proclaimed king of England. After 
tiiey left the city, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the commander of the 
king's soldiers, came and besieged 
it once more. 

The first day that I came to Gar- 
lisle, I went to see the Cathedral 
of the city ; but I wa^ not much 
pleased with it. 

The streets here are Tery fall on 
a market-day. I made inquiries 
about the nmnufactures of the town, 
and found that they were cotton, 
whips, hats, and fish-hooks. I saw 
also quantities of salmon, which 
had been caught in the riyer Eden ; 
some of it haid been sent away by 
the different railh>ads that meet 
here. 

I left Carlisle on the second day, 
and passed several places worthy 
of notice. I heard that on the 
western coast there are two large 
ports called Wokkikoton and 
Whitehayek, where there are 
coal-mines, which extend many 
thousand feet under the sea. 

I also heard an account of a vil- 
lage called BoBSOWDALB, where 
there is a famous mine. This mine 
contains a black substance called 
plumbago, and by the country peo- 
ple " Wad." You, however, would, 
if you saw it, call it black-kadf but 
this is not a proper name for it, 
as it does not contain a particle 
of lead, but consists of charcoal and 
iron. This plumbago mine is the 
only one in England. I have heard 
that at one time it was only opened 
now and then — ^perhaps, evenr two 
or three years— lest the stock should 
be consumed ; for the holes in which 
it is found.are not very large. 



Near fiorrowdale is a town caUe4 
Keswick, where there are laige 
factories for making the plumbago 
into pencils. 

About eighteen miles from Kes- 
wick is a li^ge market town called 
Penbith. It is on the borders of 
Westmoreland. Here I stopped for 
the night ; and after I had been to 
see the town, in which I did not 
observe anything worth relating, I 
macfe the following notes. 
I am. 
Dear children. 
Tour affectionate friend, 
Henbt Youno. 

CUMBERLAND (Ctrndnued), 

(4.) The capital of Cumberland is 
Cablisle, an ancient town on the 
river Eden. It is famous for its old 
Castle^ where Queen Elizabeth im- 
prisoned Mary Queen of Scots, Its 
walls and fortifications were besieged 
in 1645, during the reign of &ng 
Charhs Stuart; and again m 1745, 
in the rebellion of Prince Charles 
Stuart. The manufactures of Car- 
lislsj are cotton, hats, whips, and 
fish-hooks. It has also a trade in 
salmon. 

(5). The other principal towns 
are Whitehaven and Wobxing- 
TON, noted for their coal-mines^ whiiA 
extend under the sea. 

BoBBOWDALE, a viUage noted 
for its mine of plumbago^ or black- 
lead, and Fenbtth, a large market 
town. 

Keswiok, noted for its black-lead 
pencils, 

(6). Cumberland is so called from 
" 2%c Cumbri," a tribe of the Atf 
dent Britons formerbf Umng Aere, 



Fboh day to day we hnmblv own 
The hand that feeds us Btul ; 

GiTe us our bread, and teaoh to zest 
Contented in thy wilL 
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Out sins before thee we confess; 

Oh, may they be for^v'n I 
Ab we to otlieni merey show, 

We meny beg from heaT'ii. 
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P. Will you let me hear the 
names of the triangles 70a have 
heard of, once more, Ion? 

Ion. Yes, papa. We haye learn- 
ed about an 

JSquilateral TViangU, 
Isosceles TVtangle, 
Scalene Triangle, and 
A Bight-angled Triangle. 
P. To-day we will learn of fi- 
gures with jfbtir angles. Here are 
two different ones, who can de- 
scribe them? 




W. I can, papa. Let me see! 
The first is — a square. 

P. True, Willie— but then, you 
ve not describing it. If a blind 
man were to bring you an animal 
to describe, and you were to say to 
irim,«Itisadog"^ 

W. Then he wouldn't be any 
wiser, he would say, " Tou are only 
tellingme its name ; teU me all about 
it— what fort of athiDgit is!" 
O 



P. Then, suppose I am blind — 
Now, I want you to tell me wluU the^ 
square is, not, what it is called. 

W. Well, then, the square is a 
thing — 

P. It is not exactly a real things 
it is a shape — a figure. 

W. Then, the square is a figure 
with four sides — all of the same 
size — ^all equal, I should say. It 
has four equal sides, and four 
right angles. 

P. Now, what is the next figure? 

W, What is it called, papa? 

P. Never mind its name — ^what 
»it? 

W. It is a figure with four equal 
sides. I can tell that without 
measuring. 

P. And so is a square. 

W. But I haye not finished }'et» 
papa! — ^It has two acute, and two 
obtuse angles. That is it!~It is a 
figure with four equal sides, and 
two acute, and two obtuse angles. 

P. Very good — bat, are you 
sure now that you have described 
it exactly 9 Have you giyen me 
such a description that I cannot 
mistake it for any other figure? 

W. I think so, papa. 

P. Perhaps I might think that 
you were describing this one? 
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W. Ab, pqia— bnC, it hu not 
fiivr tqaal ndsa. I think that if 
jon make a fignre witb fonr eqnid 
rides, sod two Mal«, and two ob- 
tase taglea—it «uM Iw like tbii 
one. Wbot ii ila nune, pkasef 
P. It is caUed a rAmt. 

W. Now, I will give its deKtip- 
(ton oDu more. A fgw m& 
fixtr tqwd tidet, aad tmo aaila, iPid 



Jon. Or, if 7011 like, yon may 
lij — with parallel horizontal aita 
and parallel oblique eides. 

P. To-daj, 70Q may eit dowa 
and copj the iquare, and the 
rhomb. When yon have done 
tbia witb exactnees, 70a can pcunt 
ont the aqnaies and rhombs la 
tbifl drawing — and Ibon, joam^ 




Ian. Ib not thia drawing rather I rhomb proper^, yon wiE \ 
difficult, papa? £ad it iieiy easy to join tl 

P. No. If yon will first take together, and to nmi" the di 
paint to dtaw the squue and j ing, 
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^De0p rivers move with siU nee." 

Listen! 

W. To what, papa? 

P. To the waterfall! Do you 
hear the bustling sonnd it makes? 
Iiet ns go up the side of the T«le. 
Kow 70U can see the littld rill 
beneath those shady bushes. 

Z. I see it, papal How it 
sparkles in the g?ocia — as it runs 
between l^e two pieces of rock. 
And, now watch it, papa, as it 
makes a hriader stream over the 
gravel ! W hat a singing it makes ! 
And, how i; dances about! There 
it goes — soarkling, singing, and 
dancmg— -afl down the hill. 

P. Now, see how it has grown 
—another stream has joined it, 
and it makes more noise. See 
now! Three or four more Mreams 
have joined it— and it is beginning 
to think itself very great and im- 
portant. 

Ion. Yes, and now it forms a 
waterfall. Hear what a very bus- 
ding noise it makes, as much as to 
gav, ** Make way for me, Tm some- 
body!" 

P. Ah, but if you will come 
with me six miles further down, 
you will see how differently it 
moves — like an old experienced 
ptream. It has been joined by 
other large streams; and there it 
forms A River. It has learned on 
its way that there are many 
streams as broad and deep as itself, 
and some, perhaps, broader — so 
now it mokes very little noise 
about its importance. 

Ian. And yet, perhaps, it is a 
great deep river! Well! rivers 



kaoH a qitiet steady way with i^on 
^^livens never do seem to make 
any noise at all. 

P. And this is liie way, Jon, 
that men grow up. At first—ther 
are Otik boys like yon and WiUie» 
full of play. They love to dance, 
and sing, and, when they talk 
with spai&ing looks,, they make «i 
merry noise— like the little rill. 

As they gr<c w up and get oitf 
into the world, they see themselves 
^wing, begin to think of their 
mnportance, and say to people, 
''Listen to mel*' — ♦* fil ake way for 
me!** — "I am a great somebody!^ 
— So, when they talk, >bey makea 
boasAia Boise— jiist l^e the water- 
fall. 

But, when they are full grown, 
when they have min|^ed with 
many men — and have withered a 
little from one, and a little from 
another — when their minds am 
thus deepened with tbooghts — then 
they do not talk with a boasting 
noise. Th^ have learned to be 
humble and to talk less— so, like 
deep rivers, they move on with 
silence, 

W. Ah, then! when anybody 
talks very much indeed, I suppose 
that is because he has not grown 
up to be a man. But men do talk 
veiT much, sometimes! 

P. No, Willie — if you hear any 
one always talking veiy much, you 
may be sure that he is not a man 
yet. It is very bften so — and chl 
it is a sad thing, Willie, that many 
boys, ah 1 thousands of boys, never 
become men before they cBel 
They may grow to be tall — ^they 
may live on to be €0 or 70 yean 
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old— they may luive the bodies of 
men — and the age of men — bnt 
they ^umselves — ^their mindfi, their 
soms — nerer grow enough to be- 
come men! 

W. Oh, I hope I shall become a 
man! But do, papa, tell us a tale 
about some ^uiet man — a man who 
was a deep nver I 

P. Well, I remember now a 
tale which I think will suit you. 
I read it in some book about twen- 
ty years ago — ^I think it was in 
«* The Visitor." Hearken! 

"I understand it! I understand 
it!*' said Jem Timmings, **I can 
see — exactly whit you want, sir. It 
shall be sure to be done!'* — So he 
shut up his two-foot rule, putting 
it in his pocket. '* I quite under- 
stand, sir— good day, sir,'' he said 
as he shut the gate. And, he 
walked off hastily like .a man who 
•knew what he was about — ^better 
than anybody could tell him! 

Now, the mischief of it was, 
that Jem Timmings thought that 
he understood, not only the busi- 
ness he had then in hand, but 
■everything else too. So, as usual, 
he had made so much noise and 
talking, with such impatience and 
boasting in receiving his orders, 
that he had not had time to hear 
properly all that had been said. 

Jem Timmings was a carpenter. 
He had served his time with old 
Thomas Farkenson, a clever, 
though an humble man. He had 
. nsnally passed for a smart young 
fellow at his business, so long as 
he followed his master's directions ; 
— ^but, in nine times out of ten he 
mistook what had been said. *^ I 
tell you what," said old Thomas, 
one day, " you will never under- 
stand anything as long as you 
make so much noise and talk so 
much!" 

After Jem had served his time, 
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he set np for a master directly« 
Being always talking very much 
of wmit he cotdd do, at first manj 
people resolved to try him — so 
Jem had been sent for by the 
churchwarden to make lum a 
pigeon-house; and it was after tjie 
interview about it, that he said so 
confidently — "I understand it! I 
understand it I" 

'' Got a job to do for churchwar- 
den — am going to make him a 
pigeon-house — ^what do you say to 
that, man !"he said, as he met one 
of his companions. 

As Jem went along whistlings 
with his hat on one side of his 
head, he met with his old master, 
Farkenson, who also happened to 
be going to the churchwarden's. 
He gave him a very familiar nod 
as he passed. He thought that 
now he had begun to work for the 
churchwarden, he should soon put 
poor Farkenfion in the background. 

The truth was, that the church- 
warden had a long job, of a paiu- 
cular description, to give to a cex- 
penter, and was aifiuous to compare 
the work of old Farkenson with 
the work of Jem Tinunings, before 
he decided which man he should 
employ. For this purpose he had 
sent for Jem to order a pigeon- 
house, the form and make of 
which he particularly described. 
He sent, too, for Farkenson, to 
order one of the same description, 
and was very particular in giving 
his directions to them both, say- 
ing, that if not made exactly to 
order he would not have it. 

Jem Timmings was not five 
minutes in taking the order — he 
knew how it was to be done— he 
understood all about it! Old Far- 
kenson, on the contrary, was veiT 
careful in thoroughly comprehend- 
ing how every part of the pigeon* 
house was to be completed, and he 
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made a rough drawing before he 
left the charchwarden, so that 
he might not forget anything 
He then went quietly home to 
work. 

Jem Timmings set to work at 
the pigeon-house, but was not 
quite certain of the number of 
holes he had been ordered to 
make. He was, too, in some 
doubt whether the pigeon-house 
had been ordered four feet three 
inches high, or three feet four; 
but, being ashamed to ask, he made 
the pigeon-house at a venture. 

Old Farkenson had no doubt at 
aU about the matter; he had 
taken care to have a clear under- 
stuiding of every part, and he 
made his pigeon-hoosc exactly ac- 
cording to the directions he had 
received. 

The two pigeon-houses were 
sent to the churchwarden's, and 
as Jem Timmings went there to 
know if the one he had made gave 
satisfaction, he overtook old Far- 
kenson. Both of them were sur- 
prised when they found out that 
tiiey were going to the same place, 
and still more so when they saw 
two new pigeon-houses standing, 
side by side, in the churchwarden s 
yard. 

In a little time they were joined 
by the churchwarden, who pointed 
out to Jem that the pigeon-house 
he had sent was a foot too short, 
and had two pigeon-holes in it 
more than were ordered. He then 
showed him the one made by 
Farkenson, which was in every 
respect correct, and just the tMng 
he wanted. '*I understand it! I 
imderstand it!" said Jem, and 
proposed to rectify his mistake. 
"No, no," cried the churchwarden, 
•*I wish you to understand that t 
nfU never employ a youn^ fellow 

0» 



who is more fond of talking than 
of listening to the orders of his 
employers." Jem Timmings skmk 
away; his ill-made pigco^rhouse 
was sent after him ; and in two or 
three days he heard that old Far^ 
kenson and his men were busily 
employed in putting new pews tp 
the parish church. 



^ W. Ah, I see who was the de^ 
river. Old Farkenson was! He 
went to work slowly, and worked 
in silence. 

p. Then you may copy him-«* 
although I do not like to see boys 
and girls like old men and women, 
yet it is a good thing for them to 
move with silence, sometimes. Do 
you remember your last arithmetic 
lesson ? — when I taught all thre^ 
of you to work questions in "Fro- 
portion ?" 

Ion. Yes, papa. Willie and L 
both, made blunders, and could 
not succeed. 

P. And Lucy's work was CQif- 
rect. 

Ion* Well! now, I remembey 
how silent Ludy was all the tioM. 
She sat down, and listened to evexj 
word you said, while Willie and 4 
talked so much — just like two 
"Jem Timmingses! 

P. Yes, both of you were qnilK^ 
sure that you knew the rule, long 
before Lucy, who first filk^ he|r 
mind with the thoughts I (^ye 
her. 

TF. Until it was very deep. 

P. Yes, and then sat down U^ 
work silently. 

W* And worked through hfifr 
sum like a good old woman! 

loTL Or like dd Farkenson ! 

jP. Or like a deep river ! *'i)siir 
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THE POUR SUB-KINGDOMS. 

X. Mamma, I have been think- 
ing very much about the three king- 
doms since last Tuesday. 

You know you told us, when we 
talked about the Creation, that God 
did not make all three parts of the 
world at the same time. He made 
the Minerals first, then the Vege- 
tables, and then the Animals: and 
now, do you know, I think I can 
see the reason for it — it is because 
they all depend upon one another! 

If the animals had been made 
first, they would have died, because 
there were no vegetables to eat. If 
the veaetables had been created 
next, they would have died because 
there were no minerals to feed 
upon. And when the minerals 
were made — ^no! they would not 
have died — 

W. No ! but I never thought of 
that before. Animals feed on ve- 
getables, and vegetables feed on 
minerals. Here they are, mamma ! 
They are doing it now ! I^ook at 
this flower-pot of Lucy's, with the 
China rose on it. The little rose- 
tree is living on the earth, and 
these little insects round the buds 
and stalk, are living on the tree. 
The mineral gives life to the vege- 
table, and the vegetable to the 
animal. 

Ion. Yes ; wlmt wonderful things 
are going on m that flower-pot 
now!— more life is being made 
there every day. This life seems 
to be going up from the earth, or 
somewhere, through the roots, 
stalk, and different parts of the 
plant, even to the very smallest 
part of each little insect. The tree 
and insects too, all spring up from 
the earth — the mineral part. 

W. Yes; and will go back to the 
minerals again. The insects will 
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be changed into earth again ; lo- 
cause, you know that when animals 
die, their bodies change into dust ; 
and so do the vegetables change. 

Ion. Why, then, the three ^ng- 
doms are always changing; thejr 
go round and round like one great 
wheel, I suppose. 

M. That is true. I will talk to 
vou of some of the changes which 
happen. Suppose a gas called oxy- 
gen were to meet with another gas 
called hydrogen— these two gases 
might unite and form water. The 
water might sink into the earth, and 
become food for some vegetable. 
The vegetable might form food for 
some animal, say a sheep. The 
sheq) might die on a mountain; 
an(( as it decayed, its particles 
would form earth, water, and gas ; 
and thus go back again to the 
mineral kingdom. 

W. How things do change, mam* 
ma ! Well, I wonder what I shall 
be soon. I belong to the animal 
kingdom now, I'm sure — ^feel me I 

M. Ah ! and you belong to the 

SPIRITUAL KINGDOM, tOO, WllUel 

You'll have to go to a kingdom 
which none of us have seen yet. I 
hope, Willie, that you are prepar- 
ing yourself for it ; for, mind ! 
you*U never change there I 

L. You said to us, once, mamma, 
that whatever we may be when our 
bodies die, that we shall be^br ever I 

M. Ah, think all of you ! It is 
a solemn thought. Then, yoall 
never change I 

L. Now, mamma, that we have 
learned of these three kingdoms, 
what are we to do next ? 

M. We have to take one of them 
— the animal kingdom^ and divide it 
into «u6-kingdom8 ; but this we 
have already done. I think, how- 
ever, that to-day we will talk about 
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these sab-kingdoms for a li'ttle 
while, before beginning anything 
else. 

Yon may remember that, in the 
first Natural History lesson, I said 
we ought all to notice Grod's works, 
because of the beautiful order there. 

One way in which you may ob- 
serve order, is when many things 
are made upon the tame plan. 
What a difference of size there is 
in the Backboned Animals I yet, the 
greatest and the smallest of them 
are alike in those things which 
cause them to be called ^ backboned 
animals." Suppose, now, that you 
could bring together the Emperob 
OF BuflsiA, the smallest Mouse in 
his empire, and the Emfesob ov 
China ; and then make them de- 
scribe themselyes. They would say, 
*<We are all made on the same 
plan — for we all have a backbone, 
a spine — we all have four limbs, — 
we aU have red blood — and** — 

W, And so <^We are all bro- 
thers r 

M. No, Willie — they are not 
brothers, but they should say that 
they all care for one another. The 
Emperor of Russia is not too great 
to care for a mouse, for the King of 
Idngs cares for it 1 But, the Em- 
peror of Russia is greater than the 
mouse, because of his sou/. And 
that great difference, perhaps, 
makes God care for him, or for us, 
more than for the mouse I 

Ion. Then I see another thought, 
mamma — Man was made last, per- 
haps because he was Grod's highest 
work. First were made Minerals 
— without life ; 

2nd, F<^eto62e>— with life ; 

3rd, ^nuTio/!* (the lower animals) 
-•with life, and consciousness ; 

4th, Man — with life, conscious- 
ness, and a soul! 

That seems to be a sign of order. 
I wonder whether the Angtk were | 



made next. Don't we become 
angels after we die ? 

M. Yes ; but we will not run away 
from our subject now. I was say- 
ing that in the first svb-kingdom-^ 
THE Backboned Animals — there 
was order, because animals of 
different sizes were made on the 
same plan. 

If you look again at these ani- 
mals, you will see how those in 
widely different places are alike. 
You may bring n-om one end of 
the world, an Australian dog — 
and from the other end, a Seal. 
You will then find that the Creator 
has been in these widely distant 
parts, and has made both animals 
on the same plan. 

Again— if you notice the second 
sub-kingdom, you may find in the 
earth springs of boiling water, con- 
taining living caterpillars, and 
beetles* — or, you may find animals 
of this sub-kingdom living in t^e 
frozen seas of the North Pole. 
Yet, though you may find them in 
such different conditions, they all 
have an external skeleton, six 
limbs, and white blood, thev are 
all Jointed Animals, and are 
made on the same plan. 

Look at the third sub-kingdom I 
— ^Ages, and ages ago, there lived 
a shell fish call^ the Trilohite. In 
the present age there lives a shell 
fish call the Nautilus. In these 
distant ages — ^with thousands of 
years between — the eternal Creator 
is here. He made both animals 
with a soft bodv, and a mantle, 
and with the other distinctions of 
the Soft-bodied Animals— boUi 
the Nautilus and the Trilohite — at 
these very different times, were 
made on the same plan. 

Look at the fourth sub-kingdom I 
Ages ago there lived animals whose 
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shape was something like that of a 
lily; they were called Encrinites. 
In the present age, we have a similar 
animal, called the Star-Jisk. These 
two are both Branched Ani- 
mals, and are formed on the same 
plan. 

How great must that Creator he, 
who, in animals of the most dif- 
ferent appearances, and size — in 
animals living at the most distant 
places — in animals living in the 
most distant ages — at the most 
wonderful distance of time from 
each other — in all these animals 
can observe exactly the same 
plan. He forms one plan — He 
^* sees that it is good" — and aevei | 



requires a better one. The 
mighty never changes — He k 
great unchangeable I am ! 

Dear Children! — Learn U 
the hook 0/ nature. There yoT 
learn to know that there is a 
— to feel that He is " our Fat 
— and to see and believe the 1 
he has revealed to us in His \ 

Fi*om all the works of 
Heavenly Father, which are r 
about you, will yon feel that 1 
omniscient, and omnipotent- 
He knows all things, and can c 
things — and that, having this ^ 
power, He with more wond 
^visdom and love makes " ali t 
work together ^or our goodJ* 
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TUB COTTON-TREB AND THE BOOK. 

Fair befal the cotton-tree I 

Bravely may it grow, 
Bearing in its seeded pod 

CottoB} white as snow. 

Spin the cotton into thread ; 

Weave it in the loom ;— 
Wear it now, thcMi little chSd, 

In thy happy home t 

Thou hast worn it; little child^— > 

Wondrous cotton-tree I 
Did this paper— did this book 

Spring and grow from thee ? 

Yes ! God's gracious gift of mind 

Made the cotton-tree 
Speed forth knowledge, peace, ondlofC^ 

Over land and sea. 

And ten thpusai^d cotton-troM 

Spring up fresh and fair, 
That nnwrliben thoughts of lorn 

O'er all the world iMl l|ii»l 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

AI^FRED THE GSEAT. 

P, You will like to hear about 
King Alfred. I faaTe many plea- 
sant things to-teU yoo. I said, you 
may remember, that when he was 
a little boy, be went with his father 
to Boms. There the Pope Leo 
anointed him as future king, just 
as the prophet Samuel anointed 
King David. 

At Borne he gained much know- 
ledge, but he learned much more' 
when he came back to his mother, 
Fm sore she was a good mother, 
for she took very great pains with 
him. Every day she used to show 
him one of her prayer-books, and 
aU its beautiful printings. He 
Uked to look at the red and blue 
and black letters in it ; and although 
it was a Latin book, and one 
which he could not understand, he 
soon learned to read it. His 
mother then gave him some more 
books, so, he read them all, and 
became very fond of reading. 

He also liked to lis^n some- 
times to some of liie men who 
would come and play harps, and 
sing songs ; just as vou like now to 
sit at the parlour wmdow, and hear 
tbe men play the '^ tink-a^tink 
things," as Ada calls them. 

Ada, And, to give tbema penny 
afterwards. 

P. Ah I but the old bards whom 
Alfred listened to, sung him fine 
WHffs. He stared at them, and 
op^ied his little month, and listen- 
ed long, as he heard them sing 
about Saxon heroes, and the glo- 
ries of men who were brave. 
Soon, he learned to sing those 
songs himself, and to play the 
tones on the harp — and often 
•when he sat down in the evenmg 
^«i]ig and play, he thonght that 



he would be a great king too, and 
that men should one day talk 
about his glory. 

But, when he grew older, he 
began to think how he should 
make this glory, and what **a 
glory" was. Then, as he thought, 
he found that there was a true 
glory — very different from the one 
he could make by fighting. He 
found out that the glory of killing 
belonged, not to kings, but to 
brutes, for, not any man could 
even fight so much, or get so 
much of ihat kind of glory, as a 
lion. Indeed, do you know that 
now, when men speak of the glory 
of the bravest King of England, 
they only say he was as fierce as 
the King of the brutet — for, he was 
"Lion-hearted." 

W. And a man's heart is the 
best part of him ! 

P. But Alfred looked up higher; 
and, from the world above, he 
found deeper thoughts — He was to 
be a King I Then he tried to 
know the glory of the King oj 
Idngs, 

Do you know what that is ? 

The gloiy of the King of kings 
is to send " peace on earth, and 
goodwill towards men," and to 
Uve in the hearts of those who 
love him, so this is the proper 
glonr for all kings. 

This, too, was Alfred's glory — ^to 
bring peace — to do gooNi to his 
people — to be prais^ by those 
who loved him — and such glorv, 
like that of The Eternal One, vnll 
last for ever. 

Now, hear of what he did. In 
the year 871, he was made King of 
England, when he found it to be 
overrun with Danes, as I told yon 
before. These men were almost 
masters of the island, and they 
would not go away unless he 
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could drive them oat. It does 
not seem to me right that he should 
fight or kill them — but it appeared, 
then, to be the only thing that he 
could do. He fought very many 
buttles with them, but greater 
swarms of Danes came over, until 
the Saxon people were so fright- 
ened, that many of them chose 
rather to be slares, than to defend 
their country. Alfred was therefore 
obliged to give way. 

But, in the midst of all his 
troubles he never forgot the glory of 
doing good. I have heaid that, 
one winter, when he and his wife 
had only a single loaf in their 
house, a pilgrim knocked at his 
gate to beg for bread. Alfred 
then gave the poor man the half 
of his only loaf, and, turning to his 
wife, he told her that " God, who 
could feed five thousand with five 
loaves, could make that half loaf 
to be sufficient for them." 

At length, he was in great dan- 
ger from the Danes, who wanted 
to kill him, and he was obliged to 
hide himself in secret places. 

So he put on the dress of a 
country servant, and engaged 
himself to a poor farmer to take 
care of his cows. I dare say you 
have heard before, how he was 
told by his mistress to mind some 
cakes, and was scolded for not 
cooking them well. His mind 
was so full of thoughts of his king- 
dom that he forgot his new duties. 
He thought of nothing but how he 
should save his people from the 
omel Danes — until he was roused 
by the farmer's wife, who said 
that the cakes were spoiled, and 
that he was a lasy fellow. 

Whilst he was thus obliged to 
hide, news were brought to him 
that there was hope of defeating 
the Danes, who had become veiy 
careless, becanie they thought he 
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was dead. Then he dressed him- 
self as. a harper, and entering the 
camp of the Danes, he sang them 
some songs, and pleased them 
very much. He saw in the c^np, 
the Danish chief Guthbitx. B0 
noticed that he and other chie& ol 
the Danes spent their ni^ts and 
days in feasting and drinking,- 
thinking themselves safe Irom aQ 
harm. Then he noticed, and p^> 
haps he counted, all their tents, 
— and found out which wooti 
be the best place to make an at- 
tack. 

So, one night, he coiUeeted all )a» 
friends, who made up a large army 
— they fell on the Danes snddeii- 
ly — awakened them — wtoniahed 
them — and defeated theia. Tb^ 
killed many, and made the othev 
prisoners, with their great due( 
Quthmm. Yeiy soon aflerwazd^ 
Alfred subdued aU the Danes ia 
the island. 

He mi^ now have psnished 
them ; hni, he knew t£iU trm 
glory came not from doung han% 
but from doing good. So, instead 
of leading Gii&mm to death, he 
taught him the way to eternal Ufc^ 
This efaief and many other Danes 
learned about Jesus Christ, and 
became Christians, whilst the res| 
wero aUoiwed to letwn %» thfi«r 
own couatiTf. 

Then, Alfred he^n to make 
glory for himself by his good ^M^l 
to others. 

He had enough to do^ and wap 
never idle. He knew that titm 
was a good tluAg, so he diyidf4 
his time v^ cttrefully. He gav^ 
one part of the day to pokj&f a^ 
study, another part to business 
and, another part to eiKenase, foQ4 
and sleep. He wistted to be veiT 
exact and particular, so, he cansed 
candles to be made, each of whle)i 
binned « certaia Yuun)t>er c^ hxm^ 
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Mid thtis Ikd kept aa account of his 
time. I iiaye heard, too, that in 
order to make the candles bum 
steadily, he invented lanterns. 

W. That shows that he was very 
exact. 

P. He knew that learmng was 
a good thing, and would do the 
people good, so he advised all the 
nobles in the land to teach their 
children to read. He sent to Italy 
and Erance for books, he sent 
vessels, with men to get knowledge 
fix>m other conntrieB, and made 
one or two voyages himself. He 
sent for learned men to teach, and 
caused many more schools to be 
built. He began the first college 
for young men at Oxford, and thus 
founded what is now ciailed the 
Oxford University. 

He led the people on, and showed 
them that he was in earnest by his 
own love of hard work. Ue tran- 
slated part of the Testament (the 
four Gospels) from Latin into 
English, and studied Grammar, 
History, Geometry, Architecture, 
Music, and Poetry. 

He knew that order was a good 
thing, and he, therefore, made 
many good laws. He wished all 
his people to be properly taken 
care of, and to be protected from 
robbery, so he placed guards in all 
parts of the country, and men like 
our policemen ; and I have heard 
that he was so strict in making 
people honest, that if golden brace- 
lets were hung in the highways, 



no robber would dare to touch 
them. 

He repaired the mischief which 
the Danes had made. He rebuilt 
part of London, and many other 
cities which they had burned. He 
caused stone houses and churches 
to be built — ^for, hitherto, they had 
been made chiefly of wood. 

He thought that instead of cur- 
ing evils it would be better to pre- 
vent them, BO, he built a fleet of 
nearly a hundred long ships, as 
large as those of the Danes, and 
some much larger. With these 
he met them on the sea, and kept 
them away from the land. 

In this way, and in many other 
better ways, he tried to prevent 
evil, and to do good. He made 
the people more happy than they 
had been since the days of the 
Romans, — so he felt happy, too. 

Though he was brave, he was 
kind, merciful, and gentle. His 
enemies feared him, his subjects 
loved him, and all people admired 
him. 

The greatness he gave to his 
kingdom came back to him, and 
he was called Alfred the Great, 
The goodness he showed to his 
people came back to him, and he 
was called "The good King Al- 
fred.** The good which he did has 
not yet been forgotten, and his 
gloiy will last for a long, long 
while, because he tried to copy the 
" King of kings,*' whose glory will 
last for ever. 



A SONNET FOR ANGLO-SAXONS. 



JKm Anfil s«d AngM t this to pniae 
Uigber tbao mortaU may deserve or 
earn. 
And as through tapM of long since 
vanished days 
Our backward clanee inquiringly w» 

turn, 
How should our hearts with shame 
within ttf bom, 
To mark how little we have dono, to raise 
The lofty pile that ages may diicem, 



With living splendour of Good Deeds 

ablace : [to do. 

Something We've done, but more remuins 

Far more for us of Anglo-Saxon race ; 

If to the prompting of our hearts but true, 

Who shall contest witli us the foremost 

place. 

In the progressive march of human kind t 

1\> TBACH, to BLB88, tO CXVIUZB, SUCh li 

ou^ work assigned. 

▲JDAMS'S PBAOl STBZOt. 
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COFFEE (Continued), 

L, Now, mamma, may we have 
the history of Coffee, please? 

M. Yes. A long, long time 
ago — I don't know when nor 
where — a Prior, who lived in a 
Monastery, had a message brought 
to him. The man who took care 
of the monastery goats, or the 
Goatherd, as they called him, 
said that the goats would browse 
on a certain plant with red berries 
— and, that whenever they did so, 
they wouldn't go to sleep at night, 
but were disposed to cut capers, 
and keep late hours. 

W. Well, they were "exhilara- 
ted!" 

M, Now, this Prior had some 
monks in his monastery, who were 
too sleepy. Thftv had to get out 
of bed very early every morning, 
and come down to repeat their 
Matins, or morning prayers, which, 
perhaps, they did not understand, 
so they found that it was very 
difficult to keep themselves awake. 
The prior, therefore, tried them 
with ^hese berries — or, perhaps, 
the juice of them, for they were 
« C^ee-berries; and, it had the 
effects which we spoke of last 
week. It stimulated them, and 
refreshed them— 

W. And exhilarated them ? 

M, Perhaps ; but it is not always 
easy to exhUarate a monk, espe- 
ciaUy at matins. Then the prior 
took some himself, andHkedit — 
and soon it was " strongly recom- 
mended" to the neighlKOurs, until 
it became the fashionable drink in 
Mecca, Cairo, Constantinople — 
throughout Arabia, Egypt, S3rria, 
Turkey, Persia, and ul Eastern 
Countries. 

You should see a Turk drink 
coffee. Sometimes he uses a 
quarter of a pound in a day. If 
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you asked him whether he'd take 
milk and sugar, he woold tell yen 
"No," but would put m some 
cloves, or cinnamon, or something 
else with a nice aromatle flavour. 
In time, other people found oih 
that coffee was a pleasant thing, 
and it was drunk in Spain, France^ 
Germany, and various parts of tiie 
Continent. 

One of the French kings sent for 
a coffee plant, which he placed in 
the Royal Gardens, at Plaris. There 
it was carefully nursed, and wheti 
it had grown to a tree, it was sent 
to the f^rench colonies m the Witt 
Indies, During the long voyage 
there, the water on board ship 
became very scarce— and each pas- 
senger had a veiy small portion 
given him daily; The gentleman 
who had the charge of the pUmt, 
gave it, every day, a part of Mb 
Uttle fdlowanee — and thus suc- 
ceeded in keeping it aHv6, and m 
bringing it to his destiny. When 
it reached the West Inmes it there 
bore frnit and seeds, which in time 
formed more plants, and led to the 
cultivation of coffee in those parts. 
The French people are still venr 
fond of coffee — they make beauti- 
ful coffee in Paris, 

Z. When did they learn to 
drink it in England, manmia ? 

M, 1 will tell you. About 200 
years ago, it was not known in 
this country, no one had tasted it 
here — 

Ion, Was that in the year 1650 ? 

M, No. It was two years eStbt 
then — ^in the year 1 052i A Greek 
servant, named Fasqua, came to 
England, and set up in business m 
a " coffee man,** near ComhiU. It 
became more and more Hked^in 
England, and now the Enj^h 
people use about 36,000,000 pounds 
every year. 
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Ih Thank yon, mamma. Now 
mxf we hear its natural history — ^I 
mflttn the history of its nature — 
how it grows — aiid so on? 

M. In Arabia and Eastern 
Coontries, the coffee trees are al- 
lowed to grow to a good height, 
and the berries are left on the trees 
ifittal thej are ripe—so that they 
eanly faU off when the branches 
are shaken, and drop on to a mat 
which is j^aced underneath. They 
axe then spread out on the mat, to 
be dried by the heat of the sun. 
The husk, or dry berry, is after- 
WBids crashed by a stone roller, 
and the seeds are picked out. 

But in the West Indies it is cul- 
tivated differently. The trees are 
grown in large plantations, which 
are often situated on the hills and 
high grounds that are not rich 
enough for the sugar. If any one 
whohias been cultivating sugar for a 
long time should happen to be in 
bad health, the change of air to a 
coffee pUmtation will often make 
him better. 

These plantations are pleasant 
to see. The shrubs, which are 
only allowed to grow to the height 
of about four feet, have leaves of a 
bright green colour, somethinglike 
the leaves of our orange tree in 
the greenhouse. It has leaves at 
all times of the year. 

X. So, it is called an Evergreen, 
is it not, mamma ? 

M. Yes; — and these everjnieen 
slimh8,at the time of blossom^ave 
a beautiful appearance. They are 
then covered with a brilliant white 
flower, something like the jasmine. 
These flowers open in such abund- 
ance that the leaves of the trees 
are completely hidden — and from 
the distance, appear as white as 
heaps of snow, at the same time 
tiiey have a delicious and fragrant 
mieU. The blossoms are followed 
P 



by the red berries, which look som^ 
thing like small cherries. 

When these berries are ripe the 
negroes come and pick them, and 
put them in bags which are fast- 
ened round their necks. They are 
next spread out under the hot sun 
until the soft part, or pulp, fer- 
ments ;-— or, sometimes tne pulp is 
bruised on a mill, and made so&— 
it is then washed away, and the 
seeds are dried. 

These seeds are packed up in 
bags or bales, and exported — some 
of them to England. The grocer 
who buys them puts them in a 
dose iron box, and roasts them 
over a slow charcoal fire — then, 
the^ swell, and have the qualities 
which we spoke of last week — they 
become durker' in colour, more 
crisp, with a bitter, aromatic, and 
agreeable flavour. There are se- 
veral ways of roasting it now. If 
you go to some of the mrge grocers' 
shops — ^you will see some curious 
engines for roasting, and you will 
hear of patent roasters, dessicated 
coffee, and of many strange ways 
which I do not understand 

W. Do they not mix Chkory ^ 
with coffee, mamma ? 

if. Yes. A little chiconr is said 
to improve the flavour of coffee, 
but as it is cheaper than coffee, the 
*' cheap" erocers often mix too 
much with it, and so spoil it. Many 
people also spoil their coffee by 
ooHmij it, The best way to pre- 
pare It is by pourinff boiHng water 
upon it — for, if it is left long on the 
flre, the aromatic part of its flavour 
is driven away, and only the bitter 
. taste remains. 

I do not think I can tell yon 
anything else about coffee- 
ion. Please tell us the different 
sorts of coffee, mamma. 

M. You may have seen the 
names of the different coffees on 
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tiie laige tickets ia the grocer^s 
windows. The cheap C&fhn coffee 
is brought from an ishind at the 
sonth of the East Indies — ^it is im- 
ported in bags. A much better 
coffee is procured from a large 
West India island, called Jcanaica 
— and fix>m part of South America, 
called ^rbice. The best coffee is 
that brought from Arabia, near a 
town call^ Mocha» Now 7011 may 
make m) the lesson. 
L. Thimk you, mamma. 

Lesson 8. Coffee. 

1. Unroasted Coffee Seeds 

are of a dingy yeUow colour, tnodot' 
ou8j and disagreeable to ^e taste. 
Roasted Coffee Seeds are of a 
rich brown colour, crisp, aromatic, 
bitter, and pleasant to the taste — 
whilst in ^teir effects they are stimu' 
fating, refresh^, and JhUaraHna, 

2. Coffee was first discovered in | 



Eastern countries, fgihere it is scad to 
have grown wild, and to have been 
eaten by the poats. Its use qvead 
throuph Arabia, I\trk^, cmd EttrspSf 
and ft was introducedby <4s FrmtA 
to the West Indebs. 

In 1652, it w€u brought vUoJSi^ 
landbya Greek. 

3. Coffee is the seed found mAi 
little rea berry^ whi(A grows on cm 
evergreen shrub. The sihrtiits ni 
Arabia areaUewedto arow to a good 
height, but in the West Indies ^ 
mode of cultivation is different. The 
shrubs are allowed to grow (mk/ i$ 
the height of about four feet, whSMt 
the berries arepiekeaby me Negroes 
when they are red. 

The seeds, when sent to England^ 
are roasted and ground before Asy 
are Jit for use. 

4. The different kinds of Odfts 
are Q^lon, Jamaica, 
Mocha coffee, ff^ f^ 




TIMB. 

Tiiai speeds away — awav — away : 
Another hour — another day — 
Another month — another vear— 
Drop from us like the leadets sear; 
Drop like the life-blood from our hearts^ 
The rose-bloom from the cheek depurts^ 
The tresses from the temples fall, 
The eye grows dim and strange to alL 

Time speeds away — away — away, 
Like torrent in a stormy day ; 
He undermines the stately tower, 
Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower ; 
And sweeps from our distracted breast 
The friends that loved — the friends that blest : 
And leaves us weeping on the shore, 
To which they can return no more. 

Time speeds away — away— away : 
No eagle through the skies of day. 
No wind along the hills, can flee 
So swiftly or so smooth as he : 
Iiike fiery steed, from stage to stagey 
He bears us on from, youth to age ; 
Then plunges in the fearful sea 
Of fikthomless Bteniity. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

FLINT OS SILICA. 

P. Tell me, Ion, some earths 
whksh contain Imie. 

/<ML Chalk, pi4>a, or limestone, 
€^, Bath Stone, Plaster of Paris, 
andoch^^. These 70a said were 
called Caicareoug earma* 

W. Hie earths which are like 
Ihe Aigil, or Cl^, are Pottex's Clay 
—Pipe day— FoUer^s Earth, and 
Qthenu 

P. And these, from die Ladn 
void ^r^ are called ArgtUaoeouM 
earths. To-day, here is a flint for 
jon to study. This U another part 
of die earth^scmst-^ndeed it forms 
tiie hard foondsdoa of the crust, 
and it gives ftAiness to die moun- 
tains. 

W, I tiMiig^ that the moun- 
tains must have something inside 
them harder than Bme, or day — 
Bad so must the earth itself— -the 
round ba]l--<yr else it would not be 
, strong— it would lose its shape, I 
think! 

P, Yes, the hardness of the flint 
rendeiB it useful to make a durable 
foundation for the mountains. This 
flint consists almost entirely of a 
very hard suhstanoe called etUcon, 
Can yon remember that word? 

X. I can, papa. 

P. Anddiere ai-e in die earth's 
crust other sahrtamres besides flint, 
which consists pardy of ^ Silicon." 
The piece of rock eryttal on the 
toumtel-piece came out of the earth, 
«— ^s piece of fiMirfo was found in 
the mountains. Dowo rery deep 
in the eaith was found this piece 
of roeckled stonei 

ioflu libas is called graaite, papa. 
Watexloo Bridgets made of granite : 
•*^^a&d it IB nsA in making roads, 
'wdton they aae — ^Wfaat do men do 
ift theroad^ P<^F% wImu diey throw 



down cart-loads of granite) broken 
into little square pieces ? 

P. 3fac-adia^nu€them,youmeaiL 

Ion. That is the word papa,— «•- 
they use granite to macadamiae 
theroads — ^and for the curb-stones. 
Is there any silicon in the pave- 
ment stones? 

P. Yes, the pairement is made of 
a sandstone wluch consists of little 
grains of silicon or sand, cemented 
togedter. There are many large 
rocks made of sandstone. 

JU 1 thought that sand must 
contain silicon, papa. It is some- 
thing like little grains of flint, — 
and are not the great rocks made 
of silicon — andthelittlestones too? 

P. Yes, rocks consist of silicon 
— and so do stones. Stones are 
only small pieces of rock; you shall 
hear their nistory one day. Now, 
allthesehard Substances contaii ' 
siUcon — such as flint, rock cryst 
quarts, granite, sandstone, an( 
sand, are called siliceous eartlis, 

W, So there are three kinds of 
earths. I will say them once more — 

Eardis composed of lim/t^ are 
called Calcareous Easths. 

Earths composed of clay^ are 
called Argillaceous Earths. ^ 

Earths composed of. JUnt, are 
called Siliceous Earths. 

P. Now, let us sit down and 
study this flint — ^we will find out 
its qualities, and uses. 

£w I will begin, papa. I>^t, Xt 
is very hard — so hard that if you 
strike it against a steel, it wiU 
"strike fire." 

W. And, so hard diat it will 
scratch glass. 

P. Yes— it is the flint (or silicon) 
which gives hardness to glass. 
Glass is tnade principally of silicon. 
If you mix sand with an alkali 
called soda — or with potash, and 
put it in a fierce fire, it will melt. 
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W, So it is fusSbU, 

P, Yes, and when these two 
substances are melted and mixed 
together they form glass. Now, 
the Latin word for |^lass is vitrum, 
so, as flint has a quality which forms 
glass, it is said to be "Titrifi- 
able." 

W. Then we may say, papa — 
''It is fusible, and therefore it is 
yitrifiable," that will make three 
qualities. 

Ion, I wonder whether it has 
any smell like day. It does not 
smell at all, so it is tnodorons ; — 
and then, it has no taste, so it is 
tastekss, 

W, It is neariy hlacky that is 
another quality — ^and, it looks 
opaque. But if you take a thin 
piece of flint — and look at the edge 
of it, it seems traruparent 

L, And I can tell you something 
else. Although it is so hard, you 
may grind it to a fine powder. 

jP. Tell me some other sub- 
•tances besides the flint which may 
be ground into a powder. 

£, Coffee, papa, and lump sugar 
— glass, tea, salt, com, chalk, pep- 
permint drops, and so on — all 
those things may be ground into a 
powder. 

P. Wheneyer you find a sub- 
stance which, like these, may be 
formed into a powder, you may 
say it iBpulveraMe. 

W, Not a// things are pulyerable, 
though. Btater is not; nor Indkm 
rubber; nor lead. I never saw any 
powdered lead. Now, may I count 
up the flint's qualities ? 

1st, This Anrr is so hard that 
it will strike fire, and scratch glass. 

2nd, Itiafitsible — and therefore, 

3rd, It is vitrifiahle, 

4th, It is inodorous, and tasteless* 

5th, It looks black and opaque, 
Intt at the edges it' is transparent. 

6th, It is pnlyerable-— and. I 
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think we know many of its vm» 
already, papa. 

Ist, It forms the foundation olF 
the mountains, because it is so 
yery hard, 

2nd, It is used for gun-flints — 
because it can strike fire. 

3rd, It is used to make glass— 
because it is hard and fusibui (so it 
is called vitr\fiable). 

P, And, 4th, It may also be 
ground yeiy fine, mixed into a 

{>88te, and used for making porce* 
ain or china. 

L, That is because it is puhe^ 
Table. Has it any use because it 
is found in little grains of sand? 

P, Yes, sand is very useful. Tbe 
brichnakers could not make good 
bricks unless they mixed sand with 
their clay. The ftndUiavans require 
sand for their mortar. The formtt 
mixes sand with stiff earth that it 
may be more porous, and that the 
water may filter through. Sand 
has many other uses. Now, WB 
wiU make up the lesson. 

Ltsatm 5. 7lint ob Siuoa. 

^1.) EUHT fMmelHiies eadhd 
silica from the JAttin word nUx) 
consists almost entire^ of a very 
hard substance called siHeon 

This siUook forms the rocks Uua 
are Me foundation of ike mowOainSy 
and of tite crust of the earth. It ie 
a^ found in rods cr ystal quart»'^ 
granite— f>^bles — and sand. J%ea§ 
substances are tharefore caUed aiil* 

C]iX)nS BABTRS. 

(2.) FHat is hard,fuMe, and 
Aerefore vitr^iable. — It is inodor^ 
otM, tastekss, iram^^artniat its edyee, 
and pulveiable. 

(3.) FUntSf and other siUceouM 
earAs, are used to make glass, gun^ 
flints, poreehin^Aey are useful in 
nudang brides, mortar, manure for tke 
eoH^-iurbstones, pa w me nt Sf hitkm 
—and for mtKodammng the rxKm, 
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QUADRILATERAL FIGURES 

W, Please, papa, the last draw- 
ing' wafi raiher difficult. We diould 
like an easier one (o-daj. 

P. Ah, Y&ry well! bnt we will 
fisBt take notice of these two figures. 
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Lm, One is a long Square— end 
tbe other is a long Khomb. 

P« But Ihexe cannot be such a 
ihing as a long square. A square 
IB a square; and if you increase its 
length it ceases to be a square. So 
if yon make a rhomb longei^ it 
becomes something else. Now, tiy 
and describe these figures, and then 
I will giye yon their names. 

X. I notice, papa, in the first one 
^at it has a pair of long sides, 
which are of equal length, and a 
pair of sliort sides, which are alike 
fad size. So, instead of saying that 
Ift has four equal sides, we must 
■ay that it has two pair of equal 
Mtb, 



/on. Yes, and it has four right 
angles—just as a square has. 

P. It is called ▲ Rectangle. 

Xt, Then I will say -r- A Jigure 
with two pair of equal sides, and four 
right angles, is called a Rectanole. 

W, Then the next figure has 
two pair of equal sides, but it has 
no right angles in it. Ill tell you 
what you may say. It has two 
pair of equal angles; because, there 
is a pair of acute angles, which are 
equal, and a pair of obtuse angles, 
which are equal also. 

P. This figure has a rather long 
name — it is as long as its shape. 
It is called a Parallelogram. Now, 
try and remember that ! 

L, m write it down, with its 
''xlescription.** A figure with two 
pair of equal sides, and two pair of 
equal angles, is called a Paballbl- 

OGSAIC 

p. You may now draw the rec- 
tangle and parallelogram; and 
when you have done them cor- 
rectly, here are two drawings, veiy 
easy ones, for you to copy. See 
how many four-sided figures you 
can discover in the second one. 

Z. I will examine it, papa. It 
has one square, one rhomb, three 
rectangles, and two parallelograms. 

W. And the side of the large 
shed makes another parallelogram. 

L. 1 think not, Willie, because 
one pair of its sides are not equal 
— the top lino is longer than the 
bottom one. 

Ion. And, in a difierent directkm f 
so that is a-— a something else. 
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Moral Lesfion* 



** Empty vessels make the mast 
sounds 

P. Here is another proverb for 
yon, — "Empty vessels make the 
most sonnd.** 

X. Then, papa, they are like 
the little brooks which have not 
much water in them, and make 
much noise. 

P. Tes. Hearken to the tale of 
a boy who was an empty vesseL 



** There's a ring at the beU, mam- 
mal It's the coach, I think. No; 
iheral H is only the carrier's cart" 



MoMter Edward GratetaUCf 
TheRoaary^ 
CLAPTON. 



*^1b this right, mnm?" said the 
man, as he brought in a tnmk, 
and a carpet bag. "Is. 6d. to 
pay.* 

A few minutes after, Emily and 
her little sister were sitting by the 
xoad-side, looking out for the 
eoaoh, which was to bring home 
their brother from school. 

It was getting rather late, and 
they wished he would come, for 
they had a great deal to say to 
him before going to bed that even- 
ing. The last swallow had bid 
them good ni^t; so they watched 
the fmI light of the sun on the 
house, and the dazzling rays which 
flashed back firom the glass. They 
had been looking, a little while, at 
the gnats, who were quite at ease, 
mofw the swallows were gone, and 
Id their delight at the good glowing 



sun, were dancing up and down 
like wUd guats, half mad. They 
had been catching the quiet may- 
bugs, who were out on a trip— they 
had been tiyiuff to catch we hats^ 
but they comdn t do that! 

They had been listening to the 
geese on the common, who were 
singing their vesper hymn; and 
the ass, who had been rolling in 
the dust, and then "joining in" 
with their chant. They had list- 
ened to the wheels of'^what had 
proved to be a cart — to the wheels 
of an omnibus — ^to the wheels of a 
van — ^but now, they heard a rumble 
again, and through the dusky light, 
they spied at the top of the hill, the 
heads of two horses — ^the heads of 
four horses — ^the head of a coach- 
man — of some passengers — the 
lens of four horses — and then, four 
rea wheels, which they knew 
belonged to the Cheshunt Coach. 

So, when their brother came, 
they dragged him out of the coach, 
and each taking one of his hands, 
they dragged lum into the house, 
andhug^^him, and danced round 
him, like pleased, and proper sif- 
ters. 

"How brown you look! and 
how you have grown!" said hia 
little sister Jane, after they had 
had tea; "and what great hands 
he has, mamma! Please let us 
go in the earden, I have so many 
things to show him." 

" Look here, Edward !" said his 
little sister, "this is our doggie 
Mike! he is a new dog." 

" Tes, he is a most glorious dog I* 
said Edward. 

Little Jaue looked as though sh«i 
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had never known that l!)efore; she 
did not* understand how Mike 
could be glorious, but supposed 
that it was a veiy good thing. 

"And come," said Carry, "to 
see the gold fish in the pond." 

^They are most tptendadottsP* 
said Edward. 

''And come to the bottom of 
the lawn, and see the bees! Here 
is a glass hive; you cannot see 
them veiy well to-night, becanse 
it is their bed'time.'* 

"Ah! bees are jolly fellows," 
said Edward; "don't they make 
loads of honey?" 

"Why they haven't made a 
cart-load," said Emma, "if you 
mean a cart load; but, what is 
;o% Edward?" 

jB(L Why "jolly?" that is an 
expression! I mean, that they 
are fond of a lark, you know — they 
fly about for a game. Let us go 
and see our gardens — ^I wond» 
how my roses get on, 

"Yes, we will," said Emma ; 
**we have kept your garden in 
order. Here it is, with our giuxlens 
on each side of it. Here is a 
beautiful bell-flower! We don't 
know what it is called." 

"That," said Edward, "is 3^ 
Campanula rotutuKfoUa.** 

"took at this fine foxglove^ 
Edward !" 

£d. That is The Dtgitdlis pur- 
purea, 

" And see how tail my hollyhock 
Is growing!" 

£(l That is the Alcea Rosea, 

" The what9 Edward — we always 
call it a hollyhock, and papa does. 
Oh, Edward! I see you arei mak- 
ing fun at us." 

Ed, No, I am not; these are the 
Bcientific names — they are Latin. 
Ah, you haven't learned Latin yet 
—so, it will be a long timo before 
joa know them. 

m 



The ahildren had been promised 
that to-night they should sit up 
with their papa, and they then 
went in to supper. 

" Well, Edward," said his papa, 
" I am veiy glad to see that yok 
are looking so well and strong. 
You are eleven years old now — and 
I am sure, that, as you have been 
learning so much at school, youll 
be very glad to teach your sisters 
in the holidays. Teach them as 
much as you can." 

"Oh, papa," said Emily, "he 
has taught us two or three things, 
already. He says that our prettr 
bell-flower is a Uampanula ratwuk- 
folia — that the hollyhock is an Al- 
cea — something, and that these are 
Latin words." 

"And tl^ fishes," said tittle 
Jane, " they are * splendacious.' '* 

"4f^« are they?" smd piaps, 
looking rather unpleasant. 

"Oh I I said that they were 
splendacwus^^* said Edward, colour- 
ing a little* "Jane does not un- 
derstand — she thinks it is Latin 
— ^It is only an expression of 
mine." 

" Butp Edward," answ^ed his 
papa, "that is not the sort c^ 
teaching I want for your sisters. 
I shoum like you to teach them 
tense, not sounds. There is no 
great credit in knowing even the 
Latin names for the flowers ; ih^ 
are only i&oreb, and are no better 
than £^lish words^ for a magpie 
could learn them all, I would 
rather that you should have learned 
something of the nature of the 
flowers, so that you might thiiik 
about <liem, which a magpie could 
not do. Perhaps, your sisters 
might help you to do this. 

" But tnen, Edward, as for the 
other words! You called our 
fishes splendacious -^ and your 
mmmim hoafd joticalliBff die uosl 
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kUv — and the dog ghmats. Even 
Mike himself if be could nnder- 
stand, would feel uncomfortable at 
such a name, for he would know 
that it is without sense. You may 
be sure, therefore, although you 
think such words have a fine 
sound — ^that they are not fine, but 
foolish. Such words are very easy 
to say — but only ignorant boys 
whose minds are empty, will use 
them. 

** I hope, Edward, that y^our mind 
is not emptj, and that it is filled 
wif h somethmg more than sounds. 
Will you let me hear what you 
have been learning at school?" 

'* Yes, papa," said Edward, glad- 
ly, for he wanted to show that he 
knew something more than, names, 
so he began — 

<<My name is Korval; on the 
Grampian hills, my father feeds his 
flock." 

He repeated this piece to his 
papa, with a great deal of action 
— sometimes looking very fierce — 
sometimes rerr modest — speaking 
with a loud voice — ^and again, very 
softly. So, his sisters thought that 
lie did it very well. 

He then repeated another piece, 
beginning — 

^Most potent, graye,* and xeve- 
rend signiors!" 

«* W«l, Edward," said his father, 
"you have repeated these very 
well; but I am not so anxious for 
you to talk as to think. You 
remind me of a man whom I 
should like you to hear about. 

''A missionaiy, who was living 
amongst the North American In- 
dians, had a servant, who liked to 
make fine speeches. 



'< One dav, passing through the 
woods, he heard a strange noise, 
and the noise of men clapping 
their hands, like people at a public 
meeting. On looking he saw his 
servant standing on a mound, sur- 
rounded by Indians. Although 
the man did not understand their 
language, he was making a bawling 
sound, like the noise of a 'great 
speech.' The Indians were listen- 
ing with attention ; they did not 
doubt for a moment that they were 
hearing their own language, but 
they said that his style oS speaking 
was too great for their under- 
standing. 

''The servant had not an idea to 
give them, for his head was emptj 
— so the Indians went away with 
empty heads also. Not a word 
of sense had been spoken, they had 
only heard a loud sound. 

'* It is 60 with other people, Ed« 
ward. Those who have thoughts, 
which are vexy little, often say 
them in voices which are very loud^ 
to give them importance — it gene- 
rally happens that the men who 
talk much think little. 

''If vou were to strike a number 
of casks with a stick, and one 
made a hollow sounding noise, yon 
would at once know it to be empty. 
So, from your fondness for 

foolish names with a fine sound, 

Latin names with a fine sounds 

and 'speeches' with a fine sound, 
I am afnud that when I examine 
you to-morrow, I shall find that 
your mind has not many ideas — ^I 
\ope that it is not empty — but this 
proverb always has been and al- 
ways will be true, that 'Ehptt 

VESSELS MAKB THE HOST S0T7H]>.*'' 
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THE BONES OP ANIMALS. 

3f. How do you know a Verte- 
brated Animal, Ion? 

Ion. Because it has (1.; an in- 
ternal skeleton made of bones. 

^2.^ Four limbs. 

f3.) Red blood. 

M, That is correct, Ion. We 
have now learned to arrange the 
works of nature into three Tdng- 
dofttA, — and, to arrange one of these 
kingdoms (the animal kingdom) 
into four sub-kingdams. We ought 
to take one of these sub-kingdoms, 
and arrange it into — 

/or. Siii sub-kingdoms, I sup- 
.pose. 

*3f. Yes; or classes, we cenerallj 
«all them. But, before doing so, 
-we must stop a little to talk about 
the framework, and limbs, and 
blood of vertebrated animals. 

Ion, Do, mammal 1 should 
like to know something about my 
bones. 

W, But, mamma I will it not 
take us a long time? I want to 
get on a little faster — because, I 
want to hear of the curious animals 
■ail over the world. I want to 
know about their shapes and co- 
lours — ^the places they live in — how 
they live — and some of the curious 
things they do. Oh, I shall be so 
glad when wd learn about Kan- 
garoosl 

M. Very good, Willie, — but, you 
may go on too fast. I should like 
for you — and, indeed, for all other 
children — to know the names of every 
bone in yowr body ; and not only 
the names but the nature of these 
bones — ^and their uses. However, 
I shall only stop now to teach you 
all that you must know in order to 
understand your natural history 
properiy. 

W. Then, I am a vertebrated 
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animal, luamma, — will you talk 
about my framework, please? I 
have ever so many bones in me — 
plenty. 

JiT Very well, Willie. During 
the last three evenings, your papa 
— after you have been in bed — has 
been busy in making a drawing ot 
your framework. It is very nearly 
finished, and you shall see it next 
week, when we shall require it for 
our lesson. 

Before noticing the whole of your 
framework— we uiall, to-day, leam 
something of the nature of bones. 




Here are two bones from a 
shoulder of muttonr— and a piece 
of bone from a leg of beef, which 
I have been soa^ng in muriatic 
acid and water. I ^ill put this 
one in the microsc(^>e, and you 
shall examine it — now, look I 

L. I see it, mamma— How muck 
larger it is ! It seems to be made 
up of long fibres like the stalk of a 
plant. 

M. That is true. Now, instead 
of laying it down on its -side, I wiU 
place it for you with the end up- 
wards. 

L, Now it has a curious appear- 
ance, mamma. There seem to be 
holes between the fibres, something 
Tike the holes in a piece of cane, 
when you cut it— only they are not 
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qute so round How the fibres are 
woven together— T-like a piece of 
network I But. mainnia, I thought 
that our bones were solid — ^X should 
think that if thejr are formed with 
so many pores as there are in this, 
Uiej cannot be yery strong. 

if. No; they would not be — ^but 
the bone was not so until I soaked 
it in muriatic acid ; those *^ holes " 
were Jilled up with another sub- 
stance, — an earth. 

Bones consist of tufo substances 
— ^an animal substance called cartp- 
lage, and a mineral substance, or 
ear^ 

-W. Tes, mamma. Papa taught 
US about the earth, Ume, He s^d 
that it formed part of our bones — 
but it is npt/nire lime, I suppose I 

M. No ; the lime is united with 
an. ocuf which vOu have not yet 
heard of, called phosphoric acid. 
The other lime-earths were, you 
may^ remember, called, " carbonate 
of lime," "sulphate of lime,' and 
** fluate of lime" •-^^^so, this one in 
our bones is called phosphate of lime. 
When I soaked this piece or bone 
in the weak muriatic acid the phos- 
phate of lime between the fibres 
was destroyed — and only the car- 
tilage remained. 

Do Tou think, now, that you 
can tell me why God should have 
nsed two substances for our bones? 
What is the use of Uie mineral sub- 
stance? 

Ion, I think it is to ^yejirmness 
to our bones — if they were all car- 
tilage they would bend. 

M. And why should the Jibres 
be made of ammal substance— >of 
cartilage? 

W. I think I know, mamma. 
To give the bones toughness, or else 
they would be too hard — they 
would be brittle. So, we will sa , 

* Phyiioel Gsography Lesson; page 77. 



"The animal part gives tmyhnes*^ 
and the mmeral part gives .^n7i<- 
ness.** 

If ^ur bones were all cartilage, 
they would bend and not hold up 
our bodies properly — and, if they 
were aU eartJi, they would snap 
very often. 

M, That is right — and I should 
tell you that very little earthy 
matter can be found in the bones 
of young animals. The baby's 
bones are very soft — and are nearly 
all cartilage or gristle. Babies 
often fall down, and get very hard 
blows, but you seldom hear of their 
bones breaking. As the baby gets 
older his bones will contain more 
earth, and become rather hard, like 
yours^and if he should grow up 
to be as old as your papa, thqy wiU 
be harder, and more brittle still. 

In the bones of old people the 
cartilage wears away ; their bones 
then contain too much lime, and 
become very brittle indeed. When 
an old man falls down, how easily 
his bones break I 

L^ Yes ; but old men take a 
great deal more care of themselves 
than babies, and do not tumble 
about so much. Tou seldom see 
an old man fall down. 

W, But, mamma, what is the' 
use of our bones being hollow-— 
wbuld they not be stronger if they 
were solid? 

M, No; the hollowness of bones 
really gives them strength — and, 
at the same time, renders them 
much lighter. How heavy your 
legs would feel, and, how soon yon 
would be tired when you went out 
for a long walk, if you had solid 
bones. Depend upon it, whatever 
God makes is sure to be made in 
the best possible way. 

X. Manmia t I have been look- 
ing in the microscope and have 
been noticing how straight the 
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fibres of the bones are— ihej all 
lie paraUd to each other, like the 
fibres of a stalk. 

3f. But it is 011I7 so with the 
long bones of your body. You 
have other bones — ^broad^f bones, 
such as the bones of your Skull, in 
these the fibres are radiated (you 
know what that word means — they 
are like the spokes of a wheel) 
Yon have also, in your spine and 
other parts, short sqiuare bones— in 
these the fibres lie irregularly. 

Now, let us miUce up iJie lesson. 

Lesson 7. On Bones. 

(1.) The mtemal framework of 
Verteitrated Atdmals is made of 
BOKBB, — which, in order to stgoport 
bodies, must be firm, strong,. 



iomgh, and abh to bear pressing, 
putting, and twisting, without being 
easilg broken. 

(2.) These bones, therefore, ant' 
sist of two parts—-^ fibres mads of 
an animal substance, called cartikm 
— and a mineral substance, calSd 
phosphate of lime, 

firmness tor support the we*ght of owr 
bodies; and — 

The animal substance gioes themr 
toughness, that iheig masf not he too ■ 
brittle. 

Some of our bones are hollow, and 
are thus.rendered stronger, andliahter, 

(3.) We have ikaree sorts of bonos. 
Long bones, with parallel fibres, flat 
bonis, with radiaiedfibres, and square 
short bones, with irregular fibres. 



LIFS GOMFARBD TO A RIVBB. 

BmiB, Rirer, little RiTer, 

Briffht 70a spaikle on your way, 
O'er tne yellow pebbles danoing, 
Through the flowers and folia^ ghmehig, 

Like a dUld at play. 

Riyer, Riyer, swelling River, 

On you rush o'er rough and smooth, 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping 

Like impetnous youth. 

Riyer, Riysr, brimming Riyer 

Broad and deep, and stiU as Time ; 
Seeming stUl, yet still in motion 
Tending onward to the ocean, 

Just like mortal prime. 

Riyer, Riyer, rapid Riyer I 

Swifter now you slip away; 
Swift and silent as an arrow ; 
Through a channel dark and narrow. 

Like life's closing day. 

Riyer, Riyer, headlong River, 

Down you dash into the sea; 
Sea, that line hath never sounded, 
Sea^ that voyage hath never rounded, 

like •tsniity.^-AvoMi 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

BPWABD, ATHBLSTAinB, AND 
BDMUm). 

X. Last weekron heard of Al- 
nB]>. Well! King Alfred died, 
— as all kings do. This was in 
the yea^ 900. 

Tliere is not veiy mneh worth 
noticing in- the other Saxon kings; 
bnf I will tell you one fact about 
each of them, in order that you 
may be able to remember their 
names. 

BDWABD. 

The next king after Alfred was 
hit son Edward. 

£dward was a rather nsefixl king, 
because he tried to p-event war. ae 
was a yeiy brave soldier, and ac- 
cnstomed to battles; for in the he- 
mming of his father's reign, he had 
helped him in driving away the 
Banes. So, when the Ibanes came 
again, thinking that now Alfred 
was dead they could easily con- 
quer, they found themselves mis- 
taken. 

Edward's good sister helped him 
to govern the kingdom wnilst he 
net the Danes, — sometimes on the 
water, in ships; sometimes on the 
land; and eveiywhere he defeated 
them. Then, as he thought it 
would be best to protect the people, 
80 that the Danes midit not easily 
get at them, or kill them, he built 
walls round more of the cities, and 
made more strong castles in tiiose 
parts of the country where they 
were wanted. The cities of Ches- 
ter« Warwick, Colchester, Hunting- 
don, and manyoUiers, were forti- 
fied by him; and castles were built 
in Lincoln, Backin£^iam, and other 
parts. 

The people west vnyMnywhoi 



he died, being afraid that, now he 
was gone, the Danes would come 
again. 

▲TSELBTAmn. 

However, the next king, Athel- 
itane, was even a better man than 
his father. Some people said that 
he was quite as good as Alfred. 

Athelstane took great care of the 
ships of England, and so improved 
them that ne eitsiljr kept off the 
.Danes. Then, as he knew that 
ships were usefiil for something else 
besides war, he encouraged the 
merchants, and others, who had 
money, to go in ships to foreign 
countries and buy silk, cloth, wine, 
and other things, and bring them 
home to sell. He, therefore, made 
a law that every man who built a ship^ 
and made thrte voyages on hie own 
aceountf should beeome a Thane, or 
Nobleman,— which means, as you 
may read in "Little Arthiur's His- 
tory of Enffland," that he should be 
called Lord, instead of Mister, when 
he was spoken to. 

It appears, however, that he was 
obliged to fight sometimes. The 
Webh people would not obey him, 
but fought with those English who 
lived near to them. So Athelstane 
marched against them, defeated 
them, and took their King Howbl 
prisoner. Then, instead of killing 
him, as the poor king expected, he 

Save him his liberty and his king- 
om again — for he said that ii 
was more glorious to make a king 
than to demrone one. So you see 
that, like Alfred, he knew that 
"glory" could only come frtmi 
domg good. 

There is also a good stoiy abont 
AUielstane, to be found in " Little 
Arthur's History of England." It 
is well worth hearings so listen to 
it carefnlly. 
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8T0RT OF KINO ATHELSTANB. 

" Once I was reading a very old 
book, and I found something in it 
about this Athelstane that I will 
tell you. A kingof the Danes, and 
three other kings, who all lived in 
very cold poor countries, agreed 
that they would come to En^and, 
and take part of it for themselves. 
So they got a great many soldiers 
to come with them in ships ; and 
then landed, and began to tiJiLe 
a part of the country. But Athel- 
stane soon heard of their coming, 
and went to meet these kings at a 
place called Bnmanburgh, and 
fought with them, and conquered 
them« and took tjome of them pri- 
soners. 

" One of the prisoners was called 
Egill, and he told the man who 
wrote the old book I mentioned to 
you, that King Athelstane behaved 
very kindly to all the people after 
the battle, and would not let even 
the enemies that were beaten be 
killed, or vexed in any manner; 
and that he invited him and some 
of the othi r prisoners to supper, at 
a large house which he had near 
the place where the battle was 
fought. 

"When they went to supper, 
they found that the house was very 
long and very broad, but not high, 
for it had no rooms up stairs, and 
there was no fire anywhere but in 
the kitchen and the great haU. 

" In the other rooms they had no 
carpets, but the floors were stx swed 
over with rushes, and there were 
only wooden benches and high 
stool» to sit upon. 

"The supper was in the great 
hall. I do not know what they had 
to eat) but aftec supper the king 



asked the company to go and sit 
rou^d the fire, and drink ale and 
mead. Now, they had no fire-place, 
like ours, at the side of the hall ; 
but there was- a great stone hearth 
in the very middle of the floor, and 
a large fire was made on it, of logt 
of wood, bigger than one man could 
lift, and there was no chimne^,.but. 
the smoke went out at a hole in the 
roof of the hall. 

"When the company came to the 
fire, K'ng Athelstane made King 
' EglU sit on a high stool face to face, 
with him, and King Athelstane. 
had a very long and broad sword, 
and he laid it across his knees, that 
if any of the company behaved ill, 
he might punish them. And they 
all drank a great deal of ale, ana 
while they drank there were several, 
harpers, called minstrels, singing 
to them about the great battles they 
had fought, and the great men who 
were dead; and the kings &»ang iit: 
their turn, and so they passed tbO: 
evening very pleasantly. 

" The next morning, when EgiH. 
and his friends expected to be sent 
to prison. King Atnelstane went to 
them, and told them he liked such 
brave and clever men a:j they were, ; 
and tha«: if they would promise not 
to come to England to plague the 
people any more, they might so 
home. They promised they womd 
not come anymore^ and then Athel- 
stane let them go home, and g%"^ 
them some handsome presents."* 

EDMUND. 

When Athelstane died, tHeie 
was another king called Edmuhd. 
This king, when he had reigned 
nearly six years, wiu stabbed b;. 
a wicked robbexi called I<eol( im 
tbeyeax946« 
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SUMHER-WOODS. 

OoxB ye into th« summer- woods ; 

There enteretli no annoy ; 
All greenly wave the ehestnntlettreSy 

And the earth is foil of Joy. 

I eannot teU yon half the sights 

Of beanty yon may see. 
The bursts of golden sunshine^ 

And many 4i shady tree. 

There, lighdy swung, in boweiy glades. 

The honeysuckles twine ; 
There blooms the rose-red campion, 

And the dark-blue colombine. 

There grows the four-leayed plant " troe-loye," 
. In some dusk woodland spot; 
There grows the enchanter's night-shade, 
Andthe wood Ibrget-me-not. 

And many a merry bird is there, 

UnsGared by lawless men; 
!Pm bluextringed jay, iStie wood-peoker, 

i!jid the geldea-erested wtwi. 

Oome down, and ye shall see them bD, 

The timid and the bold ; 
for their sweet life of pleasantness, 

it is net to be told. 

Tve seen the freakish squirroils drop 

Down ftrom their leafy tree, 
The little squirrels with the old,— 

Oreat joy it was to me ! 

And far within that summer- wood. 

Among the tearos so green, 
There flows a little gargling biook. 

The brightest e'er waa seen. 

There eome the little gentle birds. 

Without a fisar of iU, 
Down to the murmuring water's e ige, 

And freely diink their fillJ 

And dash about and splash about, 

Tlie merry little tlungs ; 
And look askance with bright black eyes, 

And flirt their dripping wings. 

The noddine plants ther bowed their headS| 

As if, in heartsome cheer, 
They spake unto those little things, 

** *lis merry liying here I" 

Oh, Low n\y heart ra^ o'er with joy t 

I saw that all was ^ood, 
And how we might glean up delighl 

All rotmd ns, if we would ! 
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OOOOA. 

If. W«> alked last week about 
iheCoflbe^ 

Ada, And to-day, mamma, yon 
are to tell us about papa's Cocoa. 
Why does he not drink coffee, as 
you do ? 

M. Because he is under Homceo- 
padiic treatment. 

W, Fray what is that, mamma? 
-^is it good treatment? 

M, Well, never mind now. You 
had better ask papa. Tell me what 
Cocoa is. 

Ion. I have read, mamma, that 
it is the seed of a tree, but I don't 
know where it grows. 

M. Tou know where SouA 
America is. You had better fetch 
the map, I think, then we shall see 
its place more clearly. If you were 
to go tiiere, particularly in those 
parts which belong to the Span- 
iards, you would see some large 
cocoa plantations. 

Ada. What are *' plantations," 
mamma? 

M. A plantation means a place 
where trees are planted. Tell me 
some trees that grow in planta- 
tions? 

L. Cofibe grows in plantations, 
mamma — they plant the coffee- 
trees. The sugar-canes and tea- 
trees, too, are planted^ 

W. Com is not grown in plan- 
tations, but in the fields. 

Ion. Apples and other fruits are 
grown in orchards ; but, the vege- 
tables we have for dinner, most of 
those are grown in gardens, kit- 
chen-gardens, by the market-gar- 
dener — so that 

Vegetables and flowers grow in 
gardens. 

Most fruits grow in orchards. 

Ck>m and oats grow in fields. 
196 



Coffee, tea, sugar, and cocoa, 
grow in plantations. 

M. Cocoa plantations are found 
not only in South Am'erica, but in 
the West Indies. In one of the 
West India islands, called Gren- 
ada, the plantations are pleasantly 
situated amongst the mountains. 
Thus, there is always cool shade 
for the Negroes to work in. 

The trees, which are twenty feet 
high, about four times as tail as 
papa, are arranged in rows, form- 
ing what are called '* cocoa walks." 
When the youne leaves come out 
they are of a pue red colour, and 
as they get older they become 
green. Then you will see num- 
bers of small fiowers springing from 
the thick branches of the trees — 
they are of a light red colour, 
mixed with yellow. 

When the fiowers have dropped 
off, they are followed by small 
pods of an oval diape, like an egg. 
These pods, when they have grown 
to their full size, and are green, 
are very nice. They contain the 
unripe seeds, and a l>eautiful white 
pulp, which is sweet and cooling 
to tne taste. Yeir often the poor 
blackamoor travellers, when they 
feel hot and weaxr, stop to pick a 
few pods, and renesh themselves 
by eating their pulp. So excellent 
and good is this pulp, that the 
great botanist, liimseus, gave to 
the cocoa -tree a name which 
means "food for a god." 

These trees were so valuable at 
one time, that in a West India 
island called Trinidad, when people 
were so foolii^ and wicked as to 
keep slaves, there was a law, that 
if a slave planted one thousand 
cocoa-trees, and could make them 
all bear fruit, he could claim his 
liberty fh)m his master — or his 
mamammtm, as it was called, a 
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have heard, too, that the oocoa- 
aeeds were, a long time ago, used 
as money in America. 

I can tell you another curions 
thing about this tree, although I 
am not quite sure whether it is 
correct. It is said, that in order 
for it to grow well, it must be imder 
the shade of the coral-tree, a tree 
with fine bright scarlet blossoms. 
The Spaniards, I know, call the 
coral -tree "the mother of the 
cocoa." 

When the pods on the cocoa- 
tree have turned yellow, or a 
brownish red colour, they are 
ready for picking. This is done 
twice a-year — in I>ecember and 
June. 

On opening one of these pods, 
you would see three rows of long 
seeds, lying parallel to each other, 
and close together — as closely as 
peas are packed in their pods. 
You may remember the history of 
coffee, and the way in which the 
Negroes prepare it. They have 
almost the same plan in preparing 
the cocoa. The pods are dried in 
the sun, of in hot clay, until the 
hnsks are crisp, and can easily be 
broken off. 

If the seeds, which are called 
" nibs," are to be made into cocoa^ 
they are ground into a powder; 
but, if they are to be made into 
chocolate^ they are formed into a 
thick paste. 

Z. Where is the cocoa sent to, 
mamma? 

M, Some is exported to Eng- 
land ; some to France. The French 
make many different drinks from 
it ; but the largest Quantity is con- 
sumed in Spam. The Spaniards 
have always been famous for eaiing 
as well as drinking chocolate. I 
have brought you, fh>m the gro- 
cer*s, two or thiree of the seeds, or 
nther the cocoa fttls. Which of 



yon would like to examine onsy 
and give me its descripUon? * 

X. I should, mamma, if I may. 
I notice, 1st, That it is of a long 
oval shape. 2ndly, It has a rich deep 
brown colour. 3rdly — thirdly 

W. I'll give you a "thirdly"— 
fed it! — ^it feels rather oily and 
greasy. 

Ion, Just try and break it, 
Lucy, and see if it is brittle. 

L, It does break easily, but not 
with very sharp edges, like a brittle 
substance. 

Ion. Yet it isnot/riofrUe, because 
it does not crumble. 

It, These pieces are not crumbs, 
certainly. No, the proper word to 
use is " crisp" — it is crisp, 

W, Let me taste it, Lucy, please. 
Well, I should call such a taste 
peculiar. It has 

not a scdine flavour, 
not a bitter flavour, 
not a 9.our flavour, 
not a sweet flavour. Its taste 
is oUv, rather bitter, rather sweety 
and It has an aromatic flavour — 
all four flavours mixed together. 
We had better say that it has a 
rich taste. 

Ion, And it has a smell — ^so it is 
odorous. Then we will say that it 
is of a long oval shape, reddish 
brown colour, oily, crisp, odorous, 
and with a rich taste. 

Now let us make the lesson. 

Lessen 9. Cocoa. 

(1.) Cocoa nibs are the seed of a 
tree growing tn South Akeiuca 
and the West Indies, where the 

* It would be well for the children 
who read Pleasant Pages to be sup- 
plied with the different objects which 
form the subjects of theleeeons, in 
order that they themselveB may exer* 
cise their observation. Bvery dflld 
should ftfrm a ooUeotion, and keep an 
" object box." 
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ntgar andcqf^ee grow. They are of 
a longy ovm ^ape, reddish brown 
colour, oily, crisp, odorous, and with 
a rich taste. 

(2.) The trees are cultivated in 
plantations, where they form long 
rows called cocoa walks. 

The pods which contain tfte seeds 
are nearly of an oval shape. When 



they are green, they contain not onla 
the unripe seeds, but a putp which %$ 
so sweet and refreshing that tt is of 
great service to travellers^ and has 
been called " the food for a God.** 

These seed pods, when rwe, are 
pwhed, prepared cdmost m the iatse 
way as the coffee'berries, and «9> 
ported to other cottntries. 



A GARLAND OF 
AoablakdI a garland I 

Of bloflfloms fresh and fair; 
A garland 1 a garland I 

We twine for Spring to wear. 
We'll pluck the flow'rets waking, 

And bnrsting into birth, 
While she her way is taking, 

O'er the renTing earth. 

rhe snowdrop! the snowdrop I 

The foremost of the train ; 
The snowdrop I the snowdrop I 

Whose lustre bears no stain* 
In modest beauty peerless, 

It shows its little bell, 
Thro' troBt and snow so eheerlesa, 

Of sonny days to telL 

TheeroensI theordeiul 

Unheeding wind or rain; 
The crocus I the crocus I 

Gomes peeping up again. 
In purple, white, or yellow, 

So charming to the sight. 
We scarce can And its fellow, 

For colours pure and bright 

The daisy! the daisy I 

Spread wide o'er hill and dale ; 
The daisy I the daisy ! 

No season knows to faiL 
Tho' bitter blasts are blowing, 

Its lovely buds unfold, 
A crown of silver showing, 

And breast of yellow goUU 
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SPUING FLOWBRS. 
The violet I the violet! 

From shelter'd mossy bed; 
The violet I the violet I 

Just lifts its purple head. 
Beneath the hedgerow hiding, 

Where withered leaves are caaly . 
It cares not for the chiding 

Of March's angry blast. 

The primrose! the primrose I 
Beneath the ancient trees; 

The primrose! theprimrosel 
Seeks shelter firom the breeu* 

Or where the streamlet danoes, 
'Mid rocky banks and steep, 

To catch the sun's first glances, 
' Its early flow'rets peep. 

The cowslip! the cowslip! 

With leaves so fresh and giMB I 
The cowslip I the cowslip! 

With speckled bells is seen. 
Its bold and hardy flowera 

Shoot up among the grass; 
Nor fear the driving showen, 

That o'er the meadovra pass. 

A garland! a garland! 

Of blossoms rich and fair; 
A garland I a garland! 

We'll bind for Spring to wear. . 
With butter cups entwining. 

The blu»-bells shall be there^ * 
With hawthorn's bloom combiniiig*! 

And lilid white and fiiir.* 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

THB WESTKOHSLAND LAKSS^ 
ULLSWATEB. 

IT. I see, papa, that Mr. Toung 
liaa arranged his " Notes" just as 
we arranged our lesson on Nor- 
thumberland. He has written 
about the shape first;— then the 
boundaries — the soil — surface, and 
so on. That is yeiy curious I 

P. I can explain it to tou. I 
sent him our Northumberland 
lesson — and he sent word that he 
would in future arrange the par- 
ticulars in the same order. Here 
Is his next letter. 

Mt dsab Childbek, — 

I had no intention to remain at 
Penrith, — so when I went to see 
Peg and bid her good night, I 
whispered to her — "To-morrow 
. morning, old goody, at five o'clock, 
we will be ofi* to the lakes^-BO sleep 
soundly." 

We did not, next morning, start 
. until six o'clock, but then-rwhen 
Peg sniffed the fresh dampness of 
the mominff breeze, how briskly 
she trotted uong 1 We turned off 
to our right, as we left the town, 
and* took the road to USawater, 
. I watched the pale white sun which 
had risen in a dripping mist from 
behind the hills — the streaks of 
purple and rosy clouds, — the colours 
glistening in the dew, which 
spaikkd on the yellow heath — the 
early busy bees, and the soaring 
lark — ^then, by the time the mist 
of the rising dew had cleared off, 
aftd the sun had begun to warm 
US, we had reached Uie end of our 
joumejr— about 7 or 8 miles, and 
looked down upon the clear bright 
IskeofUUswater. 

'^ This is enchanting r said I to 
P(^ ) but I .neyer saw (i horse so 



indifferent to natural scenery, for 
she had her nose close to the turf, 
and was trying the flavour of some 
wild flowers I 

Eveiythiitg around the lake was 
pleasing. Cm one of the shores I 
saw many gentlemen's villas, with 
green lawns, shaded by the thick 
woods surrounding them. On the 
opposite shore are mountains of a 
great heisht, with their summits 
lost in mt clouds — ^rude rocks 
which seemed to strive, one with 
another, for grandeur. We could 
not see the distance very clearly, 
because in some parts, the vapour 
was rising from the lake, causing 
all beyond it to look grey and 
indistinct. 

We turned off to the village of 
FooLBT, where I stopped to have 
breakfast at a fisherman's house. 

When the cloth was laid, the 
fisherman's wife brought me some 
fine trmttf of which I ate veiy much, 
for I had a famous appetite. 

" What other fish do you catch 
in tins lake, mar'm?" I said. 

"Mostly trout, and eels, sir. 
The eels here are veiy large — and 
so are the trout sometimes. I have 
known them to weigh as much as 
th irty pounds." 

YRieii breakfast was over, I 
went with this good woman to a 
most surprising ]^ace, which I will 
tell yon about. 

Ajter half-an-hour's walk, we 
found ourselves in a spot sur- 
rounded by high rocks, and hills. 

I was looking, and wondering at 
the strange wud shapes of the 
rocks — when, suddenly, I heard the 
report of a cannon, which she had 
told some man to fire off. 

"Hark, sir I — listen I" she cried; 

but it was not very easy to "hark.'* 

I was almost sfuntwcf—- the report 

I of the oannon ttxuck against ona 
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of the rocks, and then bonnded 
back again to another. 

It rolled back from that one to 
another rock, and another, and 
another, — until the number of 
echoes it made, all sounding 
together, were like a loud peal of 
thunder. For several seconds, 
the sounds were ban^ng about 
amongst the rocks, and seemed to 
have no place to go to— until they 
gradually and gently died away. 

**I am rather glad that the 
sound has gone," said I, "but — 
why ! they seem to be approaching 
again.** I could not now tell where 
the sound came from. Sometimes 
it seemed to be on the right hand 
side, sometimes on the left — now 
it seemed to be behind me, then 
in front — but at last it seemed to 
be coming from all quarters with 
good speed. Again the sound left 
us, and then returned as before, 
and this was repeated seven timesl 

"Be'ent that queer, sir?** said 
mr companion, as she laughed 
with joy at my staring — "but, ye 
shall hear more yet.** 

In a moment there came a noise 
80 violent that I felt as though I 
should fall to the ground. Several 
cannons had been discharged toge- 
ther ; and the clap was tremendous. 
The sounds echoed and echoed 
firom every side — whilst the con- 
fusion and uproar was so great, 
that it seemed as if the enormous 
rocks which surrounded the lake 
were being rooted up, and hnrled 
into the water. 



" Ah ! now ye be in trouble, sir," 
cried my companion, " but, when 
the noise be all gone, ye shall hear 
somethiuff pretty V* 

1 soon neard the sound of two 
French horns, which now produced 
very curious effects. l%eir echoes 
seemed to mingle together, forming 
sounds of all kin£ of music;— 
sometimes like a splendid deep- 
loiicd organ, — at other times like 
a soft breathing flute. 

" WelV* said I, "this is Twy 
beautiful! I never before heard 
such wonderful echoes I »- How 
large is this lake?** I asked of iiiy 
companion, as we went home agaiti. 

"Nine miles long, sir. It be one 
of the largest lakes in England— 
and is called Ullswatbr. It 
measures two miles across in the 
broadest part. But the lax^iest lake 
in Fnglaiid is Windebmeue, sir. 
That is nearly 12 miles lo ng. *' 

" And how fbr is it to Window 
mere?" 

" About 14 miles, I should say 
— ^but if ye be going there, ye'd 
better stay send take some dinner 
^rst, sir. May be my good man 
^ill be home.'* 

So I stopped at the house of the 
fisherman until the afternoon ; and 
in my next letter, yon shall read 
how reg and I set out for Winder- 
mere. 

lam, 

Dear children. 

Tour affectionate friend 

Hekbt Touko. 
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Thb air is chill, the rain falls fast. 
And dark and wintry is the night^ 
And cold and biting is the blast, 
And not a star affords its light ; 
How can I then nngrateftd be, 
Who have a house to sovsr me? 
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How manv poor around me roam. 
Not knowing where to lay their head* 
Without a friend, without a home, 
Except it be a mud-wsll'd died; 
How can I then ungmttftd be, 
Who have a house to ooTer ns 7 
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QXIADBILATERAL FIGtIBES 

CQmduded). 

P. Here are lome more four* 
nded figures. 



W. Please, papa, I would rather 
nol nndertake to describe them. 
Thev haye a yeij awkward look. 

Pi Well, you need not do so. I 
will simply tell you their names. 
They are called Trapeziums. Every 
quadrilateral figure which is not a 
square, or a rhomb, or a rectangle, 
is called a Trapezwm — no matter 
what may be its shape. 

L, What is meant by Qfundrir 
lateral figures, papa? 

P. You may almost perceiye 
that it must mean your tided. The 
word *' quadrilateral " is made from 
two Latin words meaning four 
sided. 

You may now sit down and make 
a lesson on all the quadrilateral 
flgures yoa have been learning 
about. 



LtMSOn 6. QlTADSILATESAI. Fl- 
OUBES. 

A figurt with four sides is caUed 

a QUADRILATBHAL FIOURE. 

A quadrilateral Jigure with /bur 
equal sides, and four right angteSf is 
called a Squabe. 

A quadrilateral Jigure with four 
eaual sides, and two acute and two 
cituse angles, is caUed a Rhomb. 

A quadrilateral fyure with two 
pair of equal sides, and four right 
angles, is called a Bbctanole. 

A quadrUaUral Jigure vnA two 
pair of equal sides, and two pair of 
equal angles, is called a Klbal- 

LELOOBAX. 

AU other quadrHatercd figures art 
caUed Tbapeziums. 



P. Now, here is a new drawing 
for you. You must not think it 
is cufficult — ^you must first copy 
the two trapeziums carefully,^ 
then, if you can draw easily the 
figures you have learned before, 
you will be sure to make the draw- 
mgnicely. 

Ji, I will count the different 
figures in it. There are two squares^ 
yiz. : — the upper part of the house, 
and the window of the shed. 

Three rectangles, viz. : — ^the lower 
part of the house, the tower of 
the church, and the door in the 
walL 

Three trapeziums, viz.: — ^thetwo 
roofs, and the little house on the 
left. 

The little piece of roof projecting 
from that house forms a nght'OngM 
triangle — and, the spire of the 
diuich is an ieoscelet triangle g so 
that there are, altogether, two 
squares, three rectangles, three 
trapeziums, a right-angled triangle 
— and an isosce^ triangle. 
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" He tliat runs fast will not 
run longJ^ 

" What do you think annt has 
sent for us?" cried Rose to her 
elder sister Ann— as she held up a 
parcel. 

" I can't tell," said Ann. 

" Then look ! first, here is a little 
htter — a note; and secondly, here 
18 a new instruction book. Aunt 
says that she has marked one of 
the best pieces — and, that we are 
to learn it by the end of next week, 
when she will bo coming back to 
town. I shall soon learn it I*' said 
Bose — " very quickly." 

" It seems rather difficult," said 
Ann, "it will take me a long time; 
but — ah ! that is very pleasant. 
Aunt has marked the fingering all 
the way through, — 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
a X for the thumb." 

" "Well, I will begin at once," 
said Rose, " I will soon run it over, 
while you go on with your crochet.** 

Ann listened to Rose as she 
played, and thought that it was 
very quick work. When she came 
to a bar which was rather difficult, 
it was so "run over," that it was 
spoilL 

"Uut you are not counting!'* 
said Ann. 

"No, I can play without that,'* 
said Rose. " Listen to this part ! is 
it not pretty? I call it delightful" 

"Yes; but if you were to finger 
It — just as aunt has marked it here 
-^I think that it would sound better 
rtiU," 

"So it would, perhaps — and, I 
think 1*11 attend to that soon ; but 



I want now to get an idea of the 
tune. 

"Yes — it is a very nice tune in- 
deed — so hear me make the piano 
go!*' The unfortunate piano had 
no alternative but to " go ;" — so it 
gave forth the best sounds it could 
in return for her thumps ; — indeed, 
it went on rather strangely. Some 
of the sharps were sounded rather 
flat; — the flats were played as 
naturals, and sounded quite un- 
natural ;— there were sad accidents 
with the accidentals, for some were 
lost in the crowd. The soft and 
loud parts were all treated alike ; 
and, if any parts were wrong, the 
keys were thumped again to make 
them "go" right. Thus, after 
shaking her head, shaking her 
elbows, knocking her feet together 
to beat time; and keeping hei 
body, limbs, eyes, head, and hair 
in motion in a peculiar manner for 
half-an-hour. Rose felt that she 
could not possibly go on any longer. 
She jumped off her stool feeling 
hot and tired, and ran to have a 
roll on the grass. 

"I think," said her little brother 
James, "that you have learned 
that tune very quickly !" 

"To be. sure I have — ^I learn 
very fast; I like always to do 
things at once! " 

"I like to do things at once, 
sometimes f** said Ann, "but not 
always?. There are many things 
which were not intended to be 
done directly — they require a long 
time in doing." 

The next day came, and Rose 
silt down again to her new piece. 
This time it was not quite so in- 
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teresting, becanse she knew the 
tune — she played it through several 
times, but so quickly that she was 
soon tired, and left the piano after 
practising only twenty minutes. 

The day after she practised no 
longer than a quarter of an hour. 
The difRcult bars were tried for a 
little while by themselves. Bose 
thought then that she ought to no- 
tice the fingering, which her aunt 
marked, but, by this time she had 
beard what she thought was the tune 
80 often, that she was rather too 
tired to begin it again. 

" Oh, Rose !" said Ann, on the 
fonrtli day, *'you had better not 
leave off yet — I was afraid when 
you were so delighted with the 
piece at first, and began to practise 
so fast, that you woiud not practise 
it long!" 

"But," said Rose, "I know it 
now perfectly." 

When Ann sat down to practise 
the same piece, she began very 
differently. It cost her much more 
time. She slowly noticed the 
" fingering," and soon played the 
first.three bars ; but the fourth bar 
was not to be done so soon. She 
tried it three times, then six — and 
then six times more, but would 
not give it up nor pass it over to 
go on to the next. So, at the end 
of an hour, she had made very 
dow progress, and could only play 
seven bars — ^but, they were aU 
pl^d well. 

in three days more, Ann could 
play the whole tune. Some of the 
CMuns had been practise^ separately, 
more than thirty times! But, 
when, after more practice, sbtt 
could play them all ecut?^, the 
whole piece sounded beautifully. 
Ann liked it more and more, and 
played it slowly every day, without 
feeunff tired, until the Satnrdayi 
whenner aunt returned. 
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I dare say that now j<m can tell 
me which of these girls pleased 
her aunt on Saturday. 

Lu It was Ann, I know. 

P. Yes. **Why,"8aid her brother 
Greorge, " that tune does not seem 
to be the scone as when Rose played 
it! It is a verv different tune 
indeed. But why did you not 
feel tired when yon played those 
bars over so many times — ^for 
nearly two hours?" 

" Because," said Ann, ^ I played 
8hwly." 

"Ah," said the aunt to Rose, 
"yon would not have spoilt the 
piece so, if you had practised it :* 
more.** 

" But, aunt, I felt so tired of it'* 

"Do you know why you were 
tired, and could not play veiy 
long?" 

"No, aunt." 

"I will tell you— it was because^ 
you would *run over* it so fast. 
You will always be a bad player if 
yon do so. Never think that you 

Ctime by making too much 
B ! but put this proverb in your 
mind, and rem ember it, — *He that 

BUNS PAST WILL KOT KUN LOHO.'** 

W, I am quite sure that that is 
a good proverb, papa. In our book 
of fables, there is a tale about a 
tortoise and a hare who ran a race. 
The hare, you know, ran so fast 
that he did not run long. He 
soon lay down to rest ; and 
whilst he was resting, because he 
had tired himself the slow old 
tortoise going on, and going on 
steadily, reached the end of the 
journey first. 

Ion, Yes, and I can teU yon a 
moral tale about myself, papa — ^it 
is a fact, and that is better than a 
fable. 

Last Tuesday, when yon and 
mamma went awav in the omnibnSi 
mamma told as, before she weiil» 
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to weed the long bed in the garden. 
So Willie and I marked out ayerjr 
large piece for OHiBehres, because 
we were boys. 

W. Ah, and we gave Lney and 
Ada the little piece, because the/ 
were^2f. 

Jem. Well, papa — yr^worhedcaioay 
reiyfast — ^abont twice as fast as 
the girls. We raised a great heap 
of weeds, and soon made ourselves 
in such a mess — ^but still we pulled 
and kept on pulling, as hard as we 
could, until our backs ached, and 
we were both in a perspiration. 
Then we went to get some water 
to drink. 

«*Well," said Willie, "I think we 
will stop a little. We will rest a 
bit under the i^ple tree. We can 
work faster than thejcan, and will 
foon finish what thej leaye." 

After we had rested we began 
to tiiig a little. Then we went to 



get some cabbage-leares for our 
rabbits — ^we next elimbed up the 
apple tree ; and WUlie tore a hole 
in the knee of his trousers; — ^so 
we went in the house to get them 
mended, and then came back to 
help Lucy — and, what do you 
think, papa? 

P. Why, I feel sure that Lucy 
had been doing your work for you. 

lotL Tes, so she hftd. She had 
weeded her own piece, and had 
almost finished ours — she was so 
sony« that we did not wait two 
minutes longer. 

W, And what was more, papar— 
she had worked two hours, and did 
not feel tired. 

P, That was because she worked 
slowly. Both Ada and Lucy 
might have made you sit down, 
and have preached this prorerb to 
you again — ^Ha that roiis &Bt 
will not run long." 



LAPLAND. 

WifB blue cold nose, and wrinkled broWy 
TraTeller, whence oomest thou? 

yrom Lsplaud woods and hills of frost, 
By the rapid rein-deer oross'd ; 
Where tapering grows the gloomy fir, 
And the stunted juniper; 
Where the wolf and arctio fox 
Prowl among the lonely rocks I 
And tardy suns, to deserts drear, 
Giye days and nights of half a year; 

•^Vrom ioy oceans, where the whale 
Tosses in foam his lashing tail; 
Where the snorting aea-horse shows 
His iroiy teeth, in grinning rows; 
Where, tnmbling in their seal-skin b(Ml| 
Tearless, the hungry fishers fioat, 
And from teeming aess supply 
The food their niggard plains deny. 
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WILLIE'S FRAMEWORK. 

Jf. Here, Willie, is the drawing 
of your framework. Papa finished 
it last night. 

/on. What a carious thing, 
jnanuna — ^let us all look at it ! Yes, 
Willie, it must be like your frame- 
work, because it has such «hort 
legs. How Ixmy it is! 

W. It hasn't a very pleasant 
look. 

M. Ah! but it is a veiT pleasant 
thing to learn about. See if we 
jdon*t get some pleasant thoughts 
out of it! We will learn the 
jdames of these different bones, 
and their uses* How many parts 
do you notice in it, Willie? 

W, Ever so many. It is all 
parts. But I havoi't half noticed 
It yet. Please let me look at it a 
little longer. Look, Ion — there*s a 
queer bone! 

3f. Well, Willie, now you have 
done looking at it — which do you 
caU the principal parts? 

W,* I should thmk that the Head 
must be one. What would it be 
without that! Then the middle 
part — the body, or the Trunk as it 
IS called — is another principal part ; 
and then, what is left? Why, there 
are legs and arms remaining, that 
is all — ^thej are called Limbs, So, 
that there are three principal 
parts, — 

;i.) The Head, 
r2.) The Trunk, 
[3.3 The Limbs. 

I suppose we shall leam of one 
of these parts at a time. May we 
hear about the 2Vun^ first? I want 
so much to leam about my back- 
bone. 

M, It is tune to leave off that 
word backbone. You must call it 
the '* spine." 

X. A^j mammal Just as oui 



bodies change their dress. When 
we grow bigger, we leave off our 
old dothes — our pinafores, and 
frocks, — and wear different ones; 
so, when our ideas grow, our old 
words are not good enough to put 
them in — ^and so, we use better 
expressions. 

W, Yes, I Hke that. We get 
some Latin names, too, and some- 
times a little bit of Greek. We 
shall talk aU Greek soon. 

M, I hope not, Willie. Come 
and have a little English with me 
about the hemes of your trunk. 
Look at them! which do you 
think is the principal bone, there ? 

W, The backbone is, mamma — 
the spine, I should say. 

M, Then here is a separate 
drawing of the spine which yon 
may examine. 



W, I notice first, mamma, that 
it does not seem to be a bone. No, 
it is made of a number of little 
bones. 
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M, Thai Is trae^eoimi {hem! 

Ion, I will, mamma. — 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 6, 9, 10, 11,-12, oh! there 
are too many. 

M, Well, yon cannot count 
them easily. I will tell you — 
there are thirty-three of these little 
hones in the spine. Each hone is 
called a vertehra. That is why we 
are called Vertebrated Animals, 
Here is a drawing of a single ver- 
tehra. 




Icn, It has a hole in the middle 
of it, mamma. 

L. To he sure it has ! — and 
when the bones are placed on top 
of each other, as they are — these 
holes in them form one long hole — 
a tube. Thus, the spine is hollow 
like the bones of our legs — ^and so 
it should be, that it may be 
stronger. 

M. Yes, and this tube has even 
a higher purpose than giving 
strength to the bone. Listen. Do 
you remember my telling you that 
all the nerves in your body meet 
in one part — the brain f You 
wondered how they could all be 
made to reach one place — now, I 
will show you. 

This tube in the spine is useful, 
because it forms a case for a sort 
of marrow, or pith. This marrow 
or pith is called the Spinal Cord. 
It extends the whole length of the 
tube, and at the top, it joins the 
brain in your skulL Do you un- 
derstand chat ? 

Ion, Yea, I do, mamma, very 
well— and I think that Ada does. 

M, Very well. Now, all those 
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wonderftd Utde nerves in yov 
bodj, do not exactly berin at the 
bram. They begin at bttle opeDf> 
ings in the spine between the ver- 
tebrse. 

Jl I see the openings, mamma. 
They are marked in the drawing-^ 
there are some little holes between 
the joints. 

M, At these openincs, then, ihe? 
are joined to the spinal cord, which 
I told you before, is joined to the 
brain. 

W, Perhaps that is the reason 
why the spine has so many litde 
bones — ^that there may be openings 
between them. 

M, If you think, Willie, you 
may find a better reason than that. 
If your spine were a straight bone, 
like the bone of your leg, there 
might still be little holes in it for 
the nerves, but then, what a 
straight-backed, stiff-necked fellow 
you would be! You could never 
stoop to pick up anything. 

W, Nor could I move my head 
to look down easily, and I could 
never make a how, I see noW, these 
joints in the spine make it more 
hendabk — ^flexible, I mean. Is not 
that the proper name for a- thing 
that will bend? 

M. Yes, but not for eioerything 
that bends. 

W, Then, mamma, the spine is 
a famous bone, it has such good 
qualities — 

1st, It is strong, and vet 
2nd, It is^ea«ofo— wnilst 
3rd, The hollow tube in it, not 
only gives it strength, but forms a 
case for the spinal cord — ^it is the 
railroad for my electric telegraphs 
— Me Nerves, 

L, And with plenty of stations 
in it — one at every joint. 

M, Yes, this bone is full of won- 
ders — it is one of the many parts 
of your body firom which you maj 
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get beantiM thoughts of God's 
wisdom. Ah, and thoughts of his 
lore and goodness too, when you 
understand it properly. You have 
forgotten to notice its shape. 

Jon. I was wondering at that, 
mamma — Instead of being a nice, 
fi^ight, perpendicular bone, 



it is curved; there are two curves 
in it— a double curve. Why is 
that? 

Jl£, There is a very nice reason 
for it, Ion. If these vertebrae were 
placed on top of one another — 
io as to make a straight line — it 
would happen, whenever by acci- 
dent you had a knock on the top 
of your head, that each bone woula 
strike on the one beneath it. 

W, I understand, mamma — ^they 
would ''jar" against each other. 

Jf. That, you know, would be 
Teiy disagreeable, especially if there 
were no cartilage or gristle between 
the vertebrae. And, again, it would 
happen, if you were to jump down 
six stairs, as you do sometimes, 
and come down suddenly on your 
feet — 'the shock would produce 
the same "jarring" of the verte- 
brae against each other — ^but, in 
an upward direction — from the 
bottom of your spine to the top ; 
and it would produce a very bad 
e^Eect on your brain, 

W, I see, mamma, and I sup- 
pose that the jarring is not so bad 
with a curved spine as it would be 
with a straight one. 

M, No. If you received a hard 
blow on your head, the force, in- 
8t ad of striking the bones against 



each other, would merely cause tibe 
whole spine to bend more— jugt 
like a spring. 

Ion. Ah! how God must have 
thought when he made us! He 
knew that we would want to junqt^ 
sometimes. 

M. And yet. Ion, if you had 
ordered your own spine, you would 
have liked a ''nice, straight, per- 
pendicular bone." I can tell you 
another curious thing about this 
curve. It causes your body to get 
(shorter every day. 

W. How can that be, mamma? 
Why, we should grow down to 
nothing, like candles! 

M. Listen. The cartilage be- 
tween your vertebne is elaatic — 
(you know very well what, that 
means). Now a man, in the dajr- 
time, instead of lying down, is 
either standing or walking — so 
the weight of his head is always 
resting on Hke spixke. This yon 
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can see in Figure 1. So, it hap- 
pens in the course of the day, that 
the head continually bearing on 
the vertebrae, presses them closer 
together — this pressure causes the 
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flfnne to dure more — as I told you 
a violent blow would do. It thus 
becomes Sorter — and at night, 
when a man ^oes to bed, he is 
about half-an-tnch shorter than he 
was, when he got up in the mom- 
in{^ Tou see this in IHgure 2. 

TFl That is curious! — ^Ah! but 
then he gets right again in the 
night, mamma. When he lies down 
the cartilage stretches again— of 
course it does! 

Ion, Ah, mamma, you only told 
us txxrt of the truth — that was as 
baa as Mr. Ganeall. 

M, I left that for you to find 
out. But now you m^ sit down 
and write the lesson — The 1st les- 
son on your framework. Lucy will 
doit 

Leston 8. Thb Frambwobk of 
Vbbtebratbd Ajsjmalb — Thb 
Spins. 

(1.) l%e hot^ FrcoMworh of 



Backhoned Anmals consUtB of llrw 
princ^ parts, viz,— 

1. Thb Hbad, 

2. Thb Tbunk, 
8. ThbLixb8. 

(2.) 77ie Thmk has severaihofies, 
ffte principal of which is Ihe Spixb. 
ITus S^ine consist of several ring-Uke 
bones called Yertesrm, These ver^ 
tebra are so placed above each odier 
that their holes form a long Tubb. 
The tube foma a case for a sort of 
Pith called the Spinal Cord. 

(3.) This Spinal Cordis connected 
at one end wim the brain, and is cdso 
connected with the nerves, at the little 
openings between the vertebm. 

(4.) Thb Spikb is thehefobb 

A MOST HEKABKABLB BOVB—for it 

is very strong and yet flexible---^md, 
at the same time, it protects the spinal 
cord, that important organ which con- 
veys sensations from our nerves to ^ 
Brain, 



THB MONEBT. 

Look now at his odd grimaoesy 
Saw you e'er such oomio faoeif 
Now like learned judge sedate. 
Now with nonsense in his pate. 

Look now at him. Slily peep. 
He pretends he is asleep- 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head. 

Ha! he is not half asleep, 
See, he slily takes a peep I 
Uonkey, though your eyes are dnil^ 
Tou oould see this little nut 

There the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as e'er he can: 
Now, good bye, you funny feDoWy 
Nature's primest PunchinisUoI 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

XDRBD, EJ>WT, EDOAS. 

Itm. I Weed that story of Athel- 
stane last week, papa — so much. 

P. Yes, I knew yoa would. 
But I forgot to tell yon one thing. 
These Danes kept their promise, 
and never came again. They 
cofddn^t do that, 

W- Why not, papa? 

P. There was something, now, in 
die hearts even of these rude men 
that would not let them do so ! 
The king could not always stop 
them wiu the sword — they were 
not afraid to JighL 

But, " There's a power can con- 
quer the sword." Do yon know 
what that means? 

W. Why, it is stronger than the 
eword — can do more, I suppose. 

P. Yes. The sword brings quar- 
rels and disorder on the earth; 
but this power prevents quarrels, 
and brings peace and order. It is 
called LovB. 

Yes I this new power of love 
which the poor Danes felt was 
much stronger. It made them 
think that toey would rather live 
and be poor in their own country, 
than lose Athelstane's good-will. 

They were not afraid to fi^t — 
not they I But now, when he had 
been kind to them, they were afraid 
even to make him angry — ^they were 
obliged to obey him. 

To-day we will talk about three 
more Saxon kings ; — ^but I have a 
dismal picture to give you. 

The next king was call d 
Edhed. He began to reign in 
946. You remember what I told 
you of the times of John Huss, — 
and of the great darkness in the 
mixtds of men. In the time of 
Edred, wbich was about 500 yean 



before then, there was a bad power 
working very strongly on the earth, 
and it brought — ^ahl far worse 
slavery than that of the Danes. 

This bad power, which is called 
Superstition, not only taught 
men to do wickedness, and foolish- 
ness, — but to call good things bad, 
and bad things good. 

W. Ah I it taught the priests to 
bum John Huss, and call that a 
good thing! 

P. I m«st'Stop now to tell you 
of some of this foolishness. Jesus 
Christ had said that He was the 
*<door" to heaven, and that men 
could only enter heaven throng 
Him; — ^but, the people were tao^t 
that there was a wooden door — 
that the Apostle Peter had real 
iron keys, and that he was tiie 
only person who could open this 
door. 

And, how do you think that the 
apostle was to be persuaded to do 
this for them? Why, with money 11 
You may well thank God that we 
have His Word now; for in these 
days, even little children \fho might 
hear such nonsense would not 
believe it ! 

But the poor blind English 
people did ! Every nobleman, and 
all who had money, were persuaded 
by the priests, that they must leave 
their country and so as '^pilgrims" 
to Bome. They ml imagined that 
it was not possible to reach heaven 
without first paying their compli- 
ments to St. Peter, who kept the 
keys, — so away they went I — and 
everywhere the princes and priests 
looked out for a chance to cheat 
them. This love of pilgrimage, 
which was getting very strong in 
the reign of Edred, grew so fast, 
that about 100 years after, very 
large sums of money were gained 
by the kings of those coimtriei 
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through which they passed, by 
making them pay iolU upon the 
road. 

Then, when they reached Borne 
— there the Pope and clergy were 
ready, and waiting to ** take mo- 
ney/* They did not care that 
Jesus Christ had said. Come for 
fidvation ^* without money and 
without price," but they opened a 
shop to which crowds of nobles, 
bishops, and kings, came eagerly 
to buy. 

And they sold very strange 
ehings! 

They pretended that they had 
whole legs and arms of Christ's 
ftposUes to sell, which were worth 
much money;*— and, that they 
<* had on hand" a stock of bones, 
toes, and fingers, which were, all of 
them, first-rate articles. They 
«aUed these things *' holy relics;" 
and although they sold thousands 
of them, they still declared that 
they had more. They offered to 
sell things which they said were 
pieces of the cross ; — ^nails from 
the cross ; — a tooth of St. Peter; 
'^a shoe of the Apostle Andrew ; 
And, — you shall hear for how 
much they sold them I In the year 
102 ly an Archbishop of Oanter- 
bwry, AoELNOTH, wanted an aim 
of St. Augustin — ^the missionary 
who, you may remember, first came 
to England— and he paid for that 
fum (whether it really was Augus- 
tin's, is doubtful) 60lbs. weight of 
gpld, and 60,000lbs. weight of 
silver — an immense sum, greater 
than you can think of. 

Again. In England, so fooli^ 
were the people, that forgetting 
our Saviour was very poor, they 
iJlowed the clergy, who taught 
about Him, to be rich. Ah, so rich, 
that if you had divided all England 
into three parts, one of these parts 
would have belonged tu the priests : 

m 



— and whilst the people paid taxes 
for their lands, the priests |wud 
none. 

With all this foolishness we 
must not be suiprised that the 
people improved tcit slowty. 
Although Alfred and Athelstane 
had tried to teach them, they were 
still in a wretched state. Two out 
of every three of all the EngHsfa, 
were either servants or slaves. 
The poor slaves were called TTiraSiy 
and they were sold in the market- 
place with the oxen. Indeed, 
slaves and oxen were the living 
money of those days, and were 
used to pay debts with. Thus, a 
man was worth four cows, just 
as, now, a penny is worth four 
farthings. 

No wonder, then, that in the 
times of the Sexon kings, the 
people were in a weak state. No 
wonder, that they were an easy 
prey to the Danes, and had to be 
taken care of like sheep— they 
were quite as foolish. No won- 
der, when the Saxon kings were 
afterwards driven away by the 
iVbrmon-Danes, that they were 
soon subdued. Their mmofwere 
m&de slaves by superstition* — so 
they had no strength, nor sjurit iii 
them. 

Dear children, I have taken the 
trouble to tell you these tales to 
onr ancestors that you may learn 
something. — Learn to iise yout 
minds, so that, in time, you may 
think for your selves ! Do you want 
to serve God? Take his holy 
book, and ask Him to teach you. 
Anjd, if Kw jraean, v>ften you grow 
up to bemcn, to Idve your country, 
and to sing, *^ Britons never shftll 
be slaves —go to Jesus, apd b^ 
free yourselves. Go! learn from 
his Holy Spirit the right way t9 
sen'e Him, whose service is riUb 
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WATER. 

M. Well 1 we haye by this time 
learned something of we objects 
on qnr Bbeaktast-table. 

W, I will comit them, mammA. 
We have had lessons on the Table- 
cloth, Bread, Butter, Soffar, Milk, 
Egg, Salt, Coffee, and papa's 
Cocoa; and, to-day, we are to learn 
of the BoiUn^ Water in the Urn. 

Jf. We will first observe it in 
its natural state. Here is a glass 
of cold water — now, find out its 
qualities, and make a description 
of it At least, we will begin our 
description to-daj. 

W. Well — ^water is rery ^iu. 

L. And it flows about — so it is 
fluid. 

Ion* But its particles can hold 
together a little — enough to form a 
drop — so It is liqidd. 

jl It is dear, 

W, Yes; it is more than dear 
—•it is tranmarent 

Ada. And it is hright 

Ion. It is not omj bright — but 
me how it sparklesJ— It is q}ark- 

It has no colour in it — so, it is 
coiourleagf—and, it has no taste — 
«o, it is tastelesi; — ^and, it has no 
smell — so, it is tnodbrous. 

L. And it is like the minerals — 
it has no life— so, it is inanimate. 
And It has no ** organs'*— «t least, 
I sim/Nwe not. 

Ion. Ko, of course it has not — 
what does it want them for? — it 
hasn't life! 

L. Then it is inorganic 

M. You are taUang of all its 
nMotive ^uafities, let me hear some 
ofits positive qualities. 

W. Then I am positive that I 
•ee my fiace in it 

M. I doubt that, Wllliel for 
Mobody in the world has ever seen 
Mf own fSnee, yet 



W. No, I forgot, mamma. It is 
the reflection I see — so, water is 
reflective. What do you really 
mean by a reflection? 

M. A reflection literally means 
^ a bending back again." As you 
look in the water, all the light in 
your face shines on it, and makes 
an image there — can you under- 
stand that? 

W. 1 can understand it pretty 
well. 

M. Then, when the light of your 
countenance — which forms the 
image — ^reaches the surface of the 
water, it bends back again. 

W. I can't understand Ihat, 
mamma. 

L. Why, just as in the evening 
the red light of the sun strikes 
against the surface of the window8| 
and bends back again ! 

M. Or, just as a ball, when you 
strike it on the surface of a wall, 
bounds back again! 

L, Or, just as the echoes of the 
cannon, at Poo let, struck against 
the rocks and bounded ^ack again! 

M. Ah, youll mystify Willie. 
A '* reflection" just means a bend- < 
ing hack again of the light — from 
the Latin words re, again, and 
flectCre, to bend. Now, tdl me 
some other reflective substances. 

W. The coalscuttle, mamma— 
the handle of the door— the glasses 
— a looking-glass. And so now 
I will say our ''description" of 
water! 

Wateb is a thin, fluid, liquid, 
dear, transparent, bright, spark- 
ling^ colourwss, tasteless, inodor- 
ous, inanimat.e, inorganic, and re-> 
flective substance. Now, if we 
write its effecta— 

M. Not now— the Printer will 
not let us make the ''lesson" any 
longer — ^because he says it is only 
to fill one page. Qood-bye. 
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THE CBTTST OF THE EAETH. 

P. We haTe now examined 
tliree of the principal substances 
whic& form the crust of our Earth. 

Ist, Lime (w Ctdx), 
2nd, Clay (or ArgU), 
Srd, Flint (or Sikx), 

You know that the soil in the 
fi^ds, and the mould in your gar- 
den, is made chiefly of these sub- 
stances. 

That soil is the best where all 
three are found mixed together. 
Thus — where there is heavy clayey 
soil, it retains too much water, and 
is very cold. If you mix lime with 
it, the heat of the lime will correct 
the coldness. At the same time 
(for you remember that lime is 
very absorbent), it causes the water 
to pass through more easily. 

Or, again, — ^this clayey soil may 
be too hard, and too heavy for the 
roots of the flowers to work their 
way through it ; then the sand and 
stones of die sQicet, if mixed wi^ 
It, will loosen it eiran more than 
Uie Hme. 

On the other hand, suppose that 
the son should be too loose and 
sandy, the clay will render it more 
sticky and firm. Agam, — when 
the chalky soil absorbs too much 
heat (or caloric) from the sun, it 
i>ec0mes too dry and dusty — day 
ffdll thfin give it dampness and 
coldness. 

Do y(»i understand that? There, 
a^n, we see how beautifully the 
Oreatoo' makes all things wori( 
^gether— -even in the ground we 
(read upon. 

But in your Natural History les- 
sons I told you that these three 
mineral earths would not ahne be 
very f^ile. Most vegetables, to 
grow well, rei^uire a mould which 
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contains decayed caamal cmd vege^ 
table substances. So, we find that 
eveiy year thousands of leaves faU 
off from the forest trees. Th0 
leaves also, and flowers of dead 
plants, dead weeds, old pea-shells» 
and other husks, the old roots ^ 
the grass, all serve to make rich 
mould ; even the little smooth 
green mosses, when they die, serve 
to make the ground richer. 

Sea- weed, too, is used as a ma- 
nure; and these sea-weeds are 
burned to make a substance called 
potash. Even the smoke which 
goes up the chimney forms soot, 
full of fine carbon. 

W. Yes ; I have noticed how 
careful the chimney-sweeps are of 
their bag of soot. So they take it 
home to feed their plants, ao they? 
What is " carbon,*' papa? 

P. Never mind now. Listen! 
Not only do the vegetables die 
every year, but innumerable quan- 
tities of small animals, insects, flies, 
grubs, &c., and they all serve to 
make earth. They supply carbon and 
ammonia, another gas which vege- 
tabiles feed upon. 

The bones of animals, too — 

W. Ah! to be sure, the phos- 
phate of lime, and the carbonate 
of lime in them are ear As. 

P. Now, in order that vegetables 
may grow well, every particle of 
the soil ought to be surrounded 
with air. This air in the earth 
will then unite with the carbon of 
the decayed animals and vegetables 
and form cabonic acid. 

/on. All I Just as the air which 
flows down my throat unites with 
the carbon in my, bloody and makeas 
breath. 

L. The mould in m} 




eapa, is veiy porous. There are 
ttle spaces between its parjdde^ 
so that the air may get in — and D/^ 
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I see one reason why the gardener 
digs up the mould and turns it 
over. It is that the air may get at 
it, and that it may not be too hard, 
l^en, clayey soil alone cannot be 
vei^ good soil for vegetables. 

P. N"o, it is not. You may now 
learn, tAat this soil on the surface 
of the earth is called vegetable soil. 

W. And what is underneath the 
vegetable soil, papa? 

±*. Ifyou dig down a little depih, 
yon will reach an earth which is 
formed of sand and gravel. 

/on. And what is below that? 

P. Beneath that you would find 
some hard blue day, mixed with 
great numbers of large rounded 
stones. These stones have been 
worn to a round shape, by the 
washing of water; and are called 
houlders. 

L. But how oould the water 
wash^them, papa, if they are under- 
neath the ground? 

P. Why, they were not always 
covered over so. That blue clay, 
at one time, was on the turface of 
l^e earth. This is the way it hap- 
pened. A long, long time ago, 
before man was made, and before 
GrOD said, " Let the dry land ap- 
pear," the waters were not "ga- 
thered together in one place," but 
made great deluges, which washed 
all over the eaith's crust. Then, 
when they went back ayain, they 
left behina them this clay, and the 
round stones or bcnkkrs. 

L. Then, I suppose that the sand 
and gravel on top of the clay was 
also brought there by the water. 

P. Yes. And if you could cut 
through the middle of this globe- 
just as you would take a kiufe and 
cut an apple in half— you would 
see that the emst of this earth 
consists of several layers, or slicesj 
of earths, placed on top of each 
other. 



You would see the thin shce, 
or "stratum," of clay and bouldurs, 
and above that, a thin layer, oi 
stratum, of sand and gravel, which 
the water had laid over it. 

W. I suppose, papa, that the 
sand and gravel formed a sediment 
at the bottom of the water, just as 
the coffee-grounds dp sometimes 
at the bottom of your cup. 

P. That is right; and thus a 
slice of earth, or "stratum," as we 
call it, was formed. Above the 
sand and gravel is the very thin 
layer of vegetable soil. 

L. But, papa, what is there under 
the clay and boulders? 

P. Ah, I cannot stop to tell yon 
now; but perhaps we will eo down 
a little deeper in the next lesson. 

L. Oh, papa! stop one minute, 
please. Will you tell us where did 
those great boulders come from? 

P. I cannot tell exactly -I was 
not here when the sea deposited 
them. It is believed that these 
boulders are great pieces of rock, 
which have been washed down 
from the mountains, especially from 
the mountains in the Northern 
regions. The 8i\ow on these moun- 
tains melted perhaps ; or, comins 
down in immense masses, it formed 
great torrents and waterfalls. These 
torrents rushed on, and as they 
came down with a wonderful force, 
they broke off large pieces of rock. 
Then, as these masses of rock came 
tumbling down with the torrents, 
they dashed one against another, 
ana broke into smafier pieces. 

When they were thus borne into 
the sea, they were continually 
washed backward and forward; 
and thus, by continually grinding 
together, they broke off each other's 
sharp edges, which were worn 
more and more until they became 
rounded, and were called fiouL- 
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AwAKB, littlA ^rl, it is time to arifle, 
CSome sh Ae drowsy sleep from your eye : 

The lark is lond warbling his notes to the dues. 
And the wan is far mounted on high. 

Oh come, for the fields with gay flow'iets o'erflow^ 

The dew-drop is trembling still; 
The lowing herds graze in the pastures below. 

And the sheep-I^ll is heard from the hill. 

Oh oome, for the bee has flown out of his bed. 

To berin his employment anew ; 
The spider is weaving her delicate thnady 

Which brilliantly glitters with dew. 

Oh oome, for the ant has crept out of her oeD, 

Affain to her labour she goes ; 
She knows the true value of moments too weD, 

To waste them in idle repose. 

Awake, little sleeper, and do not despise 

Of insects instruction to ask ; 
Ifrom your pillow with good resolutions ariie^ 

And eheerfolly go to your task. 



BYBNINO. 

LmLB girl, it is time to retire to yov rat; 

The BDBep are put into the fold, 
The linnet forsakes us, and flies to her n&dt, 

To shdter her young from the ookU 

The owl has flown out of its lonely letfesty 
And eereams through the tall shady trees ; 

The nightingalo takes on the hawthorn his seali 
And sings to the evening breeze. 

The sun, too, now seems to have flnish'd his xms^ 

And sinks once again to his rest ; 
But though we no longer ean see Us bfighi Ims^ 

He leaves a gold streak in the west. 

IdtUe girl, have you flnish'd your daily emploj, 

With industry, patience, and care? 
If S0| lay your head on vonr piUow with j<7y 

Nq thorn to disturb shall be there. 

The moon thro' your curtain shall cheerftilly patj^ 
Her silver beams dance on your eyes ; 

And mild evening breeses shell fan you to sleep. 
Till bright moraing bids you arise. ' 
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P. We will not leam the names 
«f any new fignrea for the present 
— ^at, to-dajand next Satordaj, 



I will supply yon with a series d 
drawings for practice. Somewfll 
be easy, and some difficnU. 
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<' ik that runs fast will not 
rtmUrngJ* 

jP. Here is another tale for you 
from the old proveA. Listen— 

What a quaint old church ours 
Iras! We used to have service 
theare on the Sunday afternoon, 
Instead of the evening— so, on 
Sunday evening we went out for a 

llien was the time to see our 
church — ^When the jackdaws were 
liolding their convocations, and 
making their weekly report. They 
'felt that they liad tiie place all to 
themselves; not a &og tlared to 
;ttroak, or to let them know he was 
near. 

The shortest way to the church 
was through Mr. Gr^'s farm 0f 
You were not afraid of the turkey- 
cock) across the footpia^ hi the 
tneadows, up hlH all the way, until 
jron came to the thin wooden 
churchyard palings. Then— over 
the stile and you*re in the cfaorch- 
'yardl 

And there, too, one Sundaj^ 
evening, sat the Curate and his 
daughter, in spite of the jackdaws. 
TSgui the lime trees, round the 
wooden porch, they salt on an old 
flat 'tomb> feeMng the skmmer 
breeze which came across the com- 
.£elds beneath, and freshened the 
evening air. 

They talked of the beautiful 
evening time — the day*^ djang 
;nhours ; — of the twilight which the 
. strong summer days make, when 
! &ev struggle for life with the 
^ lugnt ; — of the strength of old 
' nij^t in the wiiUer time, who then 



would never wait for twilight, but 
would come as early as he chose. 

Then the Curate told his daugluber, 
who was 16 years oM, that she 
was in her summer days. He toM 
her that her light and sunny miiid 
was full of joy, like the days of 
summer time — and, that when 
troubles dark as the night might 
come to her, her light heart coidfl 
struggle with them, and turn theili 
to twilight at least. 

He told her that old people liad 
not so much joy in their hetoil, 
and had darker days— l^at, as 
they could not straggle With flidlr 
troubles, their minds had dft(^ 
dark nights of sorrow. 

**Then,"saidherpapa, **aIthoU](^ 
the summer davs cannot come iX 
Christmas to h^ the dark days -01 
winter — ** 

" Yet,** said his daughter, "thto 
young can help tfee 5d people, 
and cheer them with theh^ ^ppy 
spirits, to make their dayst>right€r.** 

** That toas taj thought,* said thfe 
Curate ; *' and now, hehi comes ^ 
poor woman who lias seen much 
sorrow — sorrows as dismal as thto 
night. See if you can givte liesr 
Joy, and make some 'twilight' 
for her." 

''I €ee her, papa. Befe shte 
c«mes, on this side of the stile, ttttd 
twolittleboys with her— onein each 
hand. They both have straw hats, 
they both liave black ribbons round 
them, aud both \N^r bluepinafbres 
with little round white spelts. Tfaqr 
both have black bands rotmd th^ 
waists, and they both have blttek 
curly hair, ^vith dark'blSftCk eyes. 
I like those boys.*' 
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**Good evening, sir!" said the 
poor woman, making her curtsey. 

** Good evening, Mrs. Pearce ; 
yon have come at the exact time. 
Will yon sit down here, and we 
wiU talk together? 

"Jane, my dear, this is Mrs. 
Pearce, who is now a poor person. 
Her only riches are these two 
dear boys, who, if God spare them, 
will one day grow to be men, so 
that they may take care of her, 
and make her glad again. 

** They are not very great boys 
now, and although they are great 
treasures to their mother, you 
may make them worth much more 
rtilL" 

''How, papa? I cannot make 
them grow faster 1" 

^ No ; you mav leave their bodies 
to take care or themselves, — ^but 
their minds are like those of other 
children, and will not grow pro- 
nely unless they are looked after. 
Would you like to teach them, 
and take care of their minds, 
every day — while Mrs. Pearce 
goes out to work ?'* 

«0hye8,papa! Iwant some good 
thing to do. Ah, what fine pupils 
^Hsome here to me, vou two boys, 
and let me kiss you I I will love 
you very much." 

'' But mind, Jane, I do not want 

Em to teach them because you 
ve them, but because you love to 
do good. You understand this. 
Ton must think — ^not of what they 
are— but of what you may make 
HfteiTH- of the gladness you mav 
bring to their mother ; — and, work 
only for the good which you may 
be able to do. One day I wiU 
bring you some unpleasant and 
evil person to teach — ^that I may 
see if you will love to do good to 
him." 

"They are very near of a size, 
miu," said Mr8.Pearoe. "This one, 
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Abthub, is eighteen months older 
than his brother — ^he has a little 
deafness in his left ear, miss — ^bnt 
he will always paj attention if 
you speak loud to him." 

So, the next day, Miss Jane 
spoke "loud** to him — as loud ai 
he could wish. She put him on her 
right hand side, and taught him 
from the spelling book, — "Thb 

HI8T0BT OF A GOOD BOT." 

Every day Arthur read over a 
new lesson — spelling all the long 
words, taking plenty of time to 
think, and going on slowly in lus 
own old jog-trot way. "Papa," 
said Lucy, one day, as he came in 
to see them, this Arthur is a 
very good boy, but he is a rather 
'slow coach ,^ he has no idea of 
' making haste.' ** 

" Ana what sort of a boy is his 
brother Alfred?" 

" Not near so good as Arthur. 
He cannot sit still one half-minute 
— ^but, he is very quick — and he is 
a strange boy to learn. He has 
no sooner read half a page, than 
he wants to begin the next. He 
tries very hard to get on qukkUf, 
but often has to go back again* 
He does not seem to keep to one 
thinglong." 

" Then," said her papa, " if yon 
will come to me this evening, I 
will tell you how to manage these 
boys. You must take great cars 
with Alfred, or he wUl not make 
much progress." 



IVenty yean passed awaj* 
Arthur and Alfred had grown np 
to be men. Mies Jane was a 
married lady ; and had two boys 
of her own to love and to teach. 

" Want a porter, ma'am?" said 
a shabby man to her one day — ai 
she and her two boys were leaviii(| 
the Southampton steamboat. B«& 
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as he was going to lift the box, he 
saw the name and addsess; and as 
t^ej turned round for some other 
parcels, he put down his load, and 
they missed him. in the crowd. 

'"That was a curions porter, 
mammal" said her little son — 
'^What made him ran away?" 

"Why," said Mrs. , loolang 

reiT sad, " I Just saw his side-face, 
and he looked much like my old 
merry pupil, who so often tried to 
learn very fast We will call this 
afternoon to see his mother, Mn. 
Fearce." 

Mrs. Pearce, in the afternoon, 
gave them a sad tale. ^ Arthur, 
ma'am, Grod bless him I — he lives 
over tiie way. That's his shop ! 
die stationers, with the name 
'Pearce' over the door. He is 
in a very comfortable way, ma'am. 
He went on slowly at first, with a 
small shop, always keeping back 
part of the monev he had saved — 
and now, after a longup-hiU time, 
he has a good business, and allows 
me 16s. per week. 

''But Alfted, poor fellow, oh, 
ma'am, he tried venr herd — too 
hard — to get rich. With the mo- 
ney his aunt left him, he opened a 
laige grocer's ^hop, and printed 
thousands of bills to make the 
people know it. He had horses 
and carts, with men to call for 
orders at different 'districts* — 
and people were astonished to see 
how fast he got on ! But, I can't 
say how it was, ma'am, he did n<^ 

to on. veiy long — for he found one 
ay that he had spent all his 
money, and owed some to other 
people — so he was obliged to seU 
nis business to pay his debts. 
^ *' Then, ma'am, he became clerk 
in a ship-broker's office, and his 
master said he was the cleverest 
m$gL in the place. He worked at 



the business eariy and late, and 
tried very hard to improve the 
trade. So, in the course of two 
years, he became the head clerks 
and his master promised to make 
him a rich man. But, just then, 
he began to feel tired. He called 
the busfaiesfi 'slavery,' and said 
that he knew a quicker way to get 
rich. So, once when he would 
not pay attention, he and his 
master had a great quarrel, and 
he lost his place. 

"Then, ma'am, he tried a 'fast* 
way to get rich — by making «pecic- 
htwns. He took some shares in a 
bank, and became richer than be- 
fore. He bought some land, and 
built two houses. { don't know 
how or where, ma'am, he got the 
money ; but he seemed to be gettinc 
pr^ty rich irhcn, ail at once, X 
hearn that he was in prison, and 
was mined. 

"And oh, ma'am, there came 
more and more troubles, until ho 
became a very poor man; and was 
obliged to get his living any way." 

"I'm s(»iy to hear thatl When 
he was a hcty, I taught him, so 
that he might be able to help you.'* 

"Ah, then, ma'am, instead of that 
we have to help him. 

"Hisbrothersometimes gives him 
a little writing; but now, ma'am," 
said Mrs. Pearce, with tears in her 
eyes, "my fine boy is a ticket-porter. 
All day long he carries parcels^ 
and drinks beer." 

" Poor man ! Then it was your 
son, whom we saw on the pier, 
and who wanted to carry my box. 
Please give me his addi^ss, and I 
will go and see him. I am afraid» 
now, that there is little hope of 
doing him good. He has the habit 
of going too fast, «ftd it always is 
00-^' Hb that buks fast will 

KOT BtJH LOHG."* 
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ASPIEATI0N8 OF YOTJTH. 

HiOHXB, higher will we dimb 

Up the moimt of glorji 
That our names may live thro* tinM^ 

In otir oonntry'B Story ; 
H^py when*her welfare eaUa, 

He who oonqnerB, he who lalli. 

Deeper, deeper let ns toil 

In the mines of knowledge ; 
Nature's wealth and Learning's spoil, 

Win from school and college; 
Delve we there for richer gem» 

Than the stars of diadems^ 

Onward, onward may we prass^ 

In the path of duty ; 
Yirtoe is true happiness. 

Excellence true beauty ; 
Minds are of celestial birth, 

Make we then a heaTon of eartk 

Gloeer, doser let ns knit 

Hearts and Hands torether^ 
Where onr fireside comforts sit. 

In the wildest weather ; 
Oh, they wander wide wlu9 roam, 

For the joys of life from home. 

Nearer, dearer bands of love, 

Draw our souls in union. 
To our Father's house abo?e^ 

To the saints' communion; 
Thither ev'ry hope ascend. 

There may all our labours end. 

SSAININCh-SCBOOIi 80H0 IkXUL 



BBJOICS, nSJOICB. 

BbjoioiI rejoice! the summer months are oomiaf; 
Bejoice I regoice I the birds begin to sin^; 

When joy bursts forth in songs of praise, 

And hills resounding echoes raise. 

H^oice! rejoice! the budding flowers are burattsg; 

Bejoice ! r^oice I their fragrance fills the air ; 
When roses blocrm, and daisies grow, 
And woodbines twine, and yiolets blow. 

Bidoioe I ni(joiee I the summer days are passing ; 

Bnoioe I rqoioe I for sweets they now impart; 
The cooling mom, the sunny day, 
Whioh balioiy erening wears away.— Isni. 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 
Willie's filamswobk 

M. Now, Willie, look again at 
the picture; tell me what other 
bones yon observe in your 
"Trunk/* 

W» Several, mamma. Here is 
a larffe flat bone in front, called 
The Breast hone. 

Here are several roundish bones, 
called i2t^. 

There is a pair of flat bones 
behind, at the fop of the back. 

AT. They are called "Shoulder 
bones." 

W. And here is a pair of little 
round bones, joining the breast 
bone to the shoulder bones. 

M, They are called "Collar 
bones." 

Ion, Mamma, I can feel all these 
bones in my body. I can feel my 
spine, breast bone, ribs, my shoulder 
bones, by putting my hands behind 
me; and my cofiar bone — ah, it is 
just under my collar. 

M, We will now examine the 
bones, one at a time, and describe 
them. 4 

/oft. The Breast bone is a long 
flat bone, to which the ribs are 
joined. 

W. The Ribs. They are curved 
bones — they begin at the Vertebrne 
in the spine, and end at the breast 
bone in front; so they join, or con- 
nect, these two bones together. 

They are arranged in pairs, 
and each pair is fastened to a ver- 
tebra. I will count them ; there are 
twelve pair — the middle ones are 
the largest. They form a curious 
hollow shape for the trunk. 

L. Yes. Something like the 
ihape of a Tub. 

Ja, This tulhshaped cavity con- 



tains several important organs— 
such as your heart, and lungs. 
Tou know that when you breathe, 
your lungs expand, or stretch. 
These ribs are so formed that they 
move with your htnga. Put yomr 
hands round your ribs. Ion, and 
breathe. 

Ion. Ah, mammal When I 
breathed, my ribs seemed to rise 
up a little, and then to fall again. 
My lungs seemed to get lai^r, and 
smaller, ancT then my ribs seemed 
to move on purpose to make room 
for them. 

M, The manner in which these 
ribs move, is very beautiful; but 
we will not talk about this motion 
now. Do you see how they are 
joined to the breast bone? 

L, Yes, mamma; they are joined 
with pieces of cartilage, or gristle. 
I suppose that is done, so that they 
may move easily. 

Ion, Not ail of them seem to be 
joined to the breast bone; the top 
ones are — one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven pair are joined to 
this bone, with gristle. The three 
lower pair seem to be joined to the 
gj^tU of the seventh pair of ribe. 
Then, the two lowest pair — ^they 
do not seem to be joined to any- 
thing ; they are loose. They make^ 
altogether, twelve pair of ribs. 

m. Yes. These seven upper 
pair of ribs, which are joined "di- 
rectly" to the breast bone, are 
called Thve Ribs ; and, the five 
lower pair are called False Ribs, 
— ^that is, the three pair joined to 
the true ribs, and the two lower 
pair, the loose ribs. (They are 
sometimes called ^oa/tny ribs.) 

So that we have seven pair of 
true ribs — and five pair of false 
ribs. I ought to have told you 
that the part of the spine to which 
these 12 pair of ribs belong, is called 
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the back. Of the 33 rertebrsB in the 
•«piwB, 7 belong to the neck, 
IS belong to the back, 
5 belong to the loins, 
and the refit to the lower 
|Mrts of your body. Which of yon 
will now describe the ribs fully? 

W, I will, mamma. Thb Bibb 
are twelve pair of curved bones, 
^bich are joined at one end to the 
vertebras of the back, and at the 
other end to the breast bone. 
They thus connect the spine and 
the breast bone, and form a tnb- 
«haped cavihr, which contains the 
heart, and tne lungs. The seven 
upper pair of ribs are joined to the 
i^reast bone by cartilage, and are 
•called 2>iw Ribs ; but the five lower 
pair are only joined by cartilage 
to the seventh rib^ and they are 
called Fa£$eJRi&«. 

3f. Very good, Willie. Now, 
tet Lucy notice the shoulder bone, 
or shoulder blade, as it is called. 

L, The Shoctldes Bladb, 
mamma, is a flat bone, nearly the 
«hape of a triangle, at ^le upper 

r^rt of the back. The narrow end, 
see, is joined to the top of my 
arm. There seems to be a ronnd 
hole for the round end of my arm 
to fit into. 

3f. This round hole is called a 
Modoet. Perhaps, when we have 
had a phouldier of mutton for din- 
iier, you may have noticed this 
«oc1cet at the end of the blade bone, 
where it is joined to the shank 
bone. 

Ion. Now, I will describe the 
Collar Bones, mamma. They 
are thin round bones at the top of 
the breast bone, joining it to the 
shoulder bones. I should think 



they must be very useful to http 
the shoulders tqiartt or <^e tkef 
would fall together, or get too near 
to each other. 

M. That u their use; but not 
all collar bones are alike. As we 
proceed with the Natural Historr, 
you wiU see strange differences m 
the collar bones, and indeed in 
other bones of animals, according 
to the dififerent circumstances thej 
are placed in. 

A Bird, who uses its fore limbo^ 
or wings, to fly with, would soon 
knock its shoulders together with 
the flapping of these wings, so it 
has a amihle collar bone— just likd 
two collar bones. 

A Horse, who uses his fore 
limbs to trot on the ground, has 
not any collar bone. We will find 
out the reasons for these thing! 
one day. 

Now for * the Lesson.* " 

Lesson 9. Thb Fkamewobk oi* 
Vebtebratbd Asjmajlb (cotf 
tinued). 

(5). The other bones of TmB 
Truxk, are a long fiat bone in thi 
/rout, caUed the Bbbast BONBb 

(6.) TSvelve pair of curved bone0^ 
joined to the mine and the breast 
bone, and calted Ribs — the se»ek 
upper pair are called True Ribs ; anf 
we seven lower pair are caXUd False 
Bibs. 

(7.) A pair of broad, flat, triam/" 
gwar iones, calkd Thb ShouldbE 
BLADBS ; and 

(8.) A pair of thin, round bomeB^ 
between Ae breast bone and (fts 
shoulder blades, eaUedTmtCoJJJi^ 

BONES. 



■«« W%^^^«^^^i^ 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

XDBED, BDWT, AKD EDOAB. 

P. Ton heard last week of the 
dread power ** iraperstition,'' which 
kept the minds of the Saxons in 
darkness. 

When Edbed eame to he king 
there was one man amongst the 
priests who had determined to 
become a " saint." This man was 
named Dunstah — ^the same whom 
I spoke of T^hen you heard of the 
trades which die clergy practised. 
In order to be called a saint, he 
knew that he mnst pretend to haye 
had messages from Ood, and, to 
hare done extraordinaiy things. 

Ion. Miraeles, I suppose. 

P. Yes. I should hardly like to 
tell Tou half the wicked inventions 
of uds man — Hiej are too foolish 
tor children to hear. I will just 
mention one or two. 

One of his tales was, that when 
he was very ill, an angel brought 
him, in beo, some medicine, mixed 
np in heaven — that he was going 
to churdi to thank Ood, when the 
devil and some black dogs tried to 
prevent him, but another an^el 
caught him up, and popped lum 
down a hole in the roof. 

He made another tale — *^That 
he was working quietly in his cell, 
when suddenly the devil put in his 
head, and asked him to make him 
something, and that he — Saint 
Dunstan — seized the fellow by the 
nose with his red hot tongs, and 
made him roar horribly.** 

Many more such accounts he 
gave of adventures which no one 
had seen but himself; and of won- 
derful miracles — ^and the poor peo- 
ple believed them all to be true. 
Bo Dunstan was called a Saint 
He was also an Ahbot, which 



means a chief man amongst the 
Monks; and, in time, he became 
an Archbishop, which, you know, 
means the cmef of the bishops. 

The Kino, too, as well as the 
people, believed him; and almost 
everything that Dunstan told him 
to do, he did. Dunstan then made 
a law that every man who became 
a priest should not have any wifs^ 
and forbade any of the cleigymen 
to get married— but, not all of them 
ob^edhim. 

This man had such great inflo- 
ence over the king, that the king 
gave him the charge of the Trea- 
sury of England; the place where 
the money is kept. 

XDWT. 

When Edred died, Edwt, his 
nephew, was placed on the throne. 
He found out that Dunstan was a 
rogue, and that he could not give a 
fair account of the money which 
belonged to the Treasury in 
Edred's reign. So he told the people 
that Dunstan had been stealing, 
and banished him from the king- 
dom. 

Edwt had also been provoked 
to banish this man by his mipudent 
behaviour. He had married a 
beautiful princess, called Elgiva; 
and Dunstan declared that he 
should not do as he liked, and 
tried to prevent him. 

But now that Edwy had ban- 
ished Dunstan, he found that he 
had provoked most dangerous ene- 
mies. 

The Monks, everywhere, called 
him a heretk. They stirred up 
the people with tales about the 
holiness of Dunstan, and made the 
whole nation in an uproar. And, 
now they did a most wicked thing; 
they sent soldiers to the kin^a 
palace, who dragged off his beauti- 
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fill Elgiva, marked her face with a 
,.red hot iron, and carried her away 
from him, to Ireland. Soon after, 
when the dreadful scars on her 
poor face were better, she tried to 
jretum to her husband. Then these 
wicked priests discov^:^ her on 
.berway, caught her, and caused 
jier to be cruelly murdered! 

I feel shocked to tell yon of 
«nch dreadfully inhuman deeds; 
ihey hardly seem fit for you to 
JEttax. And yet, «o blind were the 
miserable Saxons, that they con- 
sidered this cruelty of the monks 
4io be a judgment from God upon 
Bdwy and El^va for manying 
gainst the will of <" ^le Churqh." 

So, the monks then called Dun- 
Stan back again to England; and, 
soon they were slirong enough to 
idiiive "SAmy Mitmy firomfiis throne, 
jand make his little oousifi, Esoak, 
/to be kii^ instead. 

BDGAB. 

: EoaAs was a boy only 13 yean 
itAd ; but when he grew np to De a 
l&an he became a brave king, kept 
the kingdom in good order, and 
kept away the Danes. So great 
Was his power that he onoe caused 
iumself to be fowed ia. a barge by 
ei^ht princes who were wfaject to 
, ^m, and paid him tiibctte. 

He was remarkable, loo, for his 
love of huntisg, and, f<Hr his eare 
in clearing the countiy of wild 
beasts, fie and his soldiers huttted 
the wolsfas hem ustil 4hey cooh 



pletely drove them out of England 
— so that, the Saxon farmers, now, 
were not afraid 6f having their 
sheep stolen, and their children 
kill'ea. The king found, however, 
that ^reat nnmbers of the wolves 
had run away^ and Ittdden tibem- 
selves in the mountains and forests 
of Wales ; so he thought of an es- 
celle&t pian to get rid of them. 
The Weisfa people havng been 
ooitquered by the English, wece 
oyiged to pay them a laige sum. 
of money eveiy year as Irtbiift. 
So, the king said to the Welsh-*- 
** In future, isBtead of paying nte 
your tribute in money, yon naay 
bring me Wohei* headg^SOO eveiV 
year." The Weldiraen tiiea wuk 
very glad to save their money, maA 
set to work to kill the woives every 
year, in such eunest, tliart soon, 
Done remained to be kilted. 

King Edgai^ although dettir 
and l^ve, was not, I am sony to 
say, a good kit^. As Danstaii 
and the priests had mam him 
king, he was so foolish as to be- 
lieve a31 they said to him, and to 
let his mind be guided by th«B« 
You wiU not wonder that he did 
some wicked deeds. HennrdeiiBd 
a nobleman that he mieht havie 
his wife for himsetf; and,— ^ah! I 
had better not tell you any more 
dreary tales of widcedness. 

He was a brave king, but, beiiq; 
led by cruM and superst^ous men, 
be did many shocking aetion*. 

He died in the year 97A. 



TO A RED-BREAST. 



IJTITLS bird, with bosdm red, 
Weloome to my .hamble ^isd. 
pftily near my talds Steal, 
While I pick my seanty bbmI; 
^obinot, UWe thoagh thaw be, 



But m east a crumb to €hee. 
Oome, my fathered friend, agtfta| 
WeU Hum kaow'st tbe brofca |aM| 
Ask of me thy daily stonB^ 
JBfar wsloMoa to mj doMk 
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WATER 

M, You did not finish your 
"description" of WaUr last week. 

W* No, mamm% we only gave 
you its qualities; bat I have thought 
of three more qualities since then. 
If you put a ship on the water, you 
know it will float — the water will 
bear it up. 

M. Yes; and that quality you 
will find in all liquids. Because 
they have this quality, you may 
say that they are hw)yant 

W. And, again, mamma, if you 
poured some water on a piece of 
sugar, it would get between the 
particles of the sugar, and separate 
them — just as the liquid. Tea, or 
the liquid. Coffee, would. 

Ion, You mean it would <£»- 
aoheit. 

M* That is what Willie means ; 
and, because water dissolves sub- 
stances, it 4s said to be solvent. 

W. Then, tea, and coffee are 
Bolveut ; and aQ liquids, I suppose, 
«— «in, and brandy. 

M. Yes. But gin and brandy 
are spirits. They are strong sol- 
vents, and will dissolve substances 
that cannot be dissolved in water. 
Water wiU not dissolve camphor, 
but spirits wilL 

W, But, mamma, I have thought 
of a &ird quality. Before the 
water can separate the particles of 
the sugar, it must work its way in 
between them — ** soak" in, I mean. 
All thin liquids will do this. 
If you pour water or- oeer on the 
floor, how soon it soaks between 
the fibres of the wood ! 

Now, because it sepcarates the 
particles of a thing^ it is called sol- 
vent; but, because it soaks between 
tnem 80 easily, what is it called ? 

M. The proper thing to say is, 



that it is penetratimff'^2^ liquidft 
penetrate. 

lorn. And fluids which are thiniMr 
than liquids are very penetra^ng*. 
Air is. How the wind penetrate!,, 
even through a oloth coat, and 
makes you cold; and so doea 
smoke. 

W, Yes ; but I was thinking of 
the qualities of the water. Beeauaa 
it is liquid, it is penetraiing. Be* 
cause it is penetrating, it is seheiiU 

And, because it is solvent 

Ion, Ah, that will show us one 
of its effeeU^ Because it is solvenfy 
we take the wateivji^ in the-mom-t 
ing, pour some water into the basing 
and put our hands in it. Then yoa. 
know what happens. The water 
penetrates between the little crackv 
of our fingers, dissolves the dirty 
and carries it away. So^ there is 
an effect—it is cleansing. And w!» 
may say the first effect is this^ 
mamma, — it is liquid, penetrat- 
ing, and solvent; ikwefore, it is 
cleansing. Now for some mov» 
effects. 

W, We can soon discover its 
other effects. I will drink it alli 
up, and will tell you -how I feeL 
We do not want to observo it any 
longer : that is, we do not want to 
observe with our se:nses — so I'ft 
drink it. 

I(m, Well, Willie, how do yo» 
feel? 

W, I can't tell yet. Why, I feel 
that it is rather coolinq — ^that is an 
effect I And I think I'm refreshed 
a little after talking so much. It 
is refreshii^, 

I'm not «ftmMZatec? very much — 
not at all, I think. 

L, But, Willie, if you were to 
faint, and I threw some on you, it 
would stimulate yon. 

W, Yes— then it would revive 
me! The coldness in it would do 
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that — so it is revwmg. That will 
make four effects. 

3f. And again, WiUie, Fll teU 
jou something. When yon were 
about four years old, you were 
rather a weak child ; so I took you 
te-Breadstairs, and bathed you in 
the Sea-water, until it strengthened 
you. 

TT. That was very kind of you, 
manmia. And the water produced 
an effect, certainly ; for I am very 
strong now — it is strengthening, 

L. And when water comes down 
from the clouds, Willie, it produces 
an effect on the flowers. It 
strengthens them — or, at least, it 
improTes the earth, so that they 
grow better. 

M. Yes. It makes it more fer- 
tile; or, it fertilizes it, as we say 
-HBO it ia fertilizing. 

W, That will make six different 
e^^te altogether, nuunmal Please 
to let me say them. Now — ^Because 
the water is liquid, it is penetrat- 
ing, solvent, and cleansing. It is 
also cooling, refreshing, reyiving^ 
strengthening, and fertUizing. 

I(m, And now, mamma, may I 

f'ye a full description of water? 
will say all the properties and 
effects that we have discovered. 

I have written them all in a 
fltring, on a piece of paper, and 
they make a very long account — 
Listen — 

Water is 
thin, 
fluid, 
liquid, 
bright, 
sparkling, 
clear, 

transparent, 
tasteless, 
inodorous, 
inanimate, 



inorganic, 

and reflective. 

Becmueitis 

liquid, it ia 

penetrating, 

solvent, and 

cleansing. 

It is also 

cooling, 

refresMn^ 

reviving, 

strengthening, 

and fertilizing. 
There, manmia I and that is a 
"true account** of the water. 

M, 1 think you have described 
it very fairly, although there are 
some properties which you have 
omitted. But, do you think this is 
such a description, that if you were 
to say it over slowly to any man 
who had never seen water, he could 
form an idea of it in his mind? 

Ion, Yes, mamma — I think so. 
That is, if he knew the meaning of 
the words. But I should hanUy 
think that a blind man couii 
know the meaning of the word 
"liquid." Hi you were to say 
to him — "Its particles hold toTO- 
ther enough to form a drop,'* he 
would say to you, " Please to say 
it over again," and he would tiy 
and think in his mind how it looks. 
But ;no ; I do not think any one 
could imagine such a thing as. 
water! 

M, Nor do I, Ion. A man most 
see water to know what it is. 
Well, we have more to learn about 
water yet. We have to notice what 
men can do with it, because it has 
these properties and effects. 

You may depend upon it, that 
every quakty in the water was 
put there for some good purpoae 
or another.— We wul finuh our- 
lesioii next week. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND* 

WIKDESMBBB. 

Mr DEAR Childben, — 

It would take too long a tiine to 
tell yoa of all tiiat Peg and I saw, 
on onr road from Ullswater to 
Windermere. We stopped at a 
rich and lovely dale called JVout- 
hechso called from the beck^ or 
brook, flowing throng it. 

We stood on Troutbeck bridce, 
and tried to eet a good view of the 
lake, of whidi I had caught many 
fine glimpses already; but it was 
too late in the evening now, to see 
anything distinctly ; so I resolved 
Uy Bleep at the inn here, and start 
again the next morning. 

"Take the road to Low- Woodinn, 
BIT ! and, just about a mile before 
you reach there, you will get a 
yiew of the lake. It is the best 
yiew, too, sir, except that of Ray- 
rigg bank.** 

As Peg walked comfortably 
along, I was busy observing more 
strange shapes in the mountains, 
ihou^ some of the distant ones 
were still surrounded by clouds. 
The mist, however, cleared off 
rapidly — and just as the sun was 
iMnghtening up, I found myself on 
the highest part of the road, where 
a most splendid prospect suddenly 
bnnt upon me. 

There, spread out before me, was 
the clear bright sheet of water, 
laiger than that of UUswater, 
dotted here and there with islands, 
and presenting an appearance too 
beautiful for me to describe. Prom 
the place where I stood, nearly all 
the Islands could be distinctly and 
d«»riy seen. I found that, aho- 

SiUier, there were thirteen. One of 
em, which was called " Cnrwen's 
IsUmd," was mudi larger than the 



others, with a white, round-topped 
building upon it. It was covered 
with fine woods, and edged all 
round with rocks. 

It is of no use for me to try and 
rive you an idea of the beauty of 
tibe lake. You cannot imayine the 
reflections of the dark purple sha- 
dows in some parts — and the bright 
gleams of sunshine which gave the 
rest of the water the appearance of 
glass. Think of a sheet of glass 
several miles in length! You 
cannot imagine the beautiful re- 
flections of the blue sky, and the 
white "flying clouds" which seem- 
ed to be chasing each other over 
the hills, and, in the water at the 
same time. 

I watched the fishing boats mov- 
ing lazily and quietly alon^ the 
edge of the distant shore ; and two 
Utue sailing boats belonging togen- 
tlemen living in the island. Q^ere 
were large flocks of wild fowl, which 
frequently sprang up from the rocks 
in the smaller islands, and then, 
after wheeling round and round In 
ihe air, and %ing about for some 
time, settled down on the lake; 
some of them swimming together 
in groups; some forming long rows 
or files, following each other, and 
never keeping in a straight line, 
but cutting afi manner of flgures 
on the suitace with the tracks they 
left behind them; whilst others 
were dipping head first into the 
water and rising again — making 
" somersets " — flapping their sides 
— splashingthemsetves — skimming 
the bright surface rapidly — plung- 
ing once more into the water, then, 
out again — and so, continually 
" sporting on the wing." 

The scenery around the lake 
also delighted me; — ^bui, as I said, 
I cannot describe it. Words can 
C^ve you no idea of the distant 
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hills, or " pikes,** as they are called, 
rising above each other in long 
lines d blue, — of the lines of grey 
hiHs which were nearer, — of the 
glad green on those which were 
nearer still, — of the dark green 
shades, and deep blackness in the 
thick woods around them, — of their 
rich tints of olive-green, yellow, 
dark purple, and brown,— of the 
beautiful mansions with their 
smooth velvet la>vns, which now 
and then peeped out, with some- 
times a fresh yellow buttercup 
meadow, dotted with cows and 
sheep. But, there! again I cannot 
describe it, dear children, and can 
only say, as I once read in a book — 

" It would be mere vanitv to try 
and describe a scene which beggars 
all description. Taken altogether, 
it may be compared to a lookine- 
glass of immense size, and rude 
shape, set in a huge frame, adorned 
with the grandest carvings and 
lace-work in a variety of the rich- 
est colours, and all the beauty of 
nature's perfect workmanship." 

So, as I sat looking and won- 
dering — forgetting Peg and myself 
— feeling only how calm and hea- 
venly were the works of God — Lo! 
— ^PUFP I PUPF I — another cough 
— and then another— with a strange 
wheezing noise. Then the noise 
of a fiddle, and a harp, with a 
heavy cloud of black smoke from 
behind a rock projecting into the 
lake, told me that the works of 
man were near, in the shape of the 
steamer " Lady of the Lake." 
She was filled with all sorts of 
noisy folks from Manchester, who 
had come up by the last " Excur- 
sion train." So, although the steamer 
looked pretty, as I did not like the 
fiddle and noise, I went away to 
breakfast. 

I cannot tell you of all the 
pla/ces I saw on the next day ; but 
2S0 



I would just say, that one part 
of the leikQ Is very nairow; and 
there is a ferry-boat, in which 
the people evoss. to the op- 
posite shore. After stoj^ng at 
the ferry-house to take dinner, 
I hired a little skifF, and two mssBf 
and had a delightful row across the 
water, to the large island, called 
Curwen's Island, or Belle Isle. 

One of the watermen walk^ 
with me round this beautiful place, 
on a gravel path, nearly two miles 
long. We then walked up the hiU, 
to the stately mansion, and stopped 
at a point from which may be seen 
one of the grandest, iha mosi 
magnificent landscapes which 
Enpland ever presented to the 
delighted eyes of a traveller. 

On our return, the watermen 
gave me some information aboi^ 
the^A in the lake. It not onl; 
abounds with trout, but with a fisib 
called the char. This fish is aboo^ 
twice the size of a herring — of ai^ 
olive green at the back, while some 
of its lower parts are white, aad 
others, especially the fins, of a 
bright red colour. They said thai 
not everybody was allowed to fis^ 
he^e, but that the lake was divided 
into five large districts. 

The owners of the lake kt 
these districts to the fishermen^ 
who pay so much money for reni 
every year, — just as your papa 
pays rent to "the landlord'' for 
his house. These men told mey 
too, of the great clouds and heavy 
showers whidi come on so snd-^ 
denly, and of the violent squalls oC 
wind, which raise waves on the 
lake, and storms, almost as fearfn) 
as those on the sea. 

W, Just like the waves on iho 
Lake we read about in the Testa* 
ment, when Christ'a disciples wen 
tossed about so. 

After wandering about on tlie 
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shores of the lake, and yisiting 
some of the smaller islands, or 
Holmes, as they are called (for 
"Holme" is the Saxon word for 
island), I reached the southern 
end of ^e lake, crossed Newhy 
bridge, and set ont for the laige 
market-town Kendal. 

On mjr way, I picked up some 
information on the "soil" of West- 
moreland, which you ma^ like^ to 
hear. It appears that this county 
derires its name from the wide, 
open fnoors on its western side-^ 
larger than those of Cimiberland — 
where numbers of geese are fed. 
Other birds, caUed grouse, which 
Q)ortsmen are (otA of shooting, 
are also found in these moors. 

I had almost ^mrgottea io teU 
fovL something I h^ noticed on 
^e road, which we Vill put in the 
liistory of the county's "surface." 

Some of the old mansions here, 
and many more of the farm-houses 
"Which I passed, were built, not of 
«lay, or bricks, but of strong stones. 
¥hese houses were surrounded by 
laree yards, mth yeiy thick and 
lu|^ stonc'-walls. On making in- 
l|uiry, I found that most of the 
Bouses were built, perhaps, 400 
▼ears ago, in the time before Eng- 
land and Scotland were made into 
one kingdouL 



At that time, Westmoreltfftd 
being a border country, like Nor- 
thumberland, there were very fre- 
quent fights and "frays" here. 
House burning, and robbeiywas 
continually happening, for tiie hills 
were infested with robbers. These 
border robbers, who were some- 
times English, and sometimes 
Scotch, were called Mois Troopers, 
and they procured their food- by 
coming down on the plains at nigh^ 
and carrying off the cattle and sl^ep 
by force. Therefore every farmer 
was obliged to fortify his house ; 
to drive in his cattle and sheep 
from- the fields, before evening 
time ; and to shut them up in his 
strong courtyard, for protection, 
where they were guarded by strong 
and faithful watch-dogs. 

Both Peg and I enjoyed our- 
selves so much in this part of the 
countiy, that we were not anxious 
to reach Kendal until evening. 
There, just after supper time, I 
made some "Notes" on the diffe- 
rent places we had seen — but I am 
really so tired and sleepy, dear 
children, that I don't think I can 
sit up to copy them. You shall 
have them next week. 

Oood night, dear children! 
Your faithful friend, 

Henbt Youno. 
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Old England tatmesX 

No power shall sever 
If y hsart from the land of my hirOi. 

'I^a the land of the brave, 

Whieh none shall enslave; 
'Tis the happiest land upon earth ; 
'Tis the happieBt land upon earth ; 

'Tis the land of the fine ; 

So'it ev«r ShaH be. 
Which BO earthly power can bind ; 

Bre Britons be slaves, 

She shall sink in the waves. 
And leara not a vestige behinu. 



If the African stand 

Bat once on her strand, 
That moment his freedom he grains , 

A captive no more, 

He leaps on her shon. 
And breaks from him slavery's chains ; 
And breaks from him slaveiy s ohaios ; 

Dear land of my birth I 

Brightest spot upon earth I 
From thee my heart never shall roam; 

But ffladl^ ril prize, 

The blessings that rise, 
From Bnglond, my country, my home. 
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HONESTY. 

IHTBODUCTOBT LESSON. 

X. Are we to have another pro- 
verb to-day, papa? 

P. Not to-day. We will now 
begin another cotcrse of lessons— 
and, when we have finished it we 
will learn some new proverbs for a 
^anse. 

W, The last course was on 
Tbuth. 

P. And our new course will be 
on a principle which is very much 
Uke truth. 

Ion, But — ^what is a prindphi 

P. Ah, — there we must stop. 
Xet us consider what a principle 
J8, and understand it properly. 
^JHiis is why you must consider. 
A principle is a very important 
thing. It is of no use for you to 
ffrow and be men, unless you have 
Earned some good principles. You 
liad better die.' But when you 
get some "principles;" — if they 
are good ones, you wiU be happy 
and all men will love you. If 
they are &{«/— then you will be 
miserable, aye, and all men will 
despise you! It will not matter 
how learned you are, — no matter 
how rich you are — ^you will never 
'niold up your head like a man," 
but as you sneak along the street, 
people will point to you and sa^ — 
** Poor fellow, no one respects mm, 
he has no principles.^* 

W. Oh! — ^then, please make us 
understand what principles are, 
papa* 

P. Well! You remember the 
moral tale that Ion made un — ^how 
liucv and Ada beat two hara-work- 
\ng boys in weeding the garden. 



W. Yes, because they went on 
slowly, and with such care. 

P. And it was the "going on 
slowly" which made them succeed 
so well. It was a principle in them 
which made them work slowly. 
We call it the cautious principle. 
It is a principle which children do 
not learn very soon. 

W. No, papa — at least boya 
don't. Tm never cautious. 

Ion. And girls do not always. 
That was why Bobamond made 
excuses^ She had not learned the 
cautious principle, and spoke too 
quickly. 

W. That was why Hose spoilt 
that tune when she was playing it. 
She played in such a hurry, and 
had not learned the "cautious 
principle." 

Ion. That was why Mrs. Fearce'a 
son Abthus became so poor, — he 
tried to get rich too fast, for he had 
not learned the "cautious prin- 
ciple." 

P. The ''cautious principle," 
then, would ha'w been useful to 
Bosamond, Bose, and Artliur, 
You know how useful it was to 
Alfbed, Mrs. Fearce's other son. 

L. Ah! It was that principle 
which made him succeed in his 
business. Why, a principle is as 
good as money $ — ^perhaps it is 
worth more, now I think about it; 
— ^because Arthub had a great 
deal of money left him by his aunt. 

P. Yes, principles are worth 
more than money. Listen — 

Our grocer mis a large shop, 
and he does more business than 
the other grocers. 

"Yes, sir," he said to me one 
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day—" my prices are just as high 
as any other grocer's — quite as 
high as old Scrogdns's. But then, 
I always sell good things. I don't 
want tp^ get a lai'ge profit, so I 
always sell the btst articles I can 
find, and treat everybody very well." 
■ L. That is a principle — a good- 
natured principle. 

P. Yes. He called it a liberal 
principle, which means the same 
thing — "I do business, sir, on a 
liberal principle," he said to me. 

And " old Scroggins" — why, he 
only gives his customers common 
sugar for fivepence; — and sells 
other common articles because 
they do not cost him so much as 
good things. So he thinks he will 
knake more profit, and will get 
rich sooner. 

L. That shows that he only 
thinks about himself. Then that 
is an ill-natured principle. Tou 
would say it is Mn-liberal, I suppose. 

P. No, the proper word is il- 
liberal. That 18 what we call a 
man when he cares too much for 
himself, and not enough for others. 

These two principles are not so 
Important when theyare only prin- 
ciples of trade. Yet, see what 
they do / They make one grocer 
rich, and the otner — 

W, Poor.'— What a poking little 
8hop Scroggins»s is. 

P. Here is another principle. At 
Islington, where your uncle lives, 
there were once a great many 
omnibuses — brown, white,. yellow, 
ftnd green ones. But the green 
omnibuses, " The Favorites,*' 
began to be different from all the 
others — for, as regularly as the 
clock struck eight, one of them 
would pass the end of your uncle's 
street, — ^then, twenty minutes after- 
wards came another— and another 
exactly twenty minutes after 
that ; and, so on. They were 
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always truB to their time, so thqr 
beat all the other omnibuses. 

Ion. Ah, they were regular ! — or 
" punctual," that is the word to use. 
That is a principle — ^Fundtualitr. 
I think I see now what a principle 
is — it is a sort of rule, A man 
finds out a plan which is right and 
good. Then he says to h!m$el( 
" That is a good plan— I will keep 
to it always" — ^so he makes a rule 
of it. 

P. Yes, and thuis it becomes otk 
of his principles. But — oh, ther^ 
are greater — ^far greater principles 
than those which we have been 
talking about. , 

W. I think I know one, papa; I 
have just thought of it. There 
are two boys in our school whii 
never quarrel with anybody. Th^ 
are brothers. If anybody treats 
them badly they are iind to hiiOi 
and that is tt^ir rule always-^theit 
principle. And now all the boj9 
in the school are their friends ^-^ 
they have not any enemies. 

P. Ah, that is the principle of 
LoyB. The principle which bringk 
peace on earth and good-will to* 
wards men. Love brings peace. 

W. Yes, papa. Peace is iSbk 
effect of love ; we have been learning 
about " effects" lately. Love was 
Alfred's principle when he liad 
conquered the Danes — and so 
there was peace. 

Ion. And it was Athelstane's 
principle. Don't you rememl^ 
when he had conquered those threo 
kings, how he treated them with 
kindness ? It had the same efiect» 

L. And when he gave the Welsh 
king his kingdom again, he madd 
peace. Ah ! — If we could make an 
^ Object lesson" on Love, we might 
find out many more effects perhaps. 

P. Yes; a long time hence,— 
wiien you are much older— we wItt 
make lessons, like your Objeol 
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loaaoDBy on "piindples." Then 
we wiQ find out their qnalitiei, 
and effects too. 

Ion, Then, we should find, of 
course, that there are good and 
bad principles. 

P. True, Ion. And all tlj • 
principles you haye, make up what 
18 called jonr charactery — so now, 
perhaps, jou can tell me why you 
learn ^* Moral lessons." 

X. I can tell you, papa. You 
want us to see which principle!^ 
are good, that we may learn to ^ 
good characters. 

Ion. Yes — goodnioraZdiaractcrs 
-—I have heard about ''moral 
characters." 

W. And there are reUgious cha- 
Tacters,too. 

L. I think I can tell, papa, whidh 
of the principles we haye been 
talking about are good ones — 
Tne cautious princ^le is agood 

principle, 
The liberal principle is a good 

principle. 
The prmdph of punctuality is 

a good one — ^and 
The pnncwle of love — 

JP. Ah, that IS a nigher principle 
than the others. All moral pnn- 
ciples are parts of religion, but 
loye forms a very large part of it. 

Yes, dear children. Xoye is the 
^reat principle of the great God ! — 
and, when His Spirit shall help 
yovL to think of His wonderfcd 
goodness, and shall thus help you 
to feel His loye, you vriU easily 
learn LoyB to God. This is the 
highest principle of all. You were 
put down in mis world on purpose 
to learn it. Shall I tell yon what 
joa will dob then? 



L. Yes, dear papa, please. 

P. Then, you will be full of 
gratitude to him for saving yon, 
and making you his chilaren— 
and, you ynjl sa^, " I will not try 
to get moral principles only to 
please myself," — ^but, " I will try 
and find out eyeiy good principle 
that I may be better fitted to serve 
God. ril show him my love br 
trying to please him." ThenlshaU 
know that you are '* taught of God" 
and are reugious characters. 

Now, understand this difference^ 
If you try to get good principles for 
your own go^ men you wUl be— 

W. Moral characters. 

P. But when Grod has taught 
you to learn moral principles that 
YOU may serve him, then you will 
be — 

Ion, Heligious characters. 

P. Remember this. Ion, and all 
of you. Do not stop by learning 
to be moral characters, but ask 
our Father to teach you that yon 
may always live to His glory I 

L, Have you finished, papa? 

P. Yes. There are many more 
principles to talk about — ^but, we 
shall nnd them out as we go on. 
They all spring from the one grand 

{>rinciple we have already been 
earning, which is the foundation 
of the others. 

L, You mean the principle 
"Truth," papa, — but how can it be 
Refoundation of g(^od principles? 

P, 1 will answer that question 
for you next week, when we have 
our first lesson on Honesty. Yon 
will see then how truth leads to 
honest^i if I can make you under- 
stand ». 
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VEBTEBRATED ANIMALS. 
Willie's frame woaK—THB head. 
M. Come, Willie, sit down — we 
have looked at the bones of your 
trwHc ; pray, sir, .which part would 
yon please should be examined 
next ? 



W, I tliink that HKf 
the most important part of all ; I 
said so at first. . please to nudn 
some remarks on my head. 

if. Very well. Papa has luadA 
a drawing of the bones of jvm 
head for 70a. Here it li^ 
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He has also made an ^ obHqne Una" 
on it, to show you how it may be 
divided into twd parts. Will you 
look carefully at the picture, and 
tell me what is the exact position 
of this line. 

Ion, I will, mamma. The ob- 
lique line begins at the ear, and 
slants in an upward direct! -^n, 
across to the eyebrow. 60, it di- 
vides the head into two parts. 
What is the upper part called ? 

M. The upper part is called 
the Skull. 

H^. And the lower part — 

M. Just put your nands tipon 
fliat part of your head! 

Tr. I feel now — ^it is my face. 
So the head has two great parts — 

1. The Skull. 

2. The Face. 

M, Ton know, I dtire jay, what 
very important organ is placed in- 
side your skull. 

W, Yes, mamma — ^my Brain. 

M, Think, then. This-^ull is 
formed as a case for your brain. 
238 



Cases are generally used for pfi»-^ 
serving things; and, as die brain 
is such an important ovgan — 

Ion, It deserves a veiy good 
case toprotect it. 

M, You may be sure, aS God 
made this skull, that it is the best 
case which could have been made. 
So, now we will set to work and 
think about it. The objeijt of lh» 
skull is to protect the brain-^ 
what is there in the sicull v^ieli 
makes it so well fitted (or its ob- 
ject? Suppose you notice, first, Ito 
different parts. 

W. I will, mamma. The parts 
of the skull are, 1st, 1^ bone ki 
front — ^the Ibi-ehead bone. 

M, Or, you may say, «T1ie 
frontal bone.** 

W, And, here, beliind the fron- 
tal bone, is a laiger bone, wfakh 
forms the side» -of tb6 sk^, «nd 
the top. There are two, I sup- 
pose — one on each side. They 
make the great wall of the skull. 

M. Yes, they are somet^inei 
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called the wall bones— but more 
frojp&Aj **The parietal bones.** 

£m. And here Is a smaller bone 
wt the back of the'sktill, in l^e 
kwer part. 

M, That bone has a long 
name, which yon mnst take pains 
to remember — ^it is called "The 
Occipital bone.** 

X. And here is a bone at the 
side of the head, below the parie- 
tal bone. 

M. That is the bone of your 
temple — it is called the Temporal 
bone, from the Latin word, Tern- 
pora. 

Here is the first question for 
you, — ]Vky should the skull con- 
sist of these three bones, instead 
of being all in one piece? 

W. 1 can't tell, mamma, and 
rm sure that I have been think- 
ing. 

3/. Perhaps, then, I had better 
teH yon. Suppose that the skull 
consisted of one piece. Then, if 
I were to strike your skull, the 
olow would be felt throughout the 
whole of it — ^but, now, if I strike 
your frontal bone, it will be felt 
onfy in that bone, and not in the 
others, because they are separate. 
Ion. Ah! that is a very good 
plan. 

W. And I have been noticing 
those bones, mamma. How curi- 
ously they are joined together. 

L. Yes, they have edges some- 
tidng like those of a saw, or the 
edge of a rose leaf. 

3f. Such edges, from the Latin 
word serra, a saw, are called 
"Serrated" edges. 

Ion. And these edges fit in be- 
tween each other, or are dovetailed 
together, as the cai*penter would 
say. That is done that they may 
AGt easily be separated. 

W. Now I will say the first part 
4f|he dercription — Write, Lucy. 



"The Skull consists of font 
separate bones, — 

1. The Frontal bone, 

2. The Parietal bore, 

3. The Occipital heme, 

4. The Temporal bones;— 
these' bones have serrated edges, 
and are dovetailed together, so 
that they may not easily be scpar 
rated." 

L, You have not stated whtf 
there are several bones in tho 
skull, Willie. 

W. No, that does not belong to 
the description. If we want to 
know the reason why, wc mus^re- 
member it. 

M. Let us next look at the 
shape which these bones give to 
the skull. Is it a square shape? 

Ion. No J if we had square 
heads, we should always be knock- 
ing the comers oif. Its shape ia 
round, and the shape at the top 
is like an arch.. 

M. Let us see if this arched 
shape is the best that could have 
been given to it. — We want the 
skull to be very strong. 

When men form a railway tun- 
nel, what shape do they find to be 
the best to prevent the earth from 
falling in? 

L. The railway tunnels / have 
seen, have always been long 
arches — and the Thames Tunnd 
too. 

W. And thej build railroads on 
arches, mamma. 

Ion, And they build bridges on 
arehes, too, — I suppose that is be- 
cause the arehes can bear the 
weight of the carts and omni* 
buses. 

M. Yes, and, perhaps, men 
learned that an arch is the strong- 
est form from their own skulls. The 
airch on the top of your head is 
the best possible form that can be 
given to it 
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W. I think so, xnammAy becaose 
I often get very hard knocks on 
my head, in the play-gronnd at 
Bdiool-- but it has not cracked 
yet So we will put that down in 
the second part of the description. 
Will yon write, Lucy? 

"The bones form together an 
arched shape, which form gives 
greater strength to protect the 
brain." 

M. I should remind you, Wil- 
lie, that as you srow older you 
will not be so wdl able to bear 
such knocks, and must learn to be 
more careful. In our first lesson 
on bones, I told you that the bones 
of the baby, and of young people, 
are more soft and elastic than 
tiiose of men. That is why the 
baby was not killed last week when 
he fell from nurse's lap on the 
floor, with such a violent blow. 
Such a blow would, perhaps, have 
killed your papa. 

W. Because his bones are more 
brittle — but, then, theyare thicker. 

M. No, they are not much 
thicker, for the quality, thickness, 
would not be a good one for pro- 
tecting the brain. You know what 
is meant by vibrating — ^you have 
seen the wires of the piano vi- 
brate. 

Ion, Yes, they shake very^ quick- 
ly, and tremble — so do the harp 
strings, when they are pulled. 

M. And so does your sktdl when 
it is struck. Now, if the bones of 
your papa's skuU were very thick, 



they would vibrate more than if 
they were thin. If he received a 
hard blow, the vibration would be 
too great, and, passing through to 
the bnun, would injure it vexy 
much. Such a strong vibration 
would be more likely to kill him 
than a wound penetrating the 
brain itself. 

As you become a man, your 
skull will be beautifidly changed 
to protect you from such aoci* 
dents. Some of these bones, as 
they become thicker, actually split 
into two layers — just as a thick 
slice of bread is sometimes cut 
into two thin slices. Then, be- 
tween these two layers of bone, a 
vei^ soft substance is formed, 
which serves to keep them apart. 

X. Just as you might put the 
butter between two tmn slices of 
bread, instead of outside. 

M, Yes. And this alteration in 
the bones of the skull almost pre- 
vents any of its vibrations from 
reaching the brain. The skull 
protects it perfectW'. You may 
think about this. How God takes 
care of every part of ust He is 
always caring for us, from the 
time when we are little children, 
to the time when we are old men. 
You can, when you get older, 
learn more of your skull, — ^but, 
even now, you may say from your 
lesson, 

<*The skull is beautifully fitted 
by the Creator for its object} whieh 
is to protect the brain.** 



THE 8MILB OF THOSE WE LOVE. 

To the rose the sun is welcome, 

As she blushes beneath his gleam, 
The lily lifts her snowy head 

To greet his fervid beam t 



There is Joy, and light, and gladnesi^ 
Where his glowing footst^ rov«i 
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But the sun of our existence 
Is the smile of those we lorel 



And what the son is to the flowVi 
Still true tho' he may rore, 

Is that brightest joy the heart oan Mt 
The smile of those we love ! 
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, THE SAXOK KINGDOM. 

KDWABD THE HABTTB, BTHKLBED, 
EDMUND IBONBIDE. 

\ AT. In our lesson on Bdqas, I 
told yon of one ofhis wicked acts. He 
mnrdered a nobleman, because he 
wanted that nobleman's wife, who 
was called Elfbida. Now, what 
kind of a woman must ElMda have 
been to many a king who had 
murdered her husband r 

L» I shoiUd think she was yeiy 
foolish — 

M, And eyen wicked. The his- 
tory books say that she was a proud, 
cruel woman ; and you will find 
this to be true. 

When Edgar died (in the year 
975), he left two sons. Edwabd, 
15 years old, was the son of his 
/N^wife; andETHELBBD, a little 
boy 7 years old, the son of El- 
fiida. Elfnda wished that her own 
boy should be king, but Dunstan, 
who still had great power^ said that 
the eldest son had the most right, 
and that Ethelred was too young. 
And the people said so too ; so, 
t^y made Edward king. 

EDWABD THE MABTTB. 

Edward was an innocent good 
king; but he only reigned four 
years, for I am sorry to say that his 
wicked step-mother determined to 
murder him, so that her own boy 
might reign instead. This is how 
she did it. Edward was always yenr 
kind to his little brother Ethelred, 
and to his step-mother EUrida; and 
one day he came to see her at Corfe 
Oastle. He did not suppose that 
she would do any wickedness to 
him, and as he was ^ing away he 
asked for some wme to dnnk. 
Whilst he was sitting on his horse, 
drinking, Elfrida silently called one 
of her servants, who went behind 
ft&d stabbed him in t&e back. 



The horse ran awar. Edward soon 
faintedirom loss of blood. He then 
fell off and was dragged along the 
ground with his foot in the stump 
until he died. The people were 
yery much shocked at the wicked 
Elfrida, and I should think must 
haye disliked her very much ; in- 
deed, she must haye felt yery 
wretched all her life. 

There is something, dear chil- 
dren, which you may learn even 
from this bad queen. Mind, and 
haye nothing to do or say with 
wicked people. Ask God to make 
you ashamed of wickedness, and 
keep you away from it. 8ay to 
Him, ^^Lead us not into tempta- 
tion." 

If Elfrida, when Edgar asked her 
to be his queen, had said to him, 
*' You are a wicked man, I will haye 
nothing to do with you," she might 
not haye become so wretched — 
but, you see that haying once done 
wrong, she became worse and worse 
until she was as bad as her hus- 
band, and eyen committed mur- 
der her own self. 

ETHELBED. 

What sort of a king do yon think 
Ethelred would make ? Kings are, 
what other men often aroy just what 
their: mothers make them. 1 once 
read in a French book these words : 
" Eyery great man is the son of his 
mother," which means that he has 
been attended to more by his 
mother than his father, or any one 
else. 

Alfred had a good mother, so he 
was a good king. Poor Ethelred 
had a bad mother, one who watf 
foolish and wicked; so^ what would 
he be? 

L. A wicked and a foolish king, 
yery likely. 

if. Indeed he was. He was so 
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foolish timt the people nicknRrocd 
Hm "The Unready;** for, when the 
Bancs came to rob and kill as be- 
fore, he was never ready to meet 
tbcni. You will hear soon, how he 
was so wicked that, when he could 
not conquer these Danes, he cruelly 
murdered every one, just as a but- 
cher would kill so many sheep. 

L. Ah, he learned that from his 
mother. 

AI, I hardly feel inclined to trou- 
ble you with \he history of such a 
man ; hut, there are two or three 
things concerning him which arc 
worth, noticiiifr. 

The Arclibishop Dimstan put the 
crown on his head, and made him 
kinpr. Duustan then made him take 
an pttth tiint he would rcip^n pro- 
perty ; and, thus, Ethclred was the 
iirst kinr; that ever took an oath at 
his coronation. 

Dunstan soon after died — for he 
was now an old man — but he had 
durinpr the rcijm of Edpjar behaved 
himself so )>adly, that he lost his 
good name at last — few people 
called him " Saint." 

As soon as Ethclred was cro\\'ncd 
the Danes came again. The king 
then tried to drive them back, but 
could not do so ; so, to make them 
go away, he gave them some money. 

This was a very bad plan ; for 
the Danes saw that he only gave it 
them from fear — that it was not 
kindness like the conduct of Athel- 
Btane — so, they tookhismoncy, and 
laughed at him ; and, the next ycai 
they came back for more, travelling 
over the country, and killing the 
people until the money was given 
to them. Once he gave the Danes 
£10,000; again, £30,000; again, 
£3G,000 ; and then £48,000 after 
thflt. 

Thus, the Danes who v/ere living 
in England became insolent, idle, 
and hKy, living like Lords, in what 
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was then called the height of Inx- 
uiy; for, it is said that they combed 
t/ieir hair once a-day^ bathed once a 
week, often changed their clothes, 
and were called Luro-danes, or 
Lord Dakes. 

Then, when Etfielred conld not 
get rid of them, he committed the 
wicked act I told you of. One Sun- 
day, the 13th of November, 1002, 
when it was their time for bathing, 
he caused them all— men, women, 
and children — to be put to death. 

Wickedness leads to wickedness 
— murder leads to murder — war 
brings more war. So when Sweth 
the King of Denmark heard of this 
act, he declared that hjC would not 
rest until he had murdered some 
English., for ** revenge.'* lie came 
with a lai-ge fleet of ships, attacked 
the English with more fury than 
ever, slaughtered thousands ; and, 
after some vears, he drove Ethclred 
from England into Normandy, and 
took possession of his kingdom. 

It happened however, that, about 
six weeks afterwards, Sweyn died, 
and Ethclred returne«l. As soon 
as he regained his throne he was 
attacked by Sweyn's son, Caxute. 
He struggled with Canute for a few 
years, and then died — despised and 
disliked as much as his mother. 

EDMUND IRONSIDE. 

At Ethelred*s death, Canute had 
nearly conquered England ; but 
Edmimd, the son of Ethclred, was 
as brave and strong as himself: 
itidced, he %vas so brave that the 
people called him Ironsuk. 

It was therefore agreed, that Ca* 
nute, the son of Swe3-n, should 
govern one part of England ; and 
Edmund, the son of Ethclred, the 
other part : but a very short time 
aftenvaixls Edmund was murderc^ 
lea^in^tho whole kingdom to Cap 
nute. 
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WATER fConthttud), 

JHf. Well, Ion, your description- 
•of Water, last week, was a rather 
long one. We left oflf by saying 
that perhaps every one of those 
qualities in the water has some 
me. There is a "reaton w:hy" 
for all of them. No doubt when 
God created water he thought of 
CTery quality which he gave to it. 

T^. I wonder whether when God 
.created it, he counted up its quali- 
.ties — perhaps he made an account 
.of their exact number, and thought 
of all the different ways. in which 
jnen could use it. 

M. I dare say that he did, Wil- 
lie. Suppose that you set to work 
jourself — and find out some of the 
uses of water. 

IK I can tell you seyeral, 
mamma. It is useful to wash in 
.'. — to drink — to boil puddings in — 
to make the tea with — to make the 
flowers grow — for fishes to swim 
'in — and ducks to swim uponr-r-fox 
jships and steamers to float upon — 
to mix colours with — ^to turn round 
.the wheels of water mills — and 
that will be enough! — though I 
dare say I could find fk great many 
more. 

Ion. I haye been thinking, how- 
eyer, which are its principal uses 
to man — :its use for washing is one. 

Z. I think, that its use for 
drinking is the greatest use — 
because, without it we should die. 
We might Uyc without washing. 

W. And be yery dirty. 

Ion, You don't know that. If 
water could not be used for wash- 
ing, we might be made with skins 
that never would get dirty. But 
p/Oiw I think about it, its use far 
fertilizing theground^ which wc spoke 
of last week, is the greatest use — 
because without that use there 



would be no coni* no grass, iio 
cattle, no food for man---but, now 
we might almost get drink enougk 
from llie juices of the plants. Bo 
this is the way to say it — 

Water is useful, 1st, for fertili2in^ 

the earth; 
Snd, for drinking; 
Srd, for washing; 
and this is the next important use— 

4th, it will float 
ships from one end of the world to 
the other, and tiiis is a very great 
use — for, without it people in dif- 
ferent countiies womd not knaw 
each other. English jpeople would 
al\yays be shut up in this little 
island — ^they would not know whal 
is meant by a Frenchman. 

W. Nor would they know any* 
thing about America, and the 
West Indies; — and they would 
never have any sugar in their tea. 

M. Noy nor any tea either — but 
you are talking a little too fast. I 
want you now to think again. Try 
and point out why the water has 
these uses — that is to say, tell me 
which quajHties in the water render 
it thus useful* 

W. Well, mamma. It is useful 
to fertilize the groimd because i$ 
penetrates it, and it must have some 
other qualities for feeding the 
plants, which we have not learned 
about. 

/on. I will tell yon why it 19 
useful for drinking — because it is 
^uu/— and because it is clear and 
tasteless. Wo should not like i^ 
without those qualities. 

.X. It is useful for wnshin(^ 
because it is colourless— ^and pene- 
trating — and solvent. 

W. And it is useful for ships tp 
float upon, because it is buoyant. 
i wonder why it is usefid to turn 
the wheels of water-mills. 

Ij> Because it is fluid and heavy 
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And water is useful to make 
fteam for the engines on the rail- 
roads; and, in steam-boats. I 
don't exactly know why. 

M, No; and it would take too 
long a time for me to explain it to 
you now. Now that you have ob- 
served the water's qualities, and its 
uses, suppose that we next find out 
the different sorts of water. 

Ion. We can soon do that, 
mamma. 1st, there is the baik 
WATER in the clouds above the 
earth — then, 2nd, there is the 
RIVER WATER, flowlug oJi the earth : 
and, 3rdly, the very cold water 
tmder the earth, where the sun's 
heat never reaches it — ^that is called 

SPRING WATER. 

L, And some of these springs 
run through parts of the earth 
where there are sulphur and other 
minerals, which give the water a 
nasty taste. They are called 
MINERAL WATERS — ^thcre dre some 
at Bath. 

M. Yes, and in Derbyshire also. 
There you may find springs of 
mineral waters which are warm — 
so that there is warm spring 
WATER as well as cold. • 

W, That makes five diflferent 
kinds. And then, mamma, there is 
not only warm spring water, — ^but, 
in Iceland there are springs which 
are boiling — ^so there is hot spring 
"WATER. In Cheshire, too, you 
said there were springs of salt 
water, so there is salt spring 
WATER. And, the sea contains salt, 
that' is another kind of water, sea 
WATER. That will make, how many 
different sorts, I wonder ? 

Ion, Eight, — ^I have been count- 
ing them ; and there is another 
sort yet. Pond water I The dirty 
water in our pond, I'm sure, is 
different from any other. Think 



of the insects in it. Besides, it is 
anything but colourless, or taste- 
less — you said once, mamma, that 
it had such bad qualities because 
it was not running, like river 
water. What did you call it then, 
because it was alwa3rs so still ? 

M, I called it stagnant water. 

W, But why is it, mamma, that 
this stagnant water changes its 
colour, and has so many insects 
in it? 

M. Because, Willie, so many 
leaves, plants, and insects are 
blown into it. Now, if these 
things were blown into a running 
stream, they would be carried on 
by the current — but, when they 
fall into such a pond, they remain 
there until they become rotten, or 
putrify, as we say. So, the colour 
of the water is changed. 

Again, on some of these leaves 
are found the eggs of many in- 
sects; — and, as the leaves float on 
the water's surface, the eggs are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, 
and thus produce the numberless 
swarms of insects which are found 
in ponds, and all stagnant waters. 

W. Well, mamma, we have 
heard of nine different sorts of 
water, now hear me say them I 

Water is not always like the 
boiling water in our um, for there 
are many different sorts, such as 
river water — rain water — cold 
spring water — ^warm spring water 
— ^hot spring water — ^mineral spring 
water — salt spring water — sea 
water — and stagnant water. 

Ion. So we have learned 

Jlie qualities of watery 
77ie uses of water, and 
ITie different sorts ofuHOer, 

M, And the rest you shall hear 
next week. Good bye. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

SK£TCH or GEOLOGY. 

X. You said, papa, that you 
irovld tell lui of the other layers in 
the earth's crust— those below the 
^y and boulders. 

P. So I will. But this is not 
jreally Physical Geography. Greo- 
graphy is a description of the 
earth's surface. The account of 
the materials below the surface is 
called Geology. You will, how- 
ever, be better able to proceed 
with your physical geography, if I 
can first make you understand 
iomethini; of geology. 

We will therefore begin. But 
instead of beginning at the surface 
of the crust, to proceed downwards, 
we will start from the very lowest 
parts of this crust — the parts which 
were formed first — ana then will 
ieam of those placed above them, 
d^e upper part of the earth's crust 
iff, as I have told you, formed of dif- 
ferent slices of earth, placed rega- 
]fis\yi one above another, so— 
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We do not really call them " slices'* 
of earth ; — but, as there is a Latin 
word stratum which means any- 
thing made in the form of a slice, 
so, in future, we will use this 
word — say, a stratum of earth, in- 
stead of a slice; and, again, when 
we want to speak of more than 
one stratum, we must not say 
itratum« — that is not proper — ^but 
say strata. 

You know very well that if you 
were to place a number of books 
on top of each other, the books at 
ihe bottom of the pile would be 
pressed together more, and more 
flattened than tiiose ^ Uie top. 



£. Yes, because they hare m^fit 
weight on them. 

jP. It is exactly so with ^&m 
»/rato— the second stratum has 
the weight of the first one upon it, 
and the third stratum is presse4 
down by the first and second; the 
fourth stratum, again, is under the^ 
weight of the first, second, and 
third ; and so on. 

It has therefore been found, 
except in one or two instancos, 
that as men dig to a greater depth, 
each stratum is more solid than 
the one above it. 

Z. Just as they would find in 
thepile of books. 

F, So — ^men have dug down 
through many different strata in 
the earth, until they have reached 
a kind of rock, which is more 
solid than any of the rocks in the 
other strata. It is very hard, and 
is called ^pranite. 

This hard granite is not found 
in strata, but in one immense 
mass — so, I will give you a new 
name for it. The Latin word fbr 
<*I become,*^ is^, — therefore, the 
rocks found in stratfi are caUed 
SniATiFiEO Rocks; whilst the 
granite and other rocks which are 
not found in strata, are called Uk- 

STRATIFIED RoCKS. 

' L, And the stratified rocks are 
above the unstratified; but, how is 
it that they have been placed over 
it in slices (stratOy I mean)? 

P. This has been done by the 
water. I told you in our last les- 
son that the water has, at one 
time or another, washed over aO- 
the different parts of this world. 
It has covered a large tract of 
land for many hundreds of years | 
and then, when it has gone back 
again, it has left a sedin^ent of 
earth or rock on the surface. 
W. Yes, yon told us so bofbi% 
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papa; .we said it was jost as the 
coffee leaves a sediment at the 
bottom of your breakfast cup. 
But, if there are so many different 
strata, how many times the water 
must have washed over the earth ! 
Was the granite formed by water? 

P. No, the granite and other 
unstratified rocks were formed by 
^re — that is to say, they are made 
of matter which has been melted by 
the fire. Each stratum of rock, I 
said, is more solid than the one 
above it (or, instead of saying more 
solid, you may say more dtnse, 
which means the same thing). 
Now, as these strata become more 
dense, they contain more heat (or 
caloric). Men have observed that 
they increase gradually in temper- 
ature, and have reason to know 
that beneath the unstratified rocks 
there are immense seas or lakes of 
liquid fire. These lakes of fire 
contain melted rock, which will 
one day, perhaps, cool and become 
hard, as the granite has done. 
Think! — the very granite of the 
curb-stones, which you walk upon, 
was, thousands and thousands of 
years ago, melted in some of these 
deep, fier^, caverns of the earth. 

There is another name given to 
the unstratified rocks because they 
have thus been melted in the fire; 
and there is another name for the 
stratified rocks, because they have 
been formed by the water; but, I 
will not trouble vou with any more 
hard names, to-day. 

W. Oh, do, papa, tell us what 
they are called, we will bo sure to 
remember the words. 

P. Well, the Latin word for 
fire is ignis — and the Latin word 
for water iu aqua^ao^ the rocks 
formed by the fire are called lo- 
KEous Rocks ; whilst those formed 
by the water, are called Aqueous 
JlocKS. I cannot begin to-day to 
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describe to you the aqueous rocks; 
but, as there is very little to be 
said of the otherSf you shall hear 
aboutthem. 

Let us try and go back again to 
the vexy beginning, the time before 
the earth had not any crust. It 
is supposed that, once, the granite 
and other igneous rocks were part 
of a gi'eat mass of melted matter 
floating about in the universe,^- 
just like the masses of milky look- 
ing matter which the astronomers 
have, seen in the sky with their 
telescopes. They call them 
nebuIiB. 

Men suppose now, that at the 
beginning of this world there was 
a great mass of matter like these 
nebuliB, which was divided into 
smaller masses; — and, that each 
small mass, when it was separated, 
and thrown into another part of 
space, cooled down, and became a 
solid globe. Ton can easily un- 
derstand that as it cooled, it be- 
came harder* 

Ion, Tes, we have often seen 
such things. The plumber, when 
he was mending the water-pipes, 
had a ladle full of melted lead; 
and, as he dropped some on the 
ground, it cooled directly, and 
became hard. 

P. Well, I should suppose that 
the world was formed something 
in this way, except that when the 
**mass of matter'* was separated, 
perhaps only the outside cooled, 
and foi*med the hard granite — ^for, 
as I told you, there are still lakes 
of fire inside. In the course of 
many many years, the outside of 
this granite was not only cool, but 
cold. Then, as the. atmosphere 
which surrounded it, contained 
particles of vapour — as soon as 
there was no heat to separate the 
particles, they were able to anile. 
Thus was formed water, which 
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begin to flow about on l^d ^be'e 
floiface. 

W. I can understand, papa, 
about the particles of yapour fonn- 
lag water when it was cold. 
Ton showed ns the same thing the 
oflier daj, when the dish-oover 
was taken off. The vapour, as 
floon as it was removed from the 
hot meat, was cooled by the air, 
and it formed almost a tea-spoon- 
fid of water. 

P, WeU, then, we will stop 



to-daj at this part of the history. 
I have told you, as well as I can, 
what is supposed to be the way in 
which the Creator formed the 
great globe of the earth — ^the iff* 
neoua rocks. You know, now, how 
it is supposed that the water was 
first formed. In the next lesson 
we shall see how the water set to 
work to Vorm aqueous rocks. 

L. Ah! we never thought of 
that when we counted up tl^ uses 
of water! 



XHS LORD'S FRAYBB. 

Fathbb of all! we bow to thee 
Who dweWst in ITeaven adox«d; 

But present still, through all thy workS| 
The uniyersal Iiord. 



Tor esvw haUow'd be thy 

By all beneath the skies ; 
And may thy kingdom still advane$f 

Till grace to glory rise. 

A|miteful homage may we yield, 
With hearts resigned to thee; 

And, as in heanfen thy rdU is dont^ 
On earth so let it oe. 

From d-ay to datfj oh, may we own 
The hand theX Jeeds xm still ; 

Gwe us our breadf and may we rest 
Contented with thy wilL 

Our siMj oh, teach us to confess. 
And may they hejbrgiven ; 

To driers let us mercy sJunv, 
And beg the same from Heaven* 

Still let thy ^n'ace our life direet, 
IVom evil guard our way ; 

And in temptation's fatal path. 
Permit us not to stray. 

The kingdom, poroW, and glory ^ aU 

Alone belong to thee ; 
Thine ^(w» eternity tl^y werey 

hj[^ thine shall ever be. 



W.B. 
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P. To-day, we n-;il go back in 
onr dran'iog Icssom, and moke 
•Doiher UgiDBing. 

Jon. Wliy, papa? 

P. Because, hitherto yon have 
leanieii to draw Angles, Triangles, 
fad other figures when thuy arc 
pUced directly opposite to your 
eye* — In front of yon. We will 
now Icnm lo draw the snmo fignres 
in a difTcrcnt position — a& they 
appear when placed by tho side of 
you. We will draw side vicire, 
instead of front riciva. 

L. Oh, papa I I am afraid Ihnc 
that is what they call perspecliet. 
Tho drcning master in our school 
has been teachiog it to the elder 
girls ; and they My it is Tery diy, 
and hard to leam. 

P. Then they hare made a mis- 
take. If yon will listen to mc, 
and will pay great attenlion (hut 
yon mast make up your mind to 
do Aat), then, yon will find it lo 
b? very easy. Ah 1 and youll liko 
it very mncb, too. 
Here is a square. 
Look at tho right 
hand wde, and 
then at the left. 
Bow, tell mo wh ich 
is the larger aids 
of the two. 

_ W, They are both of the Bame 
■lie, of coune. 

P- Ton say that, because the 
■qnare is exactly In front of yon. 
Bat DOW, leo— I luve drawn it bo 



IDiY. Srawing. 

that it appears lo he M tbe «Mt af 
you. I«ok at it, and 
tell me if both sides 
sliB appcaj |Q bo (f 
the amne ijcie- 

W. No— the « 
ther side seems to 
snmllcT. 

Ion. And I can Id) yva wbf 
that is. It is bceanso it is furthot 
off— whaooTor au object is in th« 
distance, it appears smaller than 
when it is dose to joa. 

X. And hero is an instance. 
Look at tlM pifie of glasa in the 
front window. Yoa know that tha 
Chapel of the Orphan Asylum is 
larger than a pane of ghiss. It U 
Isreci than oui house. Yet yoa 
see thai the chapel, and part of tha 
elm trees, and the Lttle coltaga 
all together, appear smaller than 
thia tiegltfam. 



3 




H Yea— rcallyl that is true 
the pane of glass corera them alL 
Well, that U a nife,— Wba <iiJKU 
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€ar€ w tfitf distcmce they appear 
tmaUer than when they are near, 

P. Ton are rather too qnick at 
making roles, Willie. Yon should 
not make a mle directly yon see 
one instance of a thing, — ^not even 
when yon have seen two or three 
instances. I conld tell yon of ofo- 
jects which appear larger from 
being in the distance. It happens, 
howeyer, this time, that your rule 
is generally correct. 

L. And, papa — ^Ih drawing the 
dde view of the square, as the 
farther side is smaller than the 
near one, you weie obliged to 
slope the top and bottom line to 
meet it. And that shows, too, that 
the square gets gradually smaller. 
I have noticed, too, papa, that the 
dotted line which you have made 
in the front view of the square, is 
qnite stnugbit (horicontal, I mean) ; 
and, again, in the side view of the 
square, this dotted line is not at 
all altered — ^it is still horisontaL 
How is that? 

P. Ah, you must pay great at- 
tention, and then I will show you 
something. Ion, come and stand 
exactly in front of the square. 
JEiOok straight before you, at the 
wiiddh of the square. Now, I will 
Biake a line vrith my flat ruler 
firom your eye to the dotted line. 
If yon stand here, Willie, you can 
see that my ruler is quite horizon- 
tal ; so you can tell by that, that 
the pnpQ of his eye is exactly on 
the level with the dotted line. Do 
If on know what I mean? 

W, Yon mean that the dotted 



j li»e is not the least bit higher, nor 
the least bit lower, than his eye. 
But then, the top of the square is 
higher than his eye, and the bottom 
of the square is lower. 

P. That is just what I was going 
to call your attention to. Come, 
Ion, and look now at the side new 
of the square. 




The dotted line of course marks 
the lerel of Ion's eye. You notice 
in the near side, how much the top 
is above the level of the eye, and 
die bottom below. If you now 
notice^ the farther side, you will 
see that the dietance above and 
below the dotted Une isnoteo great 

L. That is because the whole 
side is smaller. The square seems 
to get gradually smaller — so, the 
distance from the level of the eye 
must seem to get gradually smaller, 
also; that is why you have to 
make the top and bottom lines 
slanting, instead of straight, when 
you draw the side view. 

P. And now, I should think that 
you could answer the question yon 
gave me — "Why the dotted line 
is still horizontal, and does not 
slant, when I make a side view?" 

L. Yes, I can, papa. You do 

not want to slope tiie dotted line 

for it to be less distant from the 

level of the eye. This is why. It 
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is not at cuny ^istan^e from the kvel 
of his eycj but is on the same level 
r— so it must always be a level liue, 

or a HOBIZOKTAL LINE. 

W. And if you were to make 
the line very much longer, it jnust 



t 
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always b$ horizontal, ^because it 
would still be on the level of the eye. 
P. That is true. Suji^ose I 
draw a long row of squares, each 
more and more distant fipm Ion's 
eye. 




•BS-BQM-»& 



The centre of the first square is, 
yovL see, on a level with the eye, so 
Uie centres of cMthe squares are on 
a level with his eye. 

W. And the distance from the 
ttop of .«ach square to the level of 
the eye becomes gradually smaller, 
AS we said. 

/on. And it is so with the lines 
at tho bottom df each square, until 
At last the distance between the 
lines is so «mall that they appear 
to be nearly on the same level. 



L, Whilst the Mse i\aoo^ ^the 
middle of the squares is abrays 
horizontal, because it is .exaedjr 
opposite to the eye. 

P. Then heore is jnile ^e £sil 
for you. 

PsBBFSOTIT»-HRia.E 1. 

Whm drawiang aan^ obfects m 
perquet^ey we nm^ draw a Jim 
^urouffh ike pictur*f to ^m» wibicA ' 
parts ar» on the same levd wiA ih» 
eye^ — 4kat Ime is calkd XBB Hoa^ 

ZONTAL LINE. 



A CHILD^S BTENING HYMN. 

Now I lay me down to skcp. 

Nicely eovered in my bed^ 
God alone can safely keep 

Harm and daiiger from nay head. 
Ob, how graeioQs he must b^^ 
Thua to mind a child like I 

Boon my weary eyelids close; 

Soon my little limbs, undress'd^ 
Quietly enjoy repose, 

Till I rise again from sest. 
God is my Preserver; he 
Cares for little ones like me. 

By-and-by, in sloe^ qf death, 
I must lie down in the grave; 

But the Lord, who gave me breatli, 
Then my tremblijig soul oan sate. 

Helpless, sinful, though I be, 

Jesus died for such as ma. OTOHinu 
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HONESTt 

THB BBOB3N WINDO^. 

P. We learned last week what 
is meant by a prtnc^te. The prin- 
ciples we spoke of were — 

Ion. The cautious principle, 
The liberal pnnciple, 
The principle of punc- 
tuality, and 
The priftciple of love — 
which you said was a much higher 
principle than any of the others. 

W. Then, papa— you spoke of 
the great principle' Trum, which 
you said was the foundation of all 
the other good ones. 

P. Yes, and I also said, that it 
was the foundation of the principle 
of Honesty — for, when a boy loves 
the truth, he is almost sure to be 
very careful about being honest. 
Do you know the difference.between 
truth and honesty? 

W. I do not exactly, papa — ^you 
said that they were very much alike. 

P. Then, instead of talking about 
the difference now — suppose you 
read this tale which I have copied 
from Chambers* 8 Edinburgh Journal, 



Two boys, of nearly the same 
age, were one day amusing them- 
selves with that dangerous, though 
not uncommon pastime, pelting 
each other with stones. They had 
chosen one of the squares for their 
playground, thinking by this means 
to avoid doing mischief. To the 
consternation of the thrower, how- 
eVet, a missile, instead of striking 
the boy at whom it was aimed, 
entered the library window of one 



of the lordly mansions forming the 
quadrangle. 

"Why don*t you take to your 
heels, you blockhead? you will 
have the police after you whilst 
you are standing stariiig there," 
was the exclamation of his com- 
panion, as he caught him by the 
arm in order to drag him from the 
spot. The author of the mischief 
still retained his thoughtful posi- 
tion. 

" If your father is obliged to pay 
for this, you will stand a chance 
of having a good thrashing, Jack,*' 
the other boy urged. 

" Never mind, Tom; leave me to 
myself," was the reply; and the 
youn^ delinquent moved, with un- 
faltenng step, towards the door of 
the mansion, the knocker of which 
he unhesitatingly raised. The 
summons was answered by a foot- 
man. 

" Is the master of the house at 
home ?" he with some diffidence 
inquired. 

" He is." 

" Ther. I wish to see him, if yon 
please." 

"That you can't do, m)rmah; 
but I'll deliver any message for 
you." 

"No, that will not do. I ihtiSt 
— ^indeed I must see the gentleman 
himself." The earnestness and 
perseverance of the boy at length 
induced the man to comply ^vith 
his request, and openihg the dooi* 
of the library, he apologisied fof 
asking his master to see' a shabbV] 
little fellow; addingthclt'he coiira 
neither learn hii^ bitiMeMl norg^ 
rid of him. 
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^ Bring Aim in," said the gentle- 
num ad£e8sed, who, having wit- 
nessed the transaction, and over- 
heard the conversation, was cnri- 
oas to know the object of the boy's 
visit. The poor cMld, whose ideas 
had never soared above his father's 
second floor, stood for several 
moments in stupified amazement 
when iishered into an elegant 
apartment; but remembering the 
painful circumstance which had 
brought him into this scene of 
enchantment, he in some measure 
regained his self-possession. 

" I am very sorry, sir," he begun 
in a faltering voice, " but I have 
broken your window. My father 
is out of work just now, and can- 
not pay for it; but if you will be 
kind enough to take the money a 
little at a time, as I can get it, I 
will be sure to make it up;" and 
as he spoke, he drew a few half- 
pence from his pocket and laid 
them on the table. 

*' That's an honest speech, my 
lad ; but how am I to be sure that 
you will fulfil your engagement?" 
Mr. Cavendish returned. "Do 
you know that I could have you 
sent to the station-house till the 
money is made up ?" 

*' Oh, don't send me there, sir ; 
it would break my dear mother's 
heart 1 I will pay you all — indeed 
I will, sir!" and the poor boy burst 
into a flood of tears. 

''I am glad that you have so 
much consideration for your 
mother's feelings ; and for her 
sake, I will trust to your honesty." 

"Oh, thank you,8ir—thankyou!" 

" But when do you expect to be 
able to make me another payment? 
This is a very small sum towards 
the price of a large square of plate 
glas«^;" ^nd as he spoke he glanced 
at the four halfpence which the 
boy had spread out. 
252 



"This day week, sir, if yon 

please." 

"Very well, let it be sa At 
this hour I shall be at home to see 
you." Poor Jack made his very 
best bow, and retired. 

True to his appointment, oni\ 
high-principled boy appeared at 
the door of Mr. Cavendish's man- 
sion. As the footman had previ- 
ously received orders to admit him, 
he was immediately shown into 
the libraiy. 

" I have a shilling for you to- 
day, sir I" he said exultin^y, and 
his countenance was radiant with 
smiles. 

"Indeed! That is a large sum 
for a boy like you to obtain in so 
short' a time. I hope vou came 
by it honestly?" A flush of crim- 
son mounted to the cheek of poor 
Jack, but it was not the flush of 
shame. 

" I earned every penny of it, sir, 
excepting one my mother gave me, 
to make it up,** he ener^tically 
replied; and he proceeded to say 
that he had been on the look-out 
for jobs all week ; that he had 
held a horse for one gentleman, 
and had run on an errand for ano- 
ther ; in this way accounting for 
elevenpence. 

"Your industry and persever- 
ance do you credit, my fad," Mr. 
Cavendish exclaimed, his bene- 
volent countenance lighting up 
with a smile. " And now I should 
like to know your name aikd ]dac6 
of residence.* 

" I win write it, sir, if you please. 
Indeed I brought a piece of paper 
for the purpose of putting down 
the money. I hope I shall oe able 
to make it all up in a few weeks, 
for I am tiying to get a situation 
as errand-boy." 

" Ton can write, then ? Do yon 
go to school ?" 
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<*0h yes, sir, I go to a free 
3cfaool.'' And Jack stepped for- 
ward to take the pen, which Mr. 
Cavendish lield towards him. 

"You write a tolerably good 
hand, my little man. You may, 
1 think, do better than take an 
errand-boy's place. Let me see if 
you have any knowledge of arith- 
metic.** Jack stood boldly up, and 
unhesitatingly replied to the vari- 
ous questions which were put to 
him. "That will do, my good 
boy. Now, when do you think 
ypu will be able to come and bring 
me some more money?** 

"I will come again this time 
next week, if I am alive and well, 
sir." 

"That was wisely added, my 
lad ; for our lives arc not in our 
own keeping. This, I see, you 
have been taught.** 

Another week passed, and again 
Jack appeared, but his counte- 
nance now wore an aspect of 
sadness. 

** I am very sorry, sir,** he said, 
"I have been unfortunate, and 
have only a small sum to give you.** 
And as he spoke, he laid three 
pennyworth of halfpence before 
Mr. Cavendish. "I assure you, 
sir,** he earnestly added, " I have 
offered my services to every gentle- 
man on horseback that I could 
see." 

** I believe you, my boy: lam 
pleased with your honest inten- 
tions. Perhaps you will meet 
with better success another time. 
Let me see ; you have now paid 
one shilling and fivepence: that is 
not amiss for the time ;'* and with 
an encouraging smile Mr. Caven- 
dish sofTercd him to depart. 

Though Mr. Cavendish had, from 

the first, concealed his intentions, 

his heart was planning a Work 

of beneyolence, which was nothing 

V 



less than to befriend the poor boy, 
whose noble conduct had won his 
admiration. For this end he, a 
few days subsequently, paid the 
parents a visit when he knew that 
the son would be at school. He 
related the incident which had 
brought him under his notice, and 
proceeded to ask whether his con- 
duct towards themselves was 
equally praiseworthy. 

"Oh yes, sir,** exclaimed the 
mother, her eyes filling with tears. 
" He has ever been a dutiful child 
to us, and always acts in this 
honest, straightforward manner.** 

** He has indeed a noble spirit, 
sir," the father rejoined ; " and I 
am as proud of him, as if he were 
a prince.** 

" Would you part from him?" 
Mr. Cavendish asked. "I have 
something in view for his future 
benefit." 

" Undoubtedly we would, for his 
benefit,*' was the reply of both. 

"Well, then, purchase him a 
new suit of apparel with these two 
guineas, and bring him to my resi- 
dence this day week. I will then 
acquaint you with my views for 
him for the future.** 

Language cannot describe the 
heartfdt gratitude which beamed 
in the eyes of the happy parents, 
nor could they find words to give 
it utterance. 

When next our young hero 
came into the presence of his 
benefactor, his appearance was 
certainly altered for the better, 
though no disadvantages of dress 
could rob his noble countenance 
of its lofty expression. Mr. Caven- 
dish had previously made arrange- 
ments for him to become an inmate 
of his own house, and had also 
entered his name as a pupil in a 
neighbouring school. John Wil- 
liams is now receiving a liberal 
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leducation, and enjoying all the 
advantages which wealth can pro- 
cnre. Such a sudden change of 
position and prospects would, in 
many instances, prove injurious to 
the moral character ; hut with a 
mind hased upon the solid princi- 
ples which our young friend pos- 
sesses, little fear may he enter- 
tained that such will be the result. 



Ion, I like that boy for speaking 
the truth — ^but, I like him even 
more for being honest. 

When he ran up to the sentle- 
Inan's house to tell him, and when 



he said, *'l am Tery sorry, sir, bul 
I have broken your window,^ that 
showed that he had the principle 
of truth. But, when he said, " If 
you will be khid enough to take 
the money a little at a time,** and 
drew the few halfpence from hb 
pocket, to lay on the table— that 
showed that he had the principle 
of honesty. 

L. Yes. He wanted to do more 
than speak the truth. He wanted 
to give back to the gentleman all 
that belonged to him. 

W. I see now, — he wished not 
to deprivehim of anything that was 
his-Hind that was, Honsstt. 



A SONd FOR OCTOBEB. 

Gah you eateh the flying shadows of the clouds that onward spaad? 
Can you count the win^ millions of the thistle's downy seed? 
Can you make the winds obey yon, or the waves less swiftly run. 
Or stay the earth one moment as it whirls around the sun ? 

Can you change the alternations of darkness and of light? 
Can you bid revolving seasons forget to urge their fli^t? 
Will Time his fleeting footsteps for yon an instant stay, 
And arrest the busy workings of his minister—Deeay ? 

How futile are amih questions, addressed to mortal man, 

Himself a shifting atom in the universal plan,^- 

A wafted seed, a shadow, of light a feeble gleam, 

A leaf shooV isom the tree of mb upon the hurrying stinam. 

And now wnen leaves fiJl thickly, and hollow boom and swell 

Of w^nds and waters, mournfully, of coming winter t^, 

We should be meek and humble, and with a holy fear, 

Worship, and pray, and watch throughout this " Babbath Of the yMv/ 

Lo I what a glorious temple the Architect Divine 
Hath built for our devotions, — ^for everv heart a shrine^ 
!Fer every knee a resting-place, a halo for eaeh head, 
'And over all an efELoence of love benign is shed. 

Amid ^ mstUng btfanefaes, -and amid the wlnsp'ring learoi) 
A spirit mute, yet eloquent, ever a sadsoag weaves, 
sA warning and admonishiaig, wherein is tms refirain,*— 
''Prepare fbr your departure, yon may not herexemain P' 
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YERTEBBATED ANIMALS. 

mLLtB^S FSAMBWORK. 
THE BOXES 07 THB FACE. 

Jl£, We noticed, last week, the 
bones of the upper part of the head 
— the skull, uiis week we will ob- 
serve the bones of the lower part — 
the face, I wish you first to point out 
the different openings, or holes in 
the face, which are worth noticing. 

Ion. Let me, please, mamma. 
There are the holes for the eyes — 
the sockets you called them — then 
the hole for the nose — and then, 
there must be another hole for the 
eoTy somewhere. Ah, I have found 
it — ^here it is. It is drawn in the 
picture just at the end of the lower 
jaw bones. And, again, there 
must be a hole where the head is 
fastened to the neck — ^a hole for the 
spinal cord to pass through, to be 
joined to the brain. Se^ I have 
found four holes ! * 

M. Now I will ^ve you some 
new names for them. In speaking 
of any one of them, do not call it 
a hole, but, an orifice. So you 
may say that the different openmgs 
in the face are — 

The sockets for the eyes, 
The orifice for the nose^ 
The orifice for the ear. 
The opening where the head 
is joined to the neck. 

Let us look, secondly, at the 
bone» of the &ce. How many 
bones do you see? 

W. Here is a bone in front, 
mamma. The top of it forms part 
of the edge for the eye's socket, and 
the bottom part contains a row of 
teeth. I suppose, from that, the 
bone is one of the jaw bones. 

M, Yes ; it is the upper jaw bone. 

Ion, Then h^ie is another bone. 
It is behind the first one. Part of 
its edlg» lilso forma the sockets for 



the eye ; — and it ends in a straight 
ridge which you see in front of the 
temple bone. What is this. OBO 
called, mamma? 

M. Put your hand up to your 
face and try if you can feel the^ 
bone. Ion — ^^ou will soon know, 
what to call it. 

Ion, 1 can feel it, maipma, it is 
under my cheek. It is called the 
cheek bone, I suppose. And, lean 
see in the picture two little bones 
placed just where the bridge of 
my no3e is — ^they are nose bones, I 
suppose. 

M, You had better say nasal 
bones. That is a better word;— 
it is made from the Latin word.. 
nasus, a nose. 

W, And, lastly, mamma, for 
this one is the last I can see, there 
is Me lower Jaw bone. 

L. Now, I will count up the prin- 
cipal parts which we have noticed. 

Those of the face are — 

1. The 8ocket«|for the eyes., 

2. The orifice for the nose. 

3. The orifice for the ear. 

4. The opening where the head 

is joined to the neck. 
. The cheek bones. 

6. The nasal bonesv 

7. The upper jaw heme. 

8. The lower jaw bone. 

M. Very well, Lucy. Let ns 
now think of something else. Yon 
know that the skull contains the 
brain, — the organ of thinking, as 
you called it. What organs do you 
find in the face ? « 

W, There are several organs:— 
the eyes, the organs for seeing — 
the nose, the organ for smelling— 
and the ears. I can tell yon, 
mamma, why these organs are 

S laced in the lower part of the 
ead— 'it is because they are all 
servants to the great organ above 
them. They get the knowledge^ 
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and send it np throiigh the nerres 
to the brain. You know what I 
mean. The eye gets an idea of 
the size, or the colour of things — 
the ears get the ideas of soonds, 
and of beantiful mnsic, and so on. 
Then they send these ideas up to 
onr brain to be thought about 

Ion. Ah, ah, ah I — and, while 
jou are thinking so much about 
tdeas, Willie, you are forgetting a 
yeiT important organ — the mouth, 
ana the teeth in it ! It finds ideas 
which are not sent up to the brain, 
but dovm to the trunk of my body, 
to be left in an organ there, called 
the stomach, — it often gives the 
stomach an idea of a good dinner. 
I wonder what would become of 
the other organs, and all the ideas 
they send up to the brain, if it 
were not for this organ I 

M. Yes, this is a very important 
organ, Ion. Although the face 
contains the organs which are 
called the senses — ^yet the largest 
part of it is formea by the jaws, 



which are used in eating. So the 
face contains the eating part ol 
your head, and the skull contains 
the thinking part. 

You may learn something fiom 
this. Listen. If you exercise one 
organ more than another, it will 
often increase in size. What 
broad shoulders, and strong arms, 
some of the porters hare, who 
carry such heavy loads. I dare 
say you have often noticed them. 
Sd, when a man exercises hia 
mind very much, his brain becomes 
larger, and his skuU, too— at the 
same time, his face sometimes 
becomes small and thin. 

But if you ever notice a man 
who cats and drinks very much, 
his jaw bones seem to increase, 
and his face becomes much larger 
— ^while, as he has not much time 
to think, his skull does not grow 
so fast, and is small. Here is a 
draiving for you of a man who is 
fond of thinking, and of another 
man who is too fond of eating. 




L. I can tell at once, mamma, 
which is the thinking man — this 
one is. And the other is the eating 
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man. Why, his fsnot is twiee aa 
large as his skull. 
M. Yes. And, as the lowtir 



mBtmali are not abla to think, thdr 
bcuMMeiBialier. In the monkey, 
Ae Imie, Che ««t, and Mhor back- 
boBcd ■nimili, theii Anlli beeome 
■■■Her ead maUer, aatd then 
(•ami to bo na room for anjr brein. 
H)^ bare, hMtsTeiv to; large 

L. Ah, Iher only Uva ta ail. 

if. If I hid time to make j 
i a monkoy'B hi 
1, foa wanld lu- 
<lHiUHa IE Decl«^ 

1 will joEt teil yon one thiiw 
nore. Ya> know that yoor head 
it placed oa the Up ot jonr spina, 
not an the nme level like the 
bead of a aim. If you look is the 
drawiog for tba hole where the 
bead is jajned to the ipine, yon 
«iU see that the ta^jent and 
heavieit part ia in front, ~~ ''"* 
jour head il more likely 
fcrrard than back war d. 



the back of ihe seek,— they aci 
stmielhiiig tike cords, ft» tbej ark 
faMened to the occipital boae, and 
drew the head backwards 

Bnt they aie not always osefoL 
The other night, when your P^MI 
came bmne lat«, he was Tery tiiM.] 
and, ae he sat upright in his chiur, 
he fell aaleep. Then, thoea musclei 
at the back (tf hii neck were re- 
laxed (or looseoed). And yen 
may remember that, as they could 
not hold hia head back, it began 
padoally to Ml fmwaid. 

L. Ye*, ha notOcd. 

it. And then nodded a^ai 
nnttl. at last, it fell down m hit 
breast, sol 




Row, yon know why people nod, | of the head ia *o hemy— bW AM, 
s, when they go to sleep, ihey should lie down when they w«at 
use the front part | to rest, and not tiy to sit tcm^a. 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

THE THREE DANISH KIKOS. 

P. I am glad to tell yoa of a 
ffood king at last. Cahttte, al- 
tiiough he was a Done, was a better 
man than many of the Saxons. The 
poor Saxons were very much fright- 
ened and dispirited abont this time, 
so that one Dane was thought to 
be equal to ten Englishmen. They 
had not only su&red from the 
troubles of war, but there bad been 
a great scarcity of com. A fearful 
di^ase had destroyed numbers of 
their cattle, and another disease 
had destroyed the people them- 
selves. 

So now, England was governed 
by the Danes ; and, when Canute 
found that he had the government 
of the countiy all to himself, he set 
to work in earnest to do good, and 
to help the people. 

He had heard of the -glory of 
Eang Alfred, and of the good, laws 
he had made ; and, when he found 
that these laws had been forgotten ^ 
during the wars in the bad reign of 
Ethelred, he determined to bring 
them into use again. So he called 
together the Wittenagemot (this as- 
sembly, you may remember, con- 
sisted of the clergymen, the nobles, 
and the wise men — ^something like 
our Parliament), and ordered that 
Alfred's laws should be brou^t 
out, and read, and used again. 

He ordered that the towns which 
had been burned and destroyed 
should be rebuilt. He divided 
England into four great parts, so 
that he might be better able to 
govern the country, and make his 
people happy. He encouraged 
learned men to come and live here, 
and caused many new schools to 
be established. He also sent young 
men to be taught in the colleges 
at Rome. 
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But, like all kings in those daye^ 
he was vefy fond of war, and of 
power. He kept up a veiy large 
body of Danish soldi^s, and in one 
year he made the nation pay a tax 
of nearly £100^000 to feed and 
clothe them. At this time the, 
county of Cumberland belonged to 
the ^ots, so he marched against 
their Eang Malcolm, and made him 
do homage for it. He set sail for 
Sweden and took possession of the 
country ; so then, he was Eang of 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, and 
England, and was the richest and 
most powerful king in those times. 

The people, therefore, thought 
that they could not say too much 
of his greatness ; and everybody's 
mouth was full of his jNraise. Yon 
have, I dare say, heard the tale of 
the flattery paia to him by his cour- 
tiers — that is, the men who lived, 
with him at his court. 

Flattenr, ever^ one should know, 
is a very bad thing. It is good to 
praise a man who does well ; but 
it is not always good to praise him 
before his face. When, however^ 
you give a man more praise thfui 
he deserves on purpose to please 
him, that is bad. It is falsehood — 
and is flattery. But if you praise 
him not because you like him, but 
because he is rich and strong, and 
you want to get something for your- 
self, that is very bad indeed — it is 
the worst kind of flattery. 

Canute knew this; he thoufi^t 
that flattery was a bad sneaking 
thing — a very anoardly thing — ^for 
anybody can make up praise, and 
^say it. So when he found that his 
courtiers tried to please him widi 
praise that was not true, what would 
he say to them? 

W. Why, he would say, "Get 
away with your nonsense," or some- 
thing of tmit sort. 
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P. Yes; something like that. 
His courtiers once said to him : — 
** Canute ! Lord King ! You are a 
very mighty man, and can do 
everything. You are lord of the 
eartn and sea." " Ah V* said Ca- 
T»'^e, for he looked rather suprised, 
86 though he had heard some good 
news, "then bring me a chair;" 
fuid then he sat down to govern 
the sea. " Thou, sea !" said he, 
"art one of my subjects ; I com- 
mand you to keep order. Let not 
one of your waves come any higher 
on the land, nor dare to wet thy 
Sovereign's feet." 

He then sat still, waiting for the 
sea to obey him ; and pretending to 
believe all that his courtiers had 
said, whilst Ihey looked on silently, 
not liking to speak. The sea, as you 
may suppose, still came onward, and 
surrounded Canute's chair, when he 
turned round to the men vrith an 
angry look, and asked them, " How 
can you think of trying to please me 
by making God angry, and telling 
untruths? Learn," he said, "from 
this time, that it is sinful to lie and 
flatter, for only He who made the 



earth and sea can make them obey 
him." He then said, that he would 
never again wear his crown, and 
ordered it to be put away at Win- 
chester. 

After a good reign of nineteen 
years, Canute died, and divided his 
kingdom amongst his three sons. 
He left the kingdom ot Norway to 
his son Swei/n, the kingdom of 
Denmark to his son Hardicanute, 
and the kingdom of England to his 
son Harold. 

HABOLD. 

Harold, who was sumamed Hart' 
foot, reigned nearly four years. He 
is only remarkable for an act of 
wickedness in murdering his half- 
brother Alfred. 

HABDICANT7TE. 

When Harold died, his brother 
Hardicanute came over from Den- 
mark, and was made king. This 
man, like his brother, had few of 
the good qualities of his father Ca- 
nute. He was a very strong man, 
but was too fond of eating and 
drinking. After reigning two years 
he died from intemperance, at the 
wedding-feast of a Danish lord. 
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^Ta a lasson you should heed, 

Try again; 
If at first yon don't suoeeed, 

Try again ; 
Then your courage sbould appear, 
Tot if vou will persevere, . 
Ton wul conquer, never fear. 

Try again. 

Onoe or twice, though you should ^f^i, 

Tit again ; 
If yon would at last prevail, 

Try again; 



If we strive, 'tis no disgrace 
Though we do not win uie race ; 
What should we do in that case? 
Try again. 

If you find your task is hard, 

Try again ; 
Time will bring you your reward, 

Try again; 
All that other iblk can do. 
Why, with natience, may not you? 
Only keep Vm rule in viowj 

Trj again. 

moKSOMr. 
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WAT£B (Vtmtiiiued). 

W' I have been thinking, mam- 
ma, what else can we learn about 
water? 

jbf. Many more things. We 
Bpoke last week of the different 
aorts of water — this week we wiD 
notice the different states in which 
it is found. 

Ion* What do you mean by a 
state? 

L. Oh, Ion — I can answer that 
question. Have not you heard of 
tilings being* in a hot state, and in 
a cold state? 

Ion, Yes. And of water being 
in a liquid state — any one can un- 
derstand that. 

M. But it is not always liquid. 
When the winter comes, and it is 
frozen, it is in a solid state. 

Ion. Yes, it becomes ice. Will 
you make us understand how that 
is, mamma? 

M, Yes, if I can. Listen. I 
told you once, you may remember, 
that everything contains heat or 
caloric. 

W. And you said, mamma, 
that caloric causes any substance 
to swell— that is, the parttele» se- 
parate from each other. 

M. Or, if you like to remember 
a new word, you may say that it 
causes the substance to expand. 
If all the heat in thaa world were 
suddenly taken away, everything 
would become as hard as a rock. 
Water is liquid, because it con- 
tains sufficient calorie to separate 
its particles. Sometimes the freez- 
ing winds come from the North 
Pole, and the water loses itls 
caloric, we then say it is cold. 

L. Yes, mamma. Papa told us 
once, that there was no such thing 
as " cold," but, that it only meant 
the absence of heat. 
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M. Then, when the water losei 
vety much of its caloric, it is not 
only cold, bttt firozen, snd becomes 
hard ioe. 

W. Still, it is not quite so htatA 
as a rock. 

M. That id because is u mpar- 
sible for it to lose aU its calorie: 
There is heat, even in ice; Thint 
of men having beeii able to Strike 
sparks of fire from the ice I 

W. But, nuunma, there is one 
thing, more which I want to 9A 
jovu When heat expands any^ 
thing, it becomes larger, and so 
when a substance is made cold, I 
should think, it would become 
smaller. 

M. Certainly it does so. 

W. Then how is it, mamma, that 
when water loses its caloric and 
freezes, it actually expands? I 
know it does — ^because fast winter 
it burst the lead pipe in the cistern, 
— and papa told me that when 
changing into ice, it swelled veiy 
much — and the leaden pipe was 
ob%ed to burst, to miwe room 
for it. 

M. That Is tme-^but this is tm. 
exception to the rule. When water 
freezes, its particles are converted 
into solid crystals, and these crystals 
do not fit so close as the particles 
do when it is liquid. 

L. Then, there must be spaces 
between the crystals — pores — and 
that is the reason why ice is lighter 
than water, and will float on the 
surface if you throw it in. 

Ion. Then we learned in one of 
our first lessons that water is 
sometimes in a fluid state. When 
you make it very hot, the caloric 
6et>arates the particles so mncali 
that they form steam. 

M. There is water also in th^ 
air, but the particles of water are 
so small that they are invisible^ 
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like steam. Sometimes, however, 
when the air is yenr cold, these 
{Muticles nnite, and form vapours, 
which yon call mist. 

W. Fapa told us something of 
the partides of vapour in the air, 
in our Physical Geography lesson, 
last week, how they formed the 
water on the globe. And you can 
also see these particles in a Jog, 

M. Tes. A fog is formed of 
vapour. There is little difference 
between a fog and a mist, except 
diat fogs consist of vapours rising 
from the 2am;?— and, often contain 
smokeVhich is blown towards the 
eaith by the cold air. We give 
the name of mist to the vapours 
rising from the rivers and lakes — 
so that you may say — fanrf-vapours 
are called Foo; and sea-vapours 
are called Mist. 

But I have seen water in ano- 
ther state. In Uie evening time 
—when the sun has set, the earth 
is not near so hot as it was in the 
day time. Then the vapours 
in the air descend, and cover the 
fields and plains. In the night 
time, as the land becomes cooler, 
their particles unite and form 
little round drops to refresh the 
grass and flowers. So, by going 
out early in the morning, before 
the sun has risen and warmed 
the earth, I have seen thousands of 
these beautiful little drops, hang- 
ing in bright rows, like diamond 
pearls, from the leaves of the 
shrubs, and the grass. 

X. So have I seen them, mam- 
ma. You mean the Dbw. 

M, Then, when the old sun 
shines forth on the earth, river, 
and seas, the vapours often rise to 
a great height and form lar^ col- 
lections wMch float in the air. 
W, Those are called Ci^ouds. 
M* That is right; and some- 
timeB tile air above in which the 



clouds float is very cold — ^then they 
become frozen and descend on the 
earth in white flakes which we call— 
L, Snow. 

M. Sometimes the snow in fall- 
ing passes through a stratum of 
warm air (you know now what a 
stratum is) — ^we sometimes say a 
current of air. When thus descend- 
ing through the warm air, some of 
the sno^ is half melted, so that 
snow and water fall together ; we 
then call it — 

W. I think it is called Sleet. 
M, That is correct. Asain, — 
in the winter time the clouds form 
rain, instead of mow. The round 
drops of rain in falling, pass 
through strong currents of very 
cold air, so that before they reach 
the ground they are frozen, and 
patter against the window like little 
round stones. 

Ion, Tes, and I have heard of 
their forming large round stones, 
which break the windows — ^we call 
them Hail-stomes. Now, mamma, 
may I count the diflerent states of 
water. I will say them very nicely. 
Water is not always in a liquid 
state — ^but is found in other states, 
such as ice, steam, mist, fog, dew, 
clouds, rain, snow, and hail. May 
Lucy make up the lesson, mamma ? 
M, Yes, and you may divide it 
into four parts. The qualities of 
water — the uses — Ae different sorts 
— and the different states. 

L. And, when we write its nses^ 
we will show which qualities make 
it useful — ^now then \ 

Lesson 10. Watbb. 

^Qualities)-~WATEB is a {hm^ 
fluid, liquidy bright, sparkling^ chary 
tran^parenty tasteless, inodorous, in- 
ammate, inorganic, reflective, and 
buoyant substance. Because tV is 
liquid, it is penetrating, solvent, and 
cleansing. In its effects it is cooling 

m 
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ftfreshingj reviving, strengthemngy 
cmd fertdizing. 

(iJses) — Water, because it ispene^ 
tratina and has other quaUmsj is 
useful to fertilize the earth. 

Because it is liquid, pure, and 
tasteless, it is useful to drmk. 

Because it is fluid, penetrating, 
and solvent, it is useful for washing. 

Because it is buoyant, it is useful 
for steamboats and ships to seal upon. 

Because it is fluid and heavy, it is 
useful to turn the wheels of water- 
mills. It is also useful for making 
tea— for boiling the pudding in— for 
mixing paints and colours. 

WT Ah! and we have forgotten^ 
something. It is useftil to put out 



a fire— «xti]^^8h it, I should say; 
Why is that? 

Icn. I should say that is becausov 
— I don't know why — ^because it ia- 

L. And becauseit is cold, perh&ps. 

(Diflferent sorts) — TTiere are 
many different sorts of water, such 
as river water — rain water — cold 
spring water — warm spring water — 
hot spring water — mineral spring 
water — salt spring water— sea water 
— and stagnant water. 

(Different states) — Water is not 
always liquid, but is found m other 
sta^ — such as ice, steam, mist, fog^ 
dim, clouds, rain, snow, and hail. 



A SONG FOR SEPTEMBBR. 

All the flashing, glesmiag g>lory^ of a proud host onward preasing^ 
To the deadly field of conflict, or in trinmphing relum, 

With splendour of spread banners, that woo the san's caressing, 
And trumpets' blare, and trampling of hot steeds the ground that spurn. 

All the wealth of olden story — ^the up-piled heaps of treasure. 
The gorgfeous poffeantry described in tales of Eastern land, 

Are as nothing to the riches — the plenty without measure — 
That brown Sbftexbeb scatters profusely o'er the land. 

Here, on this breezy upland, we'll stand awhile down-gasmg 

Upon the quiet valley that spreadeth far beneath. 
To watch the flying shadows of the clouds each other ohaaing. 

And to twine of Autumn Flowers, aU golden-hoed, a wreath. 

Look ! through the hazy distance, how the sheen of silver waters 
Chequers the leafy umbrage of the woodlands waying wide. 

Like a sea that meets the Orient, with the dye of purple slaughters 
Upflushing through the axxkber of its ever-changing tide. 

Look ! how the sunlight catches the tints that are {he rarest, 
On stately oak, and elm-tree clump, and copse, and orchard flung; 

And sleeps upon the stubble lands, and banks that are the fairesty 
Above which rise tiie hedgerows with clematis tassels hung. 

Kark ! what a restless shimmer the basiking^ landscape veileth, 
Where gos'mers— tiny aeronaats— their silken meshes weave ; 

What plenty, glory, gladness, on every side prevaileth : — 
Oh, golden-haired S^£Mbbb I who can look on thee and grieve? 

H. 0. ADUfS.. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 

ENGLAND. 

wxstmobelakd. 

Mt dbjlb Children, — 

It is A yerr pleasant thing to get 
.np early in tne morning, and td^e 
a walk before breakfast. 

And it is always pleasant in a 
country town which you have 
, never seen before. So, as I awoke 
■ next day, and peeped between the 
edge of the blind and the window 
of the King's Arms Inn to see 
what sort of a morning it was, I 
observed the end of the broad 
gtreet, and thought to myself, ^' I 
should like to know what is to be 
seen beyond there. I'll go and 
look." 

And so it is — ^veiy pleasant— 
when you get out in the silent 
street, and there is no one about, 
except, now and then, some wo- 
man or girl, going " down town** 
for the milk. "When there is no- 
thing stirring except the weather- 
cock on the market-place, and 
4he sparrows who have been up 
some time. 

Then is it pleasant to walk 
along and take notice, and to see 
what different kinds of pavement 
there are. How, in some parts, 
the pavement is uneven, and 
cracked, and wants mending — in 
some parts only gravel and loose 
stones; there! just by the doctor's 
house, where there are mreen posts 
and chains along the edge of the 
path. How, sometimes, there is a 
little green grass plot between the 
path and the road, and in other 
parts, a large piece of Asphalte to 
walk upon. And then, again, the 
pavement is made of round stones, 
which are very close together, and 
stick very tight in the earth. I 
dea't know what they are called-^ 
iiefMn not ^^Boulden/* 



It is very pleasant, too, when 
you come to the hridgey and leaii 
over to look at the water, — to feel 
the fresh breeze, and the dampness 
which rises to cool your face and 
refresh you. How quickly the 
river seems to flow in the morning, 
especially round the arches! It 
seems then to be in a hurry, as 
though it felt more glee in the 
early day, and wanted to be off to 
the open sea, before the barges 
and boats are out. Ah, it must 
be heavy work for the river to 
bear up those barges! And then, 
sometimes, a great fish jumps up 
•^and that is very pleasant! 

Sometimes you come to a long 
stone wall, with wall-flowers grow- 
ing on the top, and, you think, 
"What is on the other side?** or, 
" Where will it end?" And then, 
perhaps, you come to eight alms- 
houses, witli a garden in front. 
The middle house has a stone 
image of a man whose features are 
quite worn off^. Beneath him is a 
stone tablet, with a coat of arms, 
and some "printing** about him, 
with the line Anno Domini 1656. 

And, then, it is very pleasaut 
when you have gone past the work- 
house to the end of the town, to no- 
tice, as you come back, the houses 
and shops, and see the men fake 
do^vn the shutters. There arc four 
or five shops which are four times as 
large as the rest, with fine Corin- 
thian pillars, and cornices covered 
with gold. On one is written, " Mr. 
Jones, FROM LONDON," in very 
large letters — so! — and another 
belongs to Mr. So-and-so, Chemist 
to the QuESN. Do you know, I 
believe that the Queen has more 
than a hundred chemists? What 
quantities of physic she must take I 
I And fmother man is shoemaker to 
• the ibte Queen I>owager; while at 
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one little shop, there is the Tobac- 
conist to his Serene Highness — 
somebody — with a very long name 
• — ^living in Roland, I think. 

And it is pleasant to look at the 
houses. There are a few new brick 
houses, some of a dark red colour. 
Then, there are the old houses 
with bow windows. Here and 
there, a house more ancient still, 
with carved work upon it, and an 
archway underneath, which leads 
to somewhere. There are some 
houses with long pantiled roofs, 
while some seem to have no roof 
at all. There are the curious 
houses where the first floor rooms 
project over the shop, far into the 
street ; and the second floor pro- 
jects over these; and the third 
floor projects more still. Then 
comes the large square private 
house, with steps to the door — it 
is called the Mansion House, — and 
lastly the old fashioned grammar- 
school — as old as the alms-houses, 
perhaps. 

It is pleasant, also, to stop at the 
market-place when it is market 
day, and the country folk come 
jolting in with their carts. — Some- 
times, too, there is a town hall to 
look at, and sometimes a county 
jail, if you happen to be in the 
capital town. 

But, oh, it is pleasanter still to 
go out to the church, and sit in the 
still churchyard.. It is a very good 
place to think pleasant thoughts, 
and a place to learn to sing praises. 

The Clock there ticks to tell you 
to begin. Yes! that's a curious 
place for the clock — ^why did men 
stick it up there? Ferhapsbecause 
the tale it ticks sounds so true from 
the midst of the dead — for, it 
moves round its hands to tell 
children and men that they're 
moving on to God. But the 
clock's tick is seldom heard, and 
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I the poor hands, alas I they often 
find that they are making dumb 
motions to the deaf. Yet, then 
is the time for a living man to 
think of the graves beneath, and 
the world where he is, and the 
heaven above, and to remember 
that he belongs to all these. 

I did not see so many places a* 
Kendal — ^but I saw very much 
that pleased me. There was the 
large broad High Street, which was 
very well paved, and another 
almost as large. There was a 
large church with a square tower 
— a town-hall — a free school, and 
a workhouse — ^they have a veiy 
clean and orderly workhouse. 

I saw Kendal Castle on the 
opposite shore of the river Ken. 
It has circular walls, and three 
towers, — and, the view of the town 
and river from here is very fine. 

I learned, too, that the articles 
manufactured at this town are 
woollen cloths, baizes, and worsted 
stockings. It was famous in old 
times for a coarse kind of green 
doth, which tlie Archers used to 
wear. How fine they must have 
looked, dressed up in bright green. 
coats. I have read in some old song 
book about the English Archers — 
" arrayed in Kendal areen.**^ 

I spent the whole day in this 
town, and did not return to 
Appelbt, the capital, as I had 
intended, for I found that I should 
have to « travel back more than 
twenty miles. 

In the evening I heard an ac- 
count of that town from a gentle- 
man who had lived there, which 
you shall have in my next letter 
with the notes on Westmoreland, 
as I promised you before. 

I am, dear children, 
Yonr faithful friend, 

HsN&T YomNk "^ 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

THE HOKIZONTAL LINE (Contmued), 

THB YAinsHnro point. 

p. Last week, Ion, we made a 
drawing of a square, in which the 
middle of the square was on the 
same level as your eje. 

Now, I will put a sqnare before 
yon, and will place it below your 
eye. What do jon call the line 
vnuch marks the height of the 
eye? 

/on. Tlie harigontal tine. 

P. Well, then, 

here is the hori- 

zont^ line drawn 

with dots, and the 

sqnare is below it. 

Which side of the 

sqnare is nearest 

to the horizontal 

line— the right hand side or the 

left hand side? 

/on. They are both at the same 
dr^tance, because the square is in 
front of me. But, please, papaj 
tarn it round. 

P. I will; here it is, at the side 
of yon. 




L, Yes, that is drawn according 
to the rule we made last Saturday; 
for now the rig'nc nand side seems 
to get nearer to the horizontal 
line— because, as that side is more 
distant, the space between it and 
the level of the eye seems to be- 
come smaller. 
W 



Ion. So that, when lines are 
below the level of the eye, they 
must run up to it. 

P. Well, that is another role-* 
saj it again. 

Ion. When toe make a drawing 
in perspective, the lines below me 
level of the^ eye must run i^ to the 
horizontal line, 

P. Now, I will 
put the square up 
higher than your 
head. See, it is 

S laced above the 
orizontal line. 

I am going now 

to turn it round, 
with the left hand side near to 
yon — ^so imagine in your mind the 
further side. 

Ion, I have thoueht of it, papa. 

P. Which side will be nearer to 
the horizontal line? 

Ion. Why, the further side will 
seem to be, as it was in the other 
one. The space between the 
square and the level of the eye 
must seem to get smaller, as we 
said at first. 

P. Then, in which direction will 
the lines run — up, or down? 

Ion. Downward, papa. They 
must, for the space to become 
smaller. So I can make another 
rule — may I? 

P. Yes. 

Ion. When we make a drawing 
in perspective, with lines which are 
ctbove me level of the eye, they must 
run down to the horizontal line. 

L. And I suppose that if we 
were to make a number of squares 
in a long line, as the lines would 
aU slant to the horizontal line, the 
distance from the squares to the 
line would get smaller and smaller 
—just as in the long row of squares 
we drew last week. 

P, Yes. 

26d 
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^ I vnW make another drawing for t long wall, which is below the lerd 
jon. Here is a front view of a ! of tibe eye. 



^"W::r 



■»«: 
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/on. Is that the level of the eye, 
papa, above the wall ? Then, when 
you drew it, you must have been 
looking out of a drawing-room 
window from some honse c^posite. 



P. Yes, so I was. Here, again, 
is a side view of it. I was fn a 
house at the end of the wall when 
I drew this. I could see round 
the comer. 




You see in this picture, how the 
distance from the lines of the wall 
to the horizontal line seems to be 
gradually smaller — ^until the wall 
becomes so small that it seems to 
vanish altogether. 

L, That is because, at last, there 
seems to be no distance between its 
lines and the horizontal line, fur 
they all meet in one point. 

P, And that point where the 
distance from the wall to the hori- 
zontal line is so small that you can 
hardly see it — ^that point which is 
so far from the eye that the object 
seems to vanish entirely, — would 
you like to know what it is called? 

W, Yes, please, papa. 

P. It is called thb vanishing 

POINT, 

I'V. And that is exactly the 
proper name for it. — Now, papa, 
we have learned enough, so we 
will make up another lesson. 

Come, Lucy, and bring the slate. 

Lesson 7. Perspectivb. 

1. When we draw objects in per- 
qiectivei a Une should be drawn 
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across the picture to ^w £ft« bwei 
of the eye — so that we may hum 
which objects are above the eye, aad 
which €tre below iL 

This Um we call the HoBizoicrJS. 

2. When we draw objects m pm^ 
speetive below the horizontal Ime, 
their lines must run up to that Hne, 

3. When we draw objects in per" 
spective cdwve the horizontal HnCj the 
fines of tlie object must run down to 
that line. 

4. The distant point on the hori" 
zontal Une, where the lines of dk 
object meet, is called the YANiSHiira 
Point. 

P. I have never seen a line na 
yet, Lucy. If you make a drawing 
and set the lines running, they wifi 
very soon be all gone, and you will 
have only the blank paper again. 

L. I mean, papa, they sunt to 
the horizontal line. 

P. Ah, I thought that perhapp 
you meant that. Tlie word I gene- 
rally use is "incline,*' — say then 
incline in such a direction. 
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HONESTY. 

F. Wliat did ive a^gr about 
Bonesty last week? 

X. We sa^d that hoaestj means 
mare than speaking the trutii. It 
means being eare&d not to dqorwe 
any ose of ^lat wluch belongs to 
faka. 

P, Then, listen to aaothear tale. 
Bo Tou know West Stiset ? 

a Ida, papa. 

P. At No. 4, West Street, once 
llred James Walters, who was IS 
feacs old; Emily Walters, who 
was :8| yean old ; Maigaret Mar- 
tfai, who was 59 yean old ; and her 
gmadsoB, Jacob MartiBY who was 
IS years old. 

They had only two ioobh in 
tint house— OB the seeond floor; 
acnd this is the way they arranged. 
Ifatgaret, whoatteaded to all three 
of theehildren, slept in the hack 
bedroom with Emily, and iht two 
htns slept in the front room on a 
0O& which was twmed down every 
night, and ^ms changed into a bed. 
At 6 o^dook every mommg they 
aU get up; and, ^^n Mugaret 
SB&d Saiily were dressed, James 
and Jacob went into llieir room to 
wash. When tliey were all ready, 
the tmo hGjB and Emily went for 
a ¥nik across the fields, while 
liaigaret made ready tbdr break* 
fitft. 

IShsy were, all of them, busy 
toteg the day--4o, the best time 
to see them was in the evening— <- 
jast before the candles were alight, 
^•iten the fire made large riiadows 
of their heads dance on tbt farthest 
wall in the leoBk 



Near the fire sat a little girl vrh< 
had JHSt laid down her knittings 
on purpose to stroke her large 
blade cat, and make him com- 
fortable — ^that girl was Emily, 

By the side of her sat the two 
boys, who were bosy colouring some 
maps, by which they each earned 
7d- a-day. 

The boy with %ht hair, a&d 
goodnaatured blue eyes, who was 
dressed in black, \n\h a turn-down 
colliur, and a broad black ribbon 
for a tie, was James. The othei^ 
who had sudi a broad sober face, 
sach a brown skin, and such woolly 
blaek hair^ was Jaoob, 

And where was 3iargaret Mar* 
tuif Tbi&ee she sat — good old 
soul — in a grand arm-chair, which 
seemed too fine to be in such a 
sdoaU house. Indeed all the fumi* 
ture was yeiy good, except that it 
was a little old fashioned. 

Maigaret could not go on widi 
her work, and having declaied it 
was "blind man's hSid&y" there 
she sat in the shade just reskins 
and thiakiiig a little. She lail 
down her spectades and some 
" staad-up" collars which she had 
been making for James, and sat 
watching £e hoys. Ah, they 
tooidd k&ep on painting, evea b^ 
the red flickering light ; and as her 
dim eyes began io blink at them* 
their heads had a misly look, and 
seemed to «row as iiuge as tha 
diadows, Thenaheb^aiitomase. 

"Poor dear Jaaaas-*-! h^gr^ 
idways loved him as much as my 
own grandson Jaeob. I have nursed 
him ever since he was bop^, and 
his little sister t&^^l narse4,^l)ii 
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mother in the West Indies when she 
died— I saw his grandfather die. I 
was head nurse in his grandfather's 
house three years — ^in his father^s 
house eighteen years. I helped to 
bring the children over to England 
with my own grandson, — and, 
when their poor father was ruined 
and died, I nursed him too. 

" Now, when very few of their 
friends are left, and the two poor 
children are orphans; — ^when trou- 
ble has come upon them, and they 
are poor, God has spared me, per- 
haps to see them grow up. All, I 
hope that Jamie and my own boy 
will both be good and honest men t" 

** Poor Jamie,*' she thought again 
—"his father little knew, when he 
paid so much to send him to school, 
and bought him learned books, and 
taught Imn learned things, that his 
boy would work for 7d. a-day. 
Never mind ! — ^thank Gk>d for off 
things. May be He'll send brighter 
days yet" 

And, just as she rose up to 
brighten the room by lighting the 
candles, and told Emily to sweep 
Qp^ the hearth, the beginning of 
brighter days came with a double 
knock at the door. 

It came on — witha sound of foot- 
steps coming up stairs. Up two 
flight of stairs — ^then, Mr. Howard, 
a country friend, entered the room. 

" Good evening, Mrs. Martini — 
Ah, you have managed to make 
your charges look hiu)py, in spite 
of all the troubles. I am glad to 
tee you all so comfortable and 
well. Ck>me here, Miss Emmie, 
and kiss your old godfather, and 
then I wiu give you some news. 

" I have been this evening with 
a friend of mine, who is gomg to 
publish a newspaper. He says 
that he shall require a clerk to 
keep his accounts, and another lad 
(0 attend to office business, and 
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run errands. Would either of yon 
like to run errands ?" 

"Yes, sir, I would," said Jacob. 

"And do you think, sir,'' said 
James, "that I am good enough 
to be a clerk?" 

"Yes, you will do, if youll get 
some stand-up collars." 

"Margaret is making some, sir. 
I have learned hook-keqnng at; 
school, if that will be of use — and 
I can read Viigil — ^I learned some- 
thing, too, of architecture,and astro- 
nomy, and the use of the globes." 

"Very good; but you will not 
require all these things. You need 
not take your globe with you— 
only your pen and ink; but I 
think they will find that for yon. 
But stop— yes, take with you some 
of the principles you have learned 
— the principles of truth, hones^, 
and the fear of Grod which youx 
dear mother and nurse Margaret 
have taught yon— and all the good 
principles wmch Ihopeyouleamed 
at school — they will Jit you fir 
Ufe, more than all yotir learning-— 
and will do more to make yon a 
good derk than astronomy or 
architecture. 

"So, to-morrow I intend you to 
go with me to the city ; and if my 
friend approves of you, and Gk)d 
should spare you, you will have to 
begin duty next Monday week. 
You had better come round to the 
hotel to-morrow morning, at nin^ 
o'clock. Good bye." 

I cannot tell you to-day of all 
the joyful things uat were said that 
night — ^and of all that James and 
Jacob said they would do when 
they were men. What a bright 
evening it was I The candles flared 
uproariously, but neither they, nor 
anvthing else in the room, looked 
half so bright as the faces of James 
and Jacob. 

n^'o be eoiUimiecL) i 
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A PSALM OF LIFB. 

Till ma not, in aioornM nnmbcii, 
'* Life i8 bat an en)pty dream V 

J0t the Mai 11 dead that almnben. 
And tUmga aie not what thej seam. 

Lileisrealt Life ii earnest I 

And ihB glare is not its goal ; 
^Ikut tboa art, to dart xetoraesiy'* 

Was not spokM of tiM aouL 

Kot enjoyment, and nfltaoraowy 

Is our destined end or way^; 
Bat to aet, that each to-morrow 

Find ns farthsr than to-day. 

Art is ka^r} end time ii fltetinf) 
And imt hearte^ thoagh etoirt and 

StUl, IDes mnlBed drnms, are beating 
Funeral mandiee to the grvre* 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the biTOuao of Life, 
Be not like dnmb, driyen eattle 1 

Be a hero in the strifiB I 

IVost no Fntnre, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead I 
Aet, — act in the liTing Present I 

Heart within and God overhead I 

Lins of gveat nen all remind ni 
We can make our liyes sublime, 

A&d, d^Murtiiig, leare behind na 
Footpi»t8 on the sands of time $ 

Foolprinti, that perhaps another, 
Si^iUng o'er life's solemn maiuy 

A ibrlora and ahipwredied biother, 
fies&Dg) shall take heart again. 

Lat m, th«n, be up and doing, 

Wiik a heart fiir any IMa ; 
Stfll ae»eHfig, atiU pnnmingi, 

LaBm to l^nr and to wait 

HSHBT wAixnrosxB um^nwiw* 
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vebtebrAlTed animals. 

WILLIS'S FBAMEWOBK — TECB 
LIMB8. 

L. We had not time, mamma, 
to write out the lesson on the bones 
of the head, last Tuesday, so we 
hare brought it to yon now. Here 

it IS — 

Lesson 10. The Fbamewobx 
OF Vertbbsated AiriMALS fCon- 
tamed). 

The Head may he drndedinto 
twoparts — 

1. TheShiO^ 

2. The Face. 

27ie Skull is the upper part of 
the head, and may he divided Jrom 
^ facie hu a line ^prawnfrom the ear 
to me eySrow. 

Jtconsittt of several hones. The 



principal are the Frontal hone — lft« 
Parietal hone — the Occipital hon&^ 
and the Temporal bone. These honee 
have serrated (or saw-like) edgee, 
which are dovetailed together— ^and 
th^form the shapeofan archj which 
is the hest for giving sirengthy aand 
protecting the hraxn. 

The Face it the lower part of the 
head Its principal parts are the 
four openinas, the sockets for the eyee 
— the nasal orifice— the orifices fiir 
the ears — and the opening where the 
head is joined to the neck. The four 
hones, viz., the cheek hones — ike 
nasal hone — the topper jaw hone^^ 
and the lower jawVone, 

M. That will do reij nicely. 
Now, Willie, for the bones of tout 
limbs. Here is a drawing of the 
framework of your fore limbs— 




Which are your fore limbs? 

W. My arms are. And my legs 
are my hind limbs. 

M. Look, Willie, at this picture 
which represents the bones of your 
arm. How many different parts 
do you observe? 

tV. I will count them. 1. The 
bone of the upper arm. 2. The 
hones of the lower arm (I never 
knew before that I had two bones 
there\ 3. The hand bones. 4. 
The nneer bones. 

M. And there are some joints 
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which are parts of your arm. Hie 
round end of the bone in your up- 
per arm is part of a joint. Yoa 
may caH it the shoulder-joint. 

W. Then the joints are — ^the 
shoulder-joint — ^the elbow-joint— 
the wrist-joint — and the finger- 
joints. 

M. You had better now get the 
drawing of Willie's framework,* 
and examine the bones separately. 

L, The hone of the vpper anh Is 
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ft smgle bone, and ifi sitnated be- 
tween the shoulder-blade, and 
elbow. 

M. 'SoWf observe in the pictnie, 
how it la united to the shonlder- 
bone. 

Jon. I can see, mamma. There 
is a round ball at the end of it, and 
tiiat fits into a round hole in the 
shonlder-bone. 

M. You should say — into a 
woeket, I taught yon that word. 
This ball fitting into the socket 
forms what is called a bcdl and 
socket Joint, which I wish yon to 
notice. Just try, Ion, and tell me 
in how many different ways yon 
can move your arm. 

Ion, A great many ways, I think. 
Here it goes — up and down — to 
the right, and to the left— this way, 
and that way — ^ronnd, and round 
—all manner of ways! 

M. Yes, this ball and socket 
joint is the most perfect joint in 
existence. Suppose, Lucy, that 
yon were joining a new arm to 
your wooden doll, and wished it to 
move in an " up and down" direc- 
tion, what sort of a joint would 
you require? 

L, A small hinge, like the hinge 
of my work-box. 

M. Then, if you also wished it 
to move to the right and left. 

L, Then, I should require ano- 
ther hinge — ^that would be two 
hinges. 

Ja, Yes, and to give it all the 
motion you have in your own 
aim, you woidd require, not 
three or four, but thir^ or forty 
faixiges. 

W. You would want a hinge, 
Lacy, for the perpendicular mo- 
tion so I , for die horizontal motion 
80 — , for an oblique motion bo\, or 
80 /. For these four motions you 
would have to put four hinges in 
yonr doll's arm— -that is, u yon 



could fit them on — and then, to 
make the motion ** round and round* 
you would — ^no, tou couldn't make 
that with all the hinges in the 
worldl 

M. That motion ''round and 
round" — is called a rotcary motion. 
Tell me some other part of your 
body which has a rotary motion. 

Ju Here is something like a 
rotary motion at my wrist. 

W, And in my leg joint there 
is. See, now that I am standing on 
one leg, I can turn the other round 
and round. 

Ion. So, too, my head has a 
rotary motion on the top of my 
spine ; but I cannot turn it quite 
round, only half way. 

M, That is called a semt-rotair 
motion; but there is no joint whicn 
gives such a perfect rotary motion 
as that at your shoulder. Men 
have tried to imitate it, but they 
cannot make anything so perfect, 
and, because it gives motion in so 
many directions, they call H the 
universal joint The joint at the 
other end of this bone you cannot 
see very well in the picture, but 
you can almost tell what sort of a 
joint it is, by trying to move your 
elbow. 

L, It seems to be a hinge joint, 
mamma, for my elbow moves like 
a hinge. 

M, That is right; one of yon 
may now describe this bone — and, 
if vou Uke, von may add its name 
— ^it is callea the Humerus, 

W. Is it not hollow, mamma? 

M. Yes. 

W. Then I will describe it. 
I^e bone of the upper arm is a long, 
strong, houow bone, situated between 
ihe shoulder and the elbow. It is 
Joined to the shoulder by a ball and 
socket Joint, and to the eV)ow by a 
hinge joint. It is called Vie Humb- 
BU8. 
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M. Now, we will examine the 
bones of the fore-arm. 

TT. There are two. I had 
never noticed them beforo to-day, 
bnt, I can feel them now. Just 
try, I/ucy, — hold your arm very 
tight indeed, and then torn Eouod 
yonr hand. 

L. I can feel them both, and can 
gee them in the drawing. 

M. I must tcU yon one or two 
things about these bones which 
vou cannot well observe. The 
lower bone is joined at one end to 
the elbow, while at the other end it 
is loose — it is called the Ulna, The 
smaller bone is joined to the 
wrist, but is looie at the elbow. 
This one is called the RadiuM, 
Tou may feel that the bones of the 
wrist are joined to this radius, and 
that when the wrist is turned 
round, the radius moves with it. 

Kow, there is Qiuch good arising 
from this plan, for, whUe the great 
bone, the ulna, which carries the 
suudes of the arm, swings up and 



down on its hinge, the lesser 
the radius, which cairies the hand^ 
may be turning round at the same 
time. Thus, Gf you try, you will 
find that ^u can move eveir joint, 
the shoidder, elbow, and wrial 
joint, at onoe. 

X. Now, I wiU tcf sttd deseiibtt 
the bones of the fore-arm. 

The fore'Carm contanu tioo hoM9* 
The keroer bone ts joined at one end 
to the e&ow by a hinge joint, and or 
loose at ^e wrist tt give* mppwi 
to the flesh of ^ ann, and 's called 
THE Ulka. 

The smaSer hone is loose at ffts 
elbow, but is joined to dte wrist. It 
supports the hand, and is called "am 

BADlVBt 

M, The bones of the hand are 
rather too minute for you to notice 
now. The hand contains, alto* 
gether, twenly-nine bones. 

Next week, Willie, we wiS 
examine the framework of your 
hind limbs, and will make np liM 
lesson* 
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I BAKII NOT SCOBN. 
• 
I XAT net eeom the meanest thing 

That on the earth doth crawl ; 
The slave who dares aot bvrst hk ahai% 
The tyrant in his hall. 

the vile oppressor, who hath made 

The widowed mother mourn, 
^ough worthless, he before me stand— 

I cannot, dare not scorn. 

The darkest night that shrouds the sky, 

Of beauty hath a shave; 
The blaekest heart hath signs to teU 

That Gfod still lingers tl^re. 

I pity aU that evil are— ^ 

1 pity, and I mouzs ; 
B«t ths Bupveme hath MiSmuA sO| 

4ndf ohl I darsnetseam* 

BdBXBt irtoouu 
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THE SAXON KINGDOM. 

XDWASD THE CONFESSOR. 
HABOLD. 

P. If you take joni map of 
Burope, and look at the north of 
France, you will see a large dis- 
tcict, which, when Hardicannte 
died, was called NoBMAin>T. 

The people who lived there, 
were called Normans. They were 
some of the old Northmen or 
Banes, who, about 150 years ago, 
had come from*Norway, and set-' 
tied there. Bnke Kollo, who 
beaded them, was a roylng pirate, 
who had left his country because 
his king would not allow him to 
steal ships. After establishing this 
new kingdom, he had an interview 
with the king of France, Charles 
the Simple, when he agreed to 
be the king's vassal for this piece 
of his land, which he had seized. 

There is a tale about his inter- 
view with the king, which is raliier 
curious, because it shows the inde- 
pendent spirit of this man BoUo 
and his followers. 

When BoUo had made his agree- 
ment with the king, and was about 
CO retire, he was told that he ought 
to kneel and kiss the king's foot in 
token of vassalage. "Eass a man's 
/bot!" replied the Du|^e with as- 
tonishment. Being told that it 
was the usual ceremony, and 
was necessary, Bollo, at length, 
beckoned to one of his soldiers, and 
bade him kiss the king's foot, in 
his stead. The soldier, hiving hold 
of the kinff's leg, raised the foot to 
his moutS, and the king was 
thrown on his back, amid peals of 
laughter from the unmannerly 
Northmen. 

Bollo and his men were taught 
Christianity by the French priests, 
and, as the children, when they 



grew up to be men and women, 
were married to the French, they 
changed their language and cus- 
toms, and formed a new race of 
people — half Danish and half 
Fi^ench — who were called Nos- 

MANS. 

In the history of King Ethelred, 
I told you that when Sweyn, king 
of Denmark, came to England, to 
revenge the massacre of the Danes, 
Ethelred was obliffed to flee, for a 
time, to Normandy. I said, too, 
that when Ethelred died, the 
Dane, Canute, was made king. 
Ethdred's son, Edwabd, did not 
like then to remain in England, but 
went back again to Normandy 
There he lived with his cousiiu 
William, the Norman Duke, and 
was still living there when Canute 
and Harold, and ELardicanute, had 
died. 

Now, hear of some one who was 
living in England when Hardica- 
nute died. I dare say you remem- 
ber the brave Edmund Ironside^ 
who fought great battles with 
Canute. In one of these battles, 
the Danes being defeated, were 
oblised to run away, and one 
of their principal captains, named 
Ulf^ lost his way in the woods. 
After wandering all night, at day- 
break he met a young peasant, 
driving a herd of oxen, so he sa- 
luted him, and asked him his 
name. "I am Godwin, the son 
of Ulfhoth," said the young pea- 
sant — "and thou art a Dane." 
Ulf was thus obliged to confess 
who he was, but still he begged 
the young Saxon to show him the 
way to the Severn, where the 
Danish ships were at anchor. 
"Well," said Godwin, " it is fool- 
ish in a Dane to expect such a 
service from a Saxon; — besides, 
the way is long^ and, as the coun^ 
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tn people are in onnS) I may be 
MQed." The Bane tried much to 
persuade him, and, drawing a 
ffold ring from his finger, offered 
It to him. For a minnte the jottng 
8ucon looked at it with great ear- 
nestness, and then returned it, 
saying, " I will take nothing from 
t^iee, but I will try to help thee." 
He therefore led the Dane to liis 
father^s cottage, concealed him all 
day long, and at night they pre- 
pared to depart togenier. 

As they were going, the <^d 
peasant said to Ulf, **This Godwin, 
who risks his life for thee, is my 
only son. He cannot return among 
his' countrymen, therefore take 
him with thee, and present him to 
thy king Canute, that he may 
enter his service." The Dane pro- 
mised, and kept his word. The 
young Saxon peasant ' was well 
received in the Danish camp, and 
rising, by his own talents, from 
step to step, at the death of Hiu*di- 
cannte he had gre&t riches, honour, 
and power, and was known oreir 
all England as the great Easl 
Godwin. 

EDWASD IBB COWFBSSOft. 

Sdward the son of Ethelred re* 
tamed to his native land, and was 
made king. He was married to 
EcHthctj the daughter of Oodwin, so 
tiiat the people had now a Saxon 
king and queen again. Edward 
was not a wicked mtui like his 
ikther, but sometimes he was fool- 
ish. For instance, he began his 
reign very well, did much good to 
the peojHe, and establis^^ good 
laws; yet he soon showed that he 
was more fond of the Norman 
people than the English, — and this 
was rather foolish. Again, hewas 
not at all fond of Ms wife, and 
tiiis was very foolish. 

His liking for his old oom- 
Mnions in Nonaaady increased 
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very much, — so much so, that he 
was oontiniiaUy inviting fresh Noiw 
mans to come and live here. To 
these men, who were onlystoin- 
gers, he gave many high ofSces. 
He put the fortresses kk the hands 
of Norman eaptains. He mada 
many Norman bii^ops, and SUM, 
his palace with his own fSfoimnt 
favourites. Tk% evfk incceasedaa 
much, that, when any stnmge 
Normans arrived, they fete as if 
they were still in their own cevn* 
try. The king tried tenake^a 
nobles at hk court speak 1^ "S&e* 
man language, and wear Normaii 
coats, so that everything Nonasn 
became fashionaMe, jnst as afl 
French things (except fings) am 
fashionable now. 

The old-fiuhioned Saxons, how«> 
ever, did not like this, and they 
murmured against it, hut in vain. 
The Earl Godwin, and his fiva 
sons, who were much beloved by 
the people, tried to teach the king 
better, but he would not be tau^A^ 
and, at last, was so aneiy, that ha 
banii^ed Godwin ana his sons 
from the kingdom, and, soon afto^ 
put his wife awar in a nunnery. 
He now carried nis love fer tiia 
N<Minan8 so far, that he secredy 
made a will, in which he promisea 
that, when he died, his kingdom 
should be given to Ms Normaa 
cousin, the Duke William. 

William, now that Godwin wbb 
banished, come over on a visit to 
Edward. Hewas much surprised 
on landing, for vrherever he went he 
was met by bands of Norman sol- 
diers. The captains of the Engli A 
fleet ; l^e captains ci the garrisons, 
and oaslle at Dover, where he 
landed ; and the governors ofvasof 
towns, were all Normans. The 
great deigy, who came to pay 
&eir respects to him, wete Nop- 
ttansj and so^ alse^ were tiie fi^ 
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^roarites of Edward, who respect- 
faUr Tanged themiselTQS round 
tbsax ehm. 

All these things made William 
thiok secretly in his own mind, 
that, ahhottgh Edward really had 
sio power to give him the kingdom, 
he would eertadnly try to have it ; 
«nd that^ as soon as Edward died, 
he wonld come over and claim it, 
and tiy to conquer the people. 

But the Earl Godwin, who was 
BOW banished, thought of this; and 
determined that when Edward died, 
one (rf his own a/tms, named Harold, 
flhonld be king. Godwin was, as 



^ou may suppose, an active man, 
and would not loi^ submit to 
banishment. So, he collected a 
fleet of ships, landed in England, 
and being supported by the people, 
he compelled Edward to let him 
return. As soon as he returned, 
he so frightened the Normans, that 
they nearly all fled, many of them as 
if they were running for their lives. 
So great was Godwin's power at 
this time, that he caused sentence 
of banishment to be proclaimed 
against them, and very soon not a 
single Norman of importance coold 
be seen in England. 



A HOSy CHILD WENT yORTH TO PUT. 

A BOST child went forth to pUiy, 

In the first flush of hope and pride, 
Where sands in silver beauty lay, 

Made smooth by the retreating tide; 
And kneeling on the trackless waste, 

Whenee ebb'd the waters many a mile, 
He zais'd in hot and trembling haste, 

Azdi, wall, and towers— a goodly pile. 

But, when the shades of evening fell, 

YeUiag ihor blae aad paaoeful deep, 
The tolling of the distant bell 

Gall'd the boy builder home to sleep >~ 
He passM a long and reetless night, 

Dreaming of structares tall and fair *— 
He came with the returning light, 

And lo, the faithless sands were bare. 

Less wise than that unthinking cMd, 

Are all that breathe of mortal birth, 
Who grasp with strivings, warm and wHd, 

The false and fading toys of earth. 
QoHdj learning, glory— what are the^ 

Without th« faith that looks on high ? 
The saad forts of a child at play, 

TRbiQlL aremot when the wave goes by. 
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BOILING WATER. 

Ion. Papa, I have just thonght 
of something. You said we were 
to have a lesson on the boiling 
water in the urn, and we have not 
heard a word about hoUing water 
yet — 

P. No, we have not Well, here 
is the urn. The water inside is 
made to boil bj the convection of 
heat. 

W. What is meant by "con- 
vention of heat," papa? 

P. I said conoectUm — ^You shall 
hear. To-day, instead of malung 
a lesson for you myself, I have 
brought you a book,* which con- 
tains many famous questions and 
answers — ^not only on water, but on 
many of the things around you. 

Here is the book, you can 
read it yourselves. 

What U meant hy the OONTBO- 

TION of HEAT? 

Heat communicated by being 
carried to another thing or place ; 
as the hot water resting on the 
bottom of a kettle cames heat 
to the water .through which it 
ascends. 

Are LIQX7IDS good conductors 
of heat f 

No; liquids are bad conductors f 
and are, therefore, nuule hot by 
convection. 

How do you know thai liquids 
are bad conduotobs ofheati 

When a blacksmith immerses 
his red-hot iron in a tank of water, 
the water which surrounds the red- 
hot iron is made boUina hot, but Uie 
water bebw the surface remains 
quite cold. 

£sq)lain how WASER is made hot? 

* Dr. Brewer's Guide to the Sden- 
tifie Enowledffe of things funiliar. 
London: Jarrold and Sons. 
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The water nearest the fire is first 
heated, and (being heated) rises 10 
the top / other cold water succeed- 
ing is also heated, and rises in 
turn; and this interchange keeps 
going on, till aU the water boHs. 

Why is WATER in such continued 
FERMENT, when it is boilino? 

This conmiotion is mainly pro- 
duced by the ascending and d!e- 
scending currents of hot and cold 
water. (The escape of steam from 
the water contributes also to in- 
crease this agitation.) 

^010 do these two currents pass 
each other f 

The hot ascending current gene- 
rally passes close by the metal 
sides of the kettle ; while the cold 
descending current passes down the 
centre. 

Why is HEAT applied to the bot- 
tom, andnot toihetop of a KETTLBf 

Because the heated water always 
ascends to tlie swrface, heating the 
water through which it passes: i^ 
therefore, heat were appUed to the 
topoi Si vessel, the water helow the 
surface would never be heated. 

If you wish to cool liquids, 
where should the cold be cmpliedf 

To the top of the limdd; because 
the co^i portion will always descend^ 
and allow the wanner parts to come 
in contact with the cooling sob- 
stance. 

Does BOILINO water get hotter by 
being kept on ike fire ? 

ifo; not if the steam be suffered 
to escape. 

Wht does not boiling water gi3t 
HOTTER if Ae steam be suffered t& 

BSCAPB? 

Because the water is converted 
into steam as fast as it boils ; and 
the steam carries away the addi- 
tional heat. 

Is 6TEAM visible or nrvisiBLE? 

Steam is invisfftlei but when It 
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comes in contact with the air 
(being condensed into small drops) 
it instantly becomes visible. 
Hoiv do you know thcU steam is 

INYISIBLE? 

If you look at the spont of a 
boiling kettle, yon will find that 
the steam (which issnes from the 
spout) is always inyisible for about 
half an inch ; aiter which, it becomes 
visible. 

Wht is the steam invisible for 
only HALF AJX nrcB^ and not either 

a2f INVISIBLE or aUYlBlBLB? 

The air is not able to condense 
the steam as it first issuer from 
the spout; but when it spreads said 
comes in contact with a larger 
Tolume of air, the invisible steam 
is readily condensed into visible 
dr ops. 

Why does water simmeb before 
it boils? 

Because the particles of water 
near the bottom of the kettle (being 
formed into steam sooner than the 
rest) shoot upwards ; but are con- 
densed again (as they rise) by the 
colder water, and produce what is 
called '^ simmerins." 

What is meant by stwmeetnq? 

A gentle tremor or undulation 
on the surface of the water. When 
water simmers, the bubbles col- 
lapse (or burst^ benecith the surface, 
and the steam is condensed to water 
again: but when water boHs, the 
bubbles me to the surface, and 
^team is thrown off. 

Why does BoiLiNa wateb bub- 
ble? 

Because the au* cmd vt^nnar 
(rising through the water) are 
entangled, and force up bubbles in 
their efiTort to escape. 

Why does a kettle sino, when 
the water simmers f 

Because the otr (entangled in 
the water) escapes by^te ana starts 



through the ipout of the kettle, 
which makes a noise like a wind 
instrument. 

Why does not a ketUe sino when 
the water boils 9 

Because (as all the water is 
boHijig hot) tne steam escapes in a 
continuous stream, and. not by Jita 
and starts. 

When does a kettle sing most ? 

When it is set on the hob to boil. 

Wh^ does a kettle sino more 
when tt is set on the side of a fire, 
than when it is set in the midst oj 
the fire f 

Because (when the kettle is set 
on the hob to boil) the heat is 
applied yerypartiaw/, and one side 
made hotter than the other ; in con- 
sequence of which, the steam is 
more entangled. 

Why^ does a kettle sing when 
the boiUng waier begins to cool 
again 9 

Because the tq)per surface cools 
first f and the steam which rises 
from the lower part of the kettle is 
again entangled, and escapes fitfhllv. 

What is meant when it is said, 
" that heat driim the particles 
of water further apart from each 
other9'' 

Water is composed of little glo- 
bules, like very small grains of 
sand; the heat drives these par- 
ticles away from each other i and 
(as they tnen require more room) 
the water swells. 

But I have seen a kettle boil 
OVER, although it has not been filled 
PULL of WATER ; how do you oe- 
countfor that ? 

If a fire be very fierce, the air 
and vapour are expelled so n^fndbf 
that the bubbles are very numerous ; 
and (towering above one another) 
reach the top of the kettk, and faU 
over, 

(To be continued^) 
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THE CRUST OF THE EAJBTH. 

SKETCH OF OEOLOGT. 

(ContittuecL) 

P. We learned last week of the 
globe before it had any crust — 
when it was only one luurd mass 
of rock. 

I told yon how it is supposed 
that this mass of matter cooled 
down, and that then tiie particles 
of vapour in the air united to form 
water. 

This is, perhaps, the time you 
read of in the Scriptures, when 
*^ the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the 
fece of the deep." How strange a 
place must this world have been, 
when ail was darkness! But, how 
Grunge it must have sounded in 
the dark, when the Spirit of God 
moved on the face of the waters, 
and they began to make a rippling 
sound — or sometimes a ruling 
noise, as they washed backwards 
and forwards violently on the 
rocks. 

Then the waters began their 
proper work — their appointed duty 
— a duty which they have been 
performing ever since, and are 
performing now. You have heard 
tile proverb that *^the constant 
dripping of water weareth away 
stones ;" so the waters again and 
again wore away small fragments 
of rock, then more and more. 
These fragments became dissolved 
into small particles, and formed a 
sediment. The sediments being 
deposited on the surface of the 
Igneous Hocks, were very much 
changed by their heat, and their 
particles united agai% and f(«ned 
crystals. 

In this way, after long ages, 
three ffreat strata of these crys- 



talliaed rocks were formed. These 
are now called Psui akt R00K&. 

I told yon that the waters are 
forming layers of rock and earth 
even now. If you go with me up 
the side of some mountain, yon 
will see the water rushing down in 
streams. These streams, as they 
rush down quiekly, carry away ^q 
particles of earth, and stones, the 
moss, pieces of wood, sticks, dead 
leaves, plants, and dead insects,— 
sometimes washing away a larg9 
piece oi earth at once, in one 
great lump^ with everything on iU 
Away it goes, with the stream, 
doTVB the BLOuntain's side into the 
river-k>either floating at the to^ 
or swimming at the oott-om — an4 
away goes the river, carrying it aU 
down to the sea. 

The rivers are doing this all d^ 
long, throughout every year — so, 
after many years,, great quantities 
of earth ace deposited at the bottom 
of the ocean, where they become 
hardened and form a new layer of 
rock. 

Just in this way were made the 
next set of rocks. It appears, that 
after the Primary Rocks were 
formed, there must have been 
some dry land o*^ the earth. 
Perhaps the beginning of these 
new rocks was the banning of 
the third day — the time when God 
had said, " Let there be light," and 
when " He divided the waters frofn 
the waters," and said, ''Let the dry 
land appear." 

On this dry land there lived at 
first, green mosses, ferns, and 
other sim}^ plants, such as we 
find in marshy soik. In time, 
there were also a few very humble 
animals. Tliese, at first, were of 
the very lowest order, most of 
them being very little better thiol 
the vegetables, fastening them- 
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selves hj staUu to the l>ottom of 
the sea. 

Z. Were those the Jtai^ted 
Animals^ papa? 

P. Yes. There were many 
species of what we call Polypi, 
Corals, stone lUies, and thousands 
upon thousands of shell-Jish in the 
sea. Some of these had a shell 
which was curled round like a 
horn powder-box; — ^ther are called 
Ammonites. (I wish I had time to 
draw them for you— I will some 
day.) There was another, which 
I spoke of in our Natural History 
lesson, with sails sometliing like 
the Nautilus. They are now called 
Triiobites. 

W. But these shell«fish wen 
higher animals than the radiated — 
they were Molluscous Animals. 

P. Yes. And there were not 
only the soft-bodied or molluscous 
animals, but there were "sea- 
worms," and other animals some- 
thinglike the crab and lobster,which 
you know are jfbinteef shell-fish. 

Ion. They were even higher 
than the others, they were Articu' 
hted Animals. 

P. Yes, and in the highest <^ 
this set of rocks, the Old Bed 
Sandstone rocks. 

L. Ah, that's a nice name for 
rocks! 

P. Never mind their name. In 
the Old Red Sandstone have been 
found the remains of fishes* 

W. Then, these were VtrU" 
hrated Animals. There is a sign 
of order again. After the aane- 
rals, and vegetables, came the 
lowest kind of animals, then a 
higher, and a higher class, and 
then the highest cmss. 

P. Well, all these vegetables 
and animals living in the sea vers 
useful to make roacs. The Tivoi% 
as I said, washed down the land 
plants and leaves with the pieces 



of stone. These ihing», with the 
sea-weed, and mfflions of animris, 
as they died sank to the botton 
of the sea and settled. There 
they were pressed down by thdr 
own weight, and the weight of the 
water lAich changed them into 
stone. The rivers and sea, eon- 
tinning to act thus for a very long 
period, at length fwmed anothar 
set of rocks, such as Slates, Silo- 
rian Bocks (called after the Silures, 
a tribe of ancient Britons), and 
Old Bed Sandstone. These grea* 
strata were formed in the second 
period, and are now called Tsax*- 
iTio»r Bocks. 

W. Whatis meant bjtransitioay 
papa? 

P. Tr»isition means a passing 
from one thing to another, or from 
one state to another. These rocks 
are called transition rocks because 
they connect the primary or first 
rocks, made before them, with the 
secondary roclLS, which were made 
after them. * 

L. I wonder how it was that 
they were so thorongiily hardened 
and dried! ' 

P. They were hardened, or 
many of the rocks were, by the 
action of the heat from beneath, 
which burst out occasionally — and 
made volcanoes in the sea and 
land. Some of these rocks were 
hardened very suddenly, for even 
now, after the lapse of unnumb- 
ered ages, ike rwpk marks of the 
eeetm may be oistinctly seen on 
scMne of the strata I 

Thus you may learn how gia- 
dually Ifhe two first layers of rock 
were formed. The end of tbe 
formation of the transition rocks 
was perhaps the beginning of that 
great penod which €k)d's Word 
tells us was the fifth day. Per- 
haps it was not long after the 
time when He had saio, '^ Let the 
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of the fifth dAj, 

I hare mode u, little drawing, b; 
which yon maj be better able t 
nndeTHtand the poBition of the& 
locks. Bo not, however, eupposi 
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that thej all lie iorizimtallg — or 
sa QnoMhlj m they are dr&wiL 
You will heai booh, how the firs 
from beneath tuu acted npon the 
different stiala. It baa forced 
some of them into an oblique por- 
tion ; wbils othen are BTeo per- 
peni&vlar. 
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The euUnl dsam of natnrs broke. 
And light aroDnd srwtiDn flowod : 

The ^lad nrth nmiled to aee tbe daf, 
Tm flnt-born day some hlniiuiig in ; 

tbe jonng dav smUed lo slied it4 nj 
Upon ■ world imloached b; ain. 

" Let thflrs be light I" O'er heaven and earth. 
The Ood who first the dsj-beam poored. 

Uttered again hi» flat forth. 
And ehed the gospel'i light abroad; 

And like the dawn its cheeiiag rays 



Than come, when in the or 

Flnahea Ihe eignal-tiffht 

Oeme with the earliiat be 



Bath watebed abore thy eleeping aool ; 
1» Him whose nwrciee, like Hu V&ht, 
Am ehed abned bom pole to poll. 
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PERSPECTIVB. 

fHE POINT OP SIGHT — THB POINT 
OF STATION. 

P. To-day I hare bronghtyon a 
square box to draw. I wiU place 
it before yon so that the middle 
shall be exactly on a lerel wiUi 
jptor eiye. liTow^ as we are going 



to make a per^>ect{ve view of it, 
what shall 1 (U«w>on the paper 
first? 

Jon, The horizontal line, papa, 
to show the height of the eye. 

P, Now, I am going to place the 
dramn^ before you. I shall not 
place either of the sides opposite to 
your eye, but only one of the 
edges, 




You can see by the large round 
dot, which point of the hne your 
eye is opposite to. 

Jon, Yes, papa. I am standing 
exactly opposite the front edge of 
the box. 

P. Very well. Now I will give 
you two new names to remember. 
The place where you are now 
standing (opposite to the box) is 
ealled the point of station, 

W. That is because he is sta- 
tioned there, I suppose. 

P, And the place on the hori- 
sontal line on which his eyes rests 
iR^en he looks straight before him, 
is called Hie point of sight 

W, There, that dot is the point 
of sight, I suppose; but if he were 
to move a little to the right of it, 
the point of sight would he moved 
also. 

/on. Because the jwmf ofHatiou 



would be changed. I should Jhtt 
change my point of station, and 
then the point of sight must be 
dianged with it, because the point 
of sight must be opposite to the 
point of station. 

P. That is correct. You may 
have a point of sight in any part 
of the horizontal line. Indeed the 
point of sight means only what Ion 
said — " that part of the horizontal 
line wUch is exactly opposite to 
^e point of station." 

Now, I want you to think of 
something. Can you imagine to 
yourself, Lucy, a straight line 
drawn from Ion*s eye to the point 
of sight. 

L, We can all think of that— 
easily; and the line would form a 
right angle with the horizontal line. 

P. ThM, I will show fOU 
another picture—* 
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Here are two boxes, one on each 
side of the point of sight. 

Ion. And, papa, their lines tn- 
cUne to that point. ^They don't 
mn to any vanishing points. 

P. You say, Ion, "<Aeir lines in- 
cline** — which lines do you mean? 

Ion. I mean the lines which are 
made for the side view. 

P. Now you have not told me 
which of these lines are thus in- 
clined. Two of the lines of the 
side view are perpendicular — they 
do not incline to the point of 
sight. 

Ion, I mean, papa, the lines 
which are drawn for the top and 
bottom of the box — those which 
would be horizontal if the side of 
the square were placed in front. 

P. Now you have expressed 
yourself correctly. You meant, 
then, to say, that in the side view, 
''the lines drawn for the top and 
bottom of the box, incline toward 
the point of sight.** Those lines are 
really horizontal. You may there- 
fore say, "the AomontoZ lines which 
mark the top and bottom of the 
box, must incline towards the 
point of sight.** 

Do you know why it is so? 

L, They must be drawn so for 
the distant side of the box to ap- 
pear smaller than the near side. 

P. But why do they not incline 



to some vanuhinff point, just as the 
lines of the box do, in the first 
drawing — instead of inclining to 
the point of sight? 

Ion, I cannot tell exactly. I 
can see by looking at the drawing, 
that you do not want a vanishing 
point, but I cannot tell why, 

W, I think that really the point 
of sight is a sort of vanishing 
point. 

P. Well, you are not far wrong, 
Willie; so think about it, and see 
next week whether you can tell 
me when lines should incline to a 
vanishing point, and when to a 
point of sight. You need not make 
up any lesson to-day. Good bye! 

Ion, 1 think, Willie, now that, 
papa has gone, that we had better 
repeat together what we have 
learned, or else we shall forget 
it. 

TF". Very well, Lucy and I will 
say it. The point at whuA. w€ 
stand to look at any object, is caXUd 

THE POIKT OF STATION. 

That part of the horizontal line 
which is opposite to the point of sta^ 
tion, is called the point of ^ght. 

Sometimes when we draw an oh^ 
ject in perspective, the horizontal 
lines must all incline to a point of 
sight instead of a vanishing point f 
but we do not yet know why. 
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Xbbb 8 1— ye are beantlAiil, 
Graoefolly bending, 

O'er the lone valley's stream 
Bummer shade lending. 

Trees ! — ^ye are fanciful, 
Gentle winds waving, 

Changes in varied hue 
Bver renewing. 

Trees 1 — ^ye are withering, 
Autumn leaves playing 
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Bear the dark record 
Of nature's decaying. 

Trees I — ^ye are desolate. 

Verdant once springing, 
Bound your tall branches spread 

Snowfalls are clinging 

Trees I — ^ye are similes, 

Fair lessons giving, 
Through all seasons* changes, « 

Tmuis for the living. s. H. 
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HONESTY. 

JAMES WAXTESS CContinuecO, 

P, Yes. I said it would take 
me too long a time to tell yoa all 
that was said tliat eyening— -so, 
perhaps, I had better say nothing 
about it They were very ^ad. 

And the next morning they 
were very glad again. For the 
publisher engaged to take both 
JTames and Jacob, and said to 
them, "If you are both careful 
and honest boys, you may remain 
with me a long time — perhaps all 
your lives." 

Perhaps, I need not say that it 
seemed along time to "Next Mon- 
day week," — for, I dare say you 
have often noticed how long the 
time seems when you are waiting. 
But when the Monday morning 
came, and the two boys set out on 
their course for life, old Margaret 
sat with Emily at the window 
watching them all the way down 
the street — and feeling rather proud 
— as it was the first time in their 
lives that they had gone out to 
work. 

And when they hod turned 
round the comer, she saJ still 
thinking more thoughts. 

"God speed them — and grant 
they may both prosper. — I can 
trust Jacob, but I am not so sure 
about Jamie. He has hmrd that 
truth is a good principle, but I do 
not think that he fern sure about 
it. The principle is not yet fixed 
in his mind as a good one.'' 

W* Ah, I have heard men talk 
about fixed principles, and strong 
principles. 



P. Yon know that when a foun- 
dation is hot fixed and strong, the 
whole building sometimes comes 
down; so, when Truth is not 
fixed in our heart — 

Ion, Then our other principles 
are "very shaky," — ^we soon lose 
them. 

P. And so it was with James. 
For a long time he was honest and 
true to Ms master, for he loved 
truth, but, he did not love it ear- 
nestly, just as one would love a 
great treasure, and be afraid to 
lose it. He did not know that this 
principle is a "pearl of great price." 

If he had known this, he would 
>jave learned that we ought to 
i'eep to the truth in very Utde 
things. 

" I cannot wait," said Jacob to 
him, one day — " we are to be at 
the office by 8 o'clock exactly. We 
do not let our master know when 
we are ten minutes too late — for 
we do not like — ^so that shows we 
are not truthful. But, then, we 
also deprive him of ten minutes' 
time, which he has payed us for. 
And that 'is not honest. — I can't 
wait!" 

"Don't be so mean, Jacob!" 
said James. " Why do you make 
such a great fuss about such little 
things. I'm sure our master does 
not get to the office till 10 o'clock, 
and he does not care, so long as 
we get through our work." 

"I have nothing to do with 
that," said Jacob ; " I only care 
about what I promised. If he does 
not care whether I come, stiil I 
come because I said I would, and 
I fed that that is honest." 
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James, however, forgot this, 
and often had to walk to the City 
by himself. Sometimes he was 
twenty minutes after time, and, 
before the end of thd first year, h 
was always late. 

One day, as Jacob was dusking 
^e office, James said to him, 
<*Why, Jacob, did yon go ont to 
buy that sheet of letter paper? — I 
could have giyen you one from my 
desk." 

**But then, again," said Jacob, 
" you would be depriving our mas- 
ter of it, and if you deprive him of 
the least thing in the world, it is not 
honest. We are not honest ser^ 
rants unless we care exactly as 
much for our mfaster's good, as we 
do for our own." 

''But it cannot matter about 
such little things," said James; ''1 
always use this paper for my own 
letters.'' 

'' Yes, and sometimes the post- 
age stamps, too," said Jacob. ''Look 
at these two letters of yours, which 
are going out with the others I You 
have been using stamps which" — 

But, just at this moment, their 
master came in to ask James a 
question ; a:id Jacob saw that, as 
he passed the letters, and took up 
two or three to examine, James 
seemed afraid lest he should 
notice the two which belonged to 
him — and he said to himself, "Ah, 
James is not quite sure that he was 
doing right, after all." 

Another day, as Jacob waa 
talking to James, he said to him — 
" These circulars might be delivered 
by hand, every month — so there 
would be 8s. 6d. saved each time. 
If thejjr were your own letters jovl 
would let me take them. This is 
what I call honesty. Not only, — 
we must not dqurive, but we must 
try and asve. To be gnite honest 
foirvants, we must take just as much 
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care of our master's things as we do 
of our own — I said so before." 

But, James did not mind. He 
could not, unless the principle of 
honesty was a j&r«if prinomle. He 
had forgotten to be strictly honest 
in little things, and now he could 
not always hold fast to the prin- 
ciple in greater matters^ — and his 
master noticed this. He noticed 
Jacob, too, who stin loved to be 
quite honest always, and took 
great pleasure ia being as honest 
as he possibly could. When hit 
master saw tins, he did not forget. 

So matters went on, — and in 
time there eame a change. 

Maigaret had waited at the 
window in West Street an hour 
beyond the time — so the blinda 
had been drawn, aiid the tea made 
ready, while the fire flickered, and 
the candles flared, as they had 
done four years before. That 
evening, James came home veiy 
late, and Jacob an hour after him; 
and, when James, who had been 
sad and silent all the evening, had 
left the room, Jacob told his 
grandmother the news that James 
had been made an under derk, — 
and, that he, Jacob, had beenjno- 
moted to James's place. 

I never knew the exact reason 
why this happened — but heard 
that their master had long been 
accustomed to trust Jacob moie 
than James. 

Five more yean passed «»• 
Those lodgings in West Stieel had 
been let to somebody eke, and a 
greater change still had ceoie. 
Jacob had a house of his own; and 
James had kd^ngs in it. Wittily 
had grown up rather tall, and! 
heard, that in two more yoan she 
was to be JacoVs wile. 

Margaret was still a kind Bursa 
to them all. She tried to cheer 
up James--hut he had a sad look{ 
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■he tried still to teach him the 
honest principle, hut he had not 
learned it well when he was a boy, 
and he coold not learn it propenj 
now. So he vlid not *'hold up his 
head like a man** — and his friends 
often said of him, " Poor fellow.** 

" Poor fellow," and yet he had 
ever so much Latin and Greek in 
bis headt 

L. And architecture. 

TF. And astronomy. 

I<m, And the use of the globes. 



P. And had not learned Mr/%cfi^ 
the principle of honesty. So #e 
still say — "poor** fellow. 

W, But he was not dishonest, 
papa. 

P. No; only he did not lore 
honesty enough to make it a Jixed 
principle. He did not love honesty 
enough to learn Jacob's good 
lesson— 

An honest servant cares for his 
master's interest as much as M 
for his own. 



A BONG POR AUGUST. 

Habk I amid the " shivery leaf sounds'* of the forest oomes a Toiee^ 
From the vale, and from the upland, and it saith — *^ B^ioe I rqjoioe ! 
For the com is ripe and heavy, full and golden is the ear, 
'Tis ike teeming time of plenty, 'tis the feast-time of the year I 

" Lo, the crimson poppy flushes idl the landscape, where the grain 
Seems a sea of gold whose billows flash the sunbeams back again; 
Russet husks in hazel copses cluster like to swarming bees. 
And at night the broad moon shineth upon laden orohard-trees. 

" Lo, the gadding vine is hanging ripening clusters in the sun. 

And the tMck-set bramble berries now a ruddy tinge have won^ 

And the hops with fragrant tassels deck the poles round which they climb — 

Shout ye hills, and shout ye vallies, *tis the bounteous harvest time.*' 

• 
And again, amid the leaf sounds of the forest comes a voice, 
Sounding like a solemn dirge-note, yet it saith : — " Rejoice I rejoice I 
But rejoice with f«ar and trembling, as ye think upon the day 
When, the bitter harvest oometh, and the earth shall pass away. 

** Are ye readv for the Reaper ? are ye wheat or are ye tares? 
Can ye bear the awful flashing of the sickle that ffe bears ? 
An ye meet for heavenly gamers, full and heavy IUlc the com. 
Or but rank weeds that slull unto everlasting flames be borne V* 

Lo, the land is overspread with hawkweed bright, and marigold 
Flaunting gaily ; where wUl they be when the winter winds blow cold? 
When will they be— where will ye be— if ye have no fruits to show? 
Many lessons Natore teaches; ponder on them as ye go I 

H. C^* ADAlUk 
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VBKTEBRATED ANIMALS. 
Willie's framework — the 

LIMBS. 

M, You learned, Willie, that 
there are two bones in your fore- 
arm. Name them. 

W. The bone which carries the 
arm, called the Ulna ; — and 

The bone which carries the wrist 
and hand, called the Radius. 

Ion. The ulna, mamma, you 
said, was joined to the elbow by a 
hinge joint, so as to give it a mo- 
tion up and down. 

W. And the radius is joined to 
the wrist by another kind of joint, 
which gives it a rotary motion. 

M. And, I also said that these 
two motions are of great import- 
ance, so that the hand may nave 
all possible freedom of motion. 
You, Willie, have to use your 
hand all day long, for all kinds of 
purposes. Sometimes you grasp 
objects behind you — or objects at 
your side — sometimes you have to 
grasp objects which twist round in 
every variety of direction — oar 
change their direction suddenly. 

W. Yes, when we swing in our 
playground, how we twiii about 
sometimes. 

M. These two bones, however, 
cannot be found in all vertebrated 
animals. If you notice the fore 
limb of a horse, you will find* that 
he has not any hand as you have, 
but only a sobd hoof— so also^ the 
cows and many other animals have 
hoofs. 

As these animals can only use 
their hoofs for walking, they do 
not require so much motion in Ca 
joints — and, if you examine tia 
bones of their fore limbs, you wL^ 
find that they have only one bone^ 
tiie radius ; scarcely a trace of the 
vlna can be seen. 
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The apes and monkeys, again, 
who climb round, and live on, the 
branches of trees— jumping and 
swinging from morning till night 
in all directions have both of these 
bones. So, too, have the sloths, 
which live hanginff underneath the 
branches — and the flesh-eating 
animals, which use tlieir claws for 
seizing and struggling with their 
powerful prey. 

But we must not stop now, 
Willie, to compare your frame- 
work with that of others — ^you will 
have to compare most of your 
bones with those of the lower 
animals ; — as we proceed, perhaps 
wc shall find curious alterations in 
some of them. 

W. Now, mamma, we are to^ 
describe the bones of the hind 
limbs — the legs* I have brought 
out the picture. 

M, You may point out these 
bones, but it will nardly be neces- 
sary to describe them, — ^for, by 
comparing them with those of the 
arm, you will find that they are 
much alike. 

W, Yes the bone of the ypper 
leg is like that of tiie upper arm— 
only it is rather larger— and it 
has a ball and a socket joint at the 
top. What is that joint eaUed, 
mamma? 

M, It is called the h^ j<^t^ 
and, the long bone is cailed the 
^igh bone. Instead of an elbow 
joint in the leg, we have — 

L. A knee joint. 

M. And there is a little bone in 
front of the knee Such as you do 
not find in the elbow. It serves to 
protect the knee, and has other 
more curious uses. 

TT. I see it in the drawing, 
mamma, with its name. It u 
called the knee pan, 

M, Instead of a radius in the 
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leg, there is a similar bone called 
Ihe shin bone. Instead of the ulna, 
there is the splint hone, or brace 
bone, as it is sometimes called. 

To correspond with the wrist 
we have — 
W. The oniHe. 

M, For the palm of the hand — 
L, Tbe/ooL 
M, Instead of fingers — 
Ion, Toes, 

M. One bone in particular is 
worthy of notice, because it forms 
an important part of the foot — it is 
called the heel bone, 

W, Now, mamma, I will count 
np the paa:ts of my 1^. Sde. I 
will point to each one as I name 
it. 

The hip joint, 
The knee joint. 
The ankle joint, 
The thigh bone. 
The knee pan. 
The shin bone. 
The splint bone, 
The foot, 
The heel, 
The toes. 
Now we can make a lesson. 
Lesson 11. The Framewobk 
OP Vertebrated Akimaxs {Con- 
tinued). 

The two pair of Umbs in Verte- 
brated Animals are — 

1. The fore Unihs. 

2. The hind limbs. 

The FORE LiiiBS, or arms, have 
several parts: viz. — The shoulder 
joint — the elbow Joint — the wrist 
joint — tlie bone of the upper arm, 
— the bones of the fore-aim — the 
hand— and thefingerism 



The HIND LIMBS have seomal 
parts corresponding to those of tfie 
fore limbs: viz. — TA« hip Joint — the 
knee Joint — the ankle Joint — the 
thigh bone — the knee pan — the shin 
bone — the splint bone — the instep — 
Me heel— the toes, 

W, There, mamma. Does that 
finish the lessons on oar frame- 
work? 

M. Not quite — there are several 
other facts which we might notice, 
but I will only point out one thing 
more — ^that is, the uniformity of 
this framework. 

If you draw a line through the 
middle of a vertebrated animal, 
from the head to the foot, you will 
find that both halves have the 
same number of bones, they are 
also similar in shape — or, as we 
say, uniform, 

W. That is only a Latin word 
for *' one shape," mamma. 

M, There are altogether Sb6 of 
these bones — (if we count the 
teeth, w*hich cannot strictly be 
called bones). Suppose, now, that, 
to finish our framework lessons, 
I make a list of all your bones. If 
we have not time to learn all their 
uses, there will be no harm in 
remembering their names. 

Ion, Oh, do, mamma, please! — 
and will you write their Latin 
names, too, because one day we 
miglit want to know them. 

W, And, mamma, will you be 
kind enough to write how many 
there are of each kind, so that we 
mav know how many there are 
which we have not noticed. 

M, Very weU.— 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

Willis's fsamswobk. 

The framework of vertebrated animals may be diyided into time 
parts — the bones of the Tnmk, Head, and Limbs. 

THE PRINCIPAL BONES OF THE TRUNK AKB 



83 Thb Spins, 


Colvmna spinalis. 


24 Thb Bibs, 


Costa. 


2 Thb Bbbast boitBi* 


Sternum, 


2 Thb Bhouldbb bonbs, 


Scapula, 


2 Thb Collar bohbs, 


Clavxcula. 


2 (And two other hones,) 


$ 


THE PRINCIPAL BONES OP THE HEAD ABE 


1 Thb Fbootal bohb, 


Os frontis. 


2 Thb Pabtbtal bonbs, 


Ossa parietdlia. 


1 Thb Occipital bokb, 


Os oeeipitis. 


2 Thb Tbuplb bobbs, 


Ossa temporum, ■ 
Ossamamrum, 


2 Thb Ghbbk bombs, 


2 Thb TJppbb Jaw bonbb, 


Ossa maanllaria supertorm, 
Ossa maxiUare itfferius. 


1 Thb Lowbb Jaw BOiniy 


2 Thb Nasal Bobbs, 


Ossa nasi. 


82 Thb Tbbth,! 


Denies, 


18 (And eighteen ethers,) 




THE PRINCIPAL BONE 3 OP THE LIMBS ARE 


2 Thb TJppbb Arv bobb, 


JSumerus, 


2 Thb Radius (Lowbb Abx), 


Radius, 


2 Thb TJlba, 


Ulna, 


16 Thb Wbist, 


Carpus, 


10 Thb Hand, 


Jiletacarpus. 


28 THBFiBOBBSAiroTExnafl, 


Phalanges, 


4 Thumb bobbs, 


Oss'i sesamoidea. 


2 Thb Thioh bobb, 


Femur. 


8 TdB Knbb pan, 


Patella, 


2 Thb Shin bonb, 


Tibia. 


2 Thb Splint bonb, 


Fibula, 


14 Thb Anklb, 


Tarsus, 


10 Thb Foot, 


Metatarsus. 


28 ThbTobs, 


Phalanges, 


4 GbBAZ TOB BOKXB. 


Ossa sesamoidea. 
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* The Inwast bone contains two bones, 
t These axe not strietly bo nos althongh an essential part of the framewisk* 
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THE SAXOK EXNGDOM. 

XDWARD IHB CONVESSOB. 
HAROLD. 

^. But the Nonnans, althoagh 
driyen away by Godwin, soon tried 
to return. 

One by one they cmne back to 
Kngland, dropping in upon their 
dear friend Edwd, at whose 
palace many of them remained. 

Duke William knew, that, when 
Edward might die» Godwin's son 
Habold would expect to be kins 
— but, still he hoped for England 
— and determined to gain the 
crown, even by force. 

It happeifed that Harold came 
to Normandy, on a visit to William. 
William treated him like a prince, 
with great kindness and splendour; 
and, one day he told Harold, as a 
Secret, that he had been promised 
the kingdom of England by King 
Edward ; and persuaded him to 
take an oath, that whenever 
Edward should die, he would help 
to «iin the crown for him. 

Kot long after this, in the year 
1066, Edward the Confessor oied, 
declaring, just before his death, 
tliat the proper person to succeed 
him was — Ha&oldI This was what 
the English people wanted, for 
they loved Harold and his father 
very much, — so, the day after 
Edward's ftmeral, Harold was elec- 
ted and anointed king, with great 
joy from the .whole nation, who 
said that he was not bound to keep 
his oath to William. 

Very quickly the news reached 
Normandy, that Edward was dead, 
so William prepared to come over 
directly and be king — but, very 
quickly after that, came the bad 
news uiat Harold had broken his 
oalSi, and allDwed himself to be 
crovaed. Williainwas, therefore, 



fun of anger, but he hid his fedk 
ingg, endeavoured to persuad* 
Harold to keep his promise, and 
sent him one or two kmd messages^ 
but in vain. 

When, therefore, the Normanf 
found that Harold would not yield^ 
they prepared to come over to 
England by thousands, and to 
conquer with the sword. Imme- 
diately all Normandy was bnsjr 
with preparations. In all the 
shops of the smiths and armourers, 
was heard the clanging sound of 
the anvil and hammer, and was 
seen the sight of busy men making 
lances, swords, helmets, and coats 
of mail;— outside these shops were 
the porters waiting till the armour 
was finished, and carrying it away 
to the ships. Eveiywhere the 
story of the broken oam roused the 
people to help William. The 
clergy, who were very angry, col- 
lected money and brought it to 
him. The knights and noblemeii 
provided him with armed mon,-~- 
and those who could not find 
soldiers promised to help him 
themselves. In all the countries 
round — east and west, north and 
south was proclaimed the expedi- 
tion which would sail from Not^ 
mandy, to punish the perjured 
Harold. William promised that 
those who went should be made 
rich with plunder; — some should 
havemon^, some lands, — another, 
a rich English wife, — others 
should have large houses, — others, 
should be governors of castles and 
towns, — and some, should be made 
bishops I The clergy, too, made 

Eromises of good things froi^ 
eaven, and of sure salvation to all 
who helped the " holy cause.*'— S6^ 
from far and near came crowds of 
anxious men, all wishing to share 
in so good a chance — uS. i^dy to 
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km and steal. A message, too (or 
bull, as it was called), arrived from 
the Pope, at Rome, bringing Wil- 
liam the Pope's blessing, — a splen- 
did banner, which had been con- 
secrated, — and one of the Apostle 
Peter's hairs, set in a diamond 
ting. 

W. What taas the nse of the Pope 
sending him those things ? 

Ion, I should saj that he must 
have been a bad Pope to bless men 
who were going to kill and steal. 

P. Hns^ Ion, and "weigh your 
words/' You should not decide so 
quickly that a man is bcuL Always 
be very slow to say so of any one. 
He might not have known better. 
Let us proceed with the history. 
With all these fine things from the 
Pope, William and his followers 
were much encouraged. After 
waiting many weeks for good wea- 
tiier, their large fleet set sail on 
the 27th September, 1066. There 
were four hundred vessels, besides 
a thousand "transports." Duke 
William's ship led the way, with 
sails of different colours, having 
three Korman lions painted on them 
-^ while the Pope's consecrated 
banner was seen flying at the 
mast head. 

There were, altogether, about 
sixty ihousarid souls. 

King Harold — who was waiting 
for them in En^and — found sud- 
denly that he had other enemies to 
fight against. Just before William 
set sail, another fleet of ships 
started from Norway — headed by 
Harold's own brother, Tostig, and 
the famous chief, Harold of Nor- 
way. Theylandedin thenorth of 
England, but were soon met by 
Harold, who defeated them. Botn 
Tostig and Harold of Norway were 
slain; the Norwegians flea, and 
Harold returned to the south to 
meet William. 
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William, by this time, haci 
landed his soldiers near HastiiigSy 
in Sussex. He had encamped his 
army, and was waiting for Harold 
when he came. 

The time had now come for a 
mortal struggle between two na- 
tions, and thousands of men were 
waiting to slay one another, for the 
sake of these two men, William 
and Harold. Twas a solemn time 
when the night came on, and the 
pale moon shone on their camps. 
On the side of William were some 
of the bravest men in Europe. 
There were knights from the baiuts 
of the Bhine, &)m Brittany, Bou- 
logne, Elanders, and France — ^who 
spent the night in fasting and 
prayer. On the side of Harold 
were the best of his soldiers, who 
were fall of glee for their victory 
over the Norwegians, — ^they spent 
the night in feasting, drinking^ 
and mirth. So passed the hours 
till the daylight came, when these 
two armies rushed on each oth» 
and fought from nine in the morn- 
ing until the end of the day, like so 
many wolves. Then, Harold was 
slain with an arrow in his eye, and 
many wounds in his body. Both 
armies continued fighting, even in 
the dark, until the Saxons had 
fled, and William was declared to 
have conquered. 



W, Is that the end, papa?— but 
I have beenwaitifig to hear yon 
tell us about the battk, 

P. Ah, I should not like to 
describe that to you, and I do not 
think you would like to hear it. 
Suppose I were to take great pains^ 
and relate to you, care&lly, how a 
butcher kills an ox. How he first 
ties lum up — ^then, as the poor 
brute turns round nis eye to look 
at him, takes a pole-axe and stnns 
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him — then takes hoM of the 
fioimal's neck, and with a bright 
i^arp knife — 

L. Oh no, papa. Please do not 
say it — ^we don't want to hear 
«bout that, 

P, Then all that belongs to the 
history of the battle, and matters 
that are much worse. I am snre you 
will not like to hear that many hun- 
dreds of these men carved each 
other with swords, poked spears 
and arrows into each others' eyes 
— ^without even first using a pole- 
axe. If you cannot bear to hear an 
account of the killing of an ox, 
but say it is too horrible, — ^how 
much more dreadfol 'twould be if 
I described to you the butchering of 
men. 

jp. And if it is too shocking to 



be described, how much more 
shocking it must be when men 
really do itl 



P. We are now at the end of 
another period of English history. 

TT. And we have not made up 
any lesson since ihe end of the 
period of the Saxon Heptarchy, 

P. But to-day you shall make 
up a good long lesson. We will 
make an account of the different 
kings we have learned about;— 
and, as I think you may forget 
their names, we will write against 
each king's name one fact which 
may have occurred in his reign- 
ana thus, when you remember the 
fact, you will be almost sure to 
recollect the king's name with it. 



HEROES. 
Aiiifi for men I that they should be so bHnd ; 
That they should laud these scourges of their kind* 
Gall each man glorious who has led a host, 
And him most glorious who has murdered most. 
Alas I that men should lavish upon these 
The most obsequious homage of their knees — 
The most obstreperous flattery of their tongue ; 
That these alone should be by poets sung; 
That good men's names should to oblivion fall, 
But those of heroes fill the mouths of all I 
That those who labour in the arts of peace, 
Making the nations prosper and increase, 
Should fill a namriees and unhononred grave, 
Thar worth forgotten by the crowds they save- 
But that the leaders who despoil the earth, 
Fill it with tears, and quench its children's mirih, 
Should with their statues block the public way. 
And stand adorad as demi-gods for aye I 
Talse greatness ! where the pedestal for rmOf 
Is (m the heads of multitudes undone t 
False admiration t given, not understood : 
False gloiy I only to be gained by blood. 

CHABUU lOOKAT. 
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TUCASAliT FAaSft HISTQnr. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

9BB BOKAN PBBI01>-~THB PXBIOD OF THB 8AZ0X JNTASIOH — TSM 
rSBIOD OF THB SAXOH HEFTABCHT— A17D THB PBBIOD OF THB 
8AXOH KINGDOM (FROM 55, B.C., TO 1066, A.D.) 

B.O. THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

^5. Julius CiBSAB. Opposed by Cassibbulukus. 
Claudiub Cmbar, Opposed by Ca&actapus. 
Nbbo CiESAB. Opposed by Boadiqba. 
A.D. Vbspaaiak. Subdued the wholb nation. 
430. Valbntinian thb Younoeb. The Romans left the isUmdi 



Th4 Irruptions of the Picti and Scois. 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON INVASION. 
450. Hbnqist and Hobsa came to assist the Bbitons. 

Fbesh Saxon Tbibbs arrived to conquer the Britons. 
^600. Sbtbn Saxon Kingdoms established by these tribes. 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 
Thb Sbtbn Sa.xon Chiefs. Continual disputes and inraTS. 
The Sbtbn Sazon Chiefs conquered by the King of Wbbsbjc* 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON KINGDOM. 
827. Egbebt. The first King of all England. 
Ethelwolf, "^ 

Ethelwald, f Unimportant kings, continually engagea in stnig* 
Ethblbebt, C gles with the Danes. 
Ethelbbd. j 
871. Alebed the Gbeat. Conquered the Danes, and caused their 
chief to become Christian. 
Edwabd. Built walls and castles for protection horn the Danes. 
Athelstane. Encouraged commerce. 
Edmund. Was stabbed inr a robber. 
Edbbd. The influence of the monk Dunstan, who forbade the 

clergy to many. 
Edwt. Dunstan causes Edwy's queen, Elgita, to be carried 
away, and murdered. 
959. Edgab. Destroyed the wotres in En^and and Wales- 
murdered a nobleman to many bis wife, Elfrida. 
Edwabd (tiie Martyr). Murdered by his step-mother, Elfrida. 
Ethelbbd. Massacred all the Danes in England. 
Edmund Ibonsidb. Divided England with Canute. 
(TIU Three Daniah Kings.) 
1016. Canute. A wise and powerful king. He .vepnnred his oonv* 
tiers for their flattery. 
Habold. Murdered his half-brother, Alfred. 
Habdicanutb. a glutton. [people* 

Edwabd the Confessob. Was too partial to the Nomuai 
1066. Habold. The son of Earl Godwin, killed in Hie batti« o( 
Hastings (1066). 
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BOILING WATEH 

(Continued). 

What causes the rattlino noisb, 
mt ofiem made by ^ UD of a sauce- 
pan or boUerf 

The steam ^seeking to escape^ 
forces iq> the Ud of the boiler, ana 
tbe weight of the lid carries it back 
again : this being done frequently^ 
piodnoes a rattling noise. 

If the steam could not utt up 
THE LID of the boUer^ how would it 
eiciwef 

if the lid fitted so tightlj, that 
tiie steam could not nu3e it up, the 
boiler would burst into fragments^ 
axtd tbe oonflequenees might be 
fataL 

Why do STBAX-xKGnfXS some-' 
times BTTRST ? 

•- Steam is very elastie ; and this 
elasticity increases in a greater 
proportion than the heat which 
produces it ; unless, therefore, some 
vent be freely allowed, the steam 
will bunt the Tessel which con- 
fined it. 

What BBGOMBS of the stbam? 
for it soon vanishes. 

After it has been condensed into 
vust it is dissolved by the air, and 
dispersed abroad as invisible vapour. 

And what bbgomsb of the inyi- 

• SIBLE VAPOUR ? 

Being lighter than air, it ascends 
to the upper regions of the atmos- 
^ere, where (being again con- 
densed) it contributes to form clouds. 

Why does a metal spook (left 
in a saucepan) betabd the process 
of boilikto ? 

Because the nietal spoon (being 
an excellent conductor) carries off 
Me heat from the w<Uer ; and (as 
heat is carried o£f by the spoon) 
the water takes a longer time to 

hoil- 

WhywiUaTi/rOiUedwithwattr) 

Y* 



EBVEB BOIL, when immersed in 
AKOTHBB vesid Jull of water also t 

Because water can never be 
heated above the boiling point: aU 
the heat absorbed by water after it 
boHs, is employed in generating 
steam. 

How does the conversion of water 
into steam prevent the inner pot 
from boilino ? 

Directly the water in the larger 
pot is boiling hot (or 212^J, steam 
IS formed, and carries off some of its 
h&iti therefore, 212^ of heat can 
never pass through it, to raise the 
inner vessel to boiUng heat. 

Why do SUGAR, salt, jie. bb> 
TARD the process of BOtLtsa^? 

Because they increase the density 
of watery and whatever increase! 
the dmsUy of a fluid, retards its 
boiling. 

If you want water to boil, unthout 
COHINO in oontact toith the sauce- 
pan, what plan nmst you adopt f 

Immerse the pot (contaimng the 
water to be boiled^ in a saucepan 
containing strong brine, or susar. 

Why would the inner vess3 boil, 
if the outer vessd contained strong 
brine? 

Though water boils at 212^ of 
heat, yet brine will not boil t31 
raisedto218<'or220<>. Therefore, 
2X2^ of heat may easily pass 
through brine, to raise the vessd 
immersed in it to boUina heat, before 
any of it is carried of by steam. 

Why will brine vmpart to aioiO' 
ther vessel more than 212®, ana 
water not bo much ? 

Because both liquids will tlnpart 
heat till they boil; and then they 
can impart heat no longer. 

Why can they impart no extra 
heat cfier theu boilf 

Because aU extra heat is spent m 
making steam. Hence water wffl 
not boil a vessel of water immersed 
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in i^ because it cannot impart to 
it 912« of heat, bat hrine will ; 
because it can impart more than 
$I2o of heat, before it is itaeif 
i^nrerted into steam. 

tV, These questions are reiy 
bard questions, papa, and I do not 
understand aU the answers yet. 

P. I did not suppose tluit yon 
would. I would advise voin to 
take these questions, ana rea4 
them over very frequentlr. Learn 
the answers by heart, ^all I teU 



yon bow to do It? Take the book 
down IB the kitf^eii, sH by tlio 
side of the kettle, and yrore every 
answer, whether it is correct or 
not, 



Now, as we have m fvw miiiiites 
more, I will amuse yon. Tbos im 
onr reecmhitiatkmweA. So we wi9 
ta& a Itttle about the old kssoos. 

To-day, I will describe some of 
the objects to you; and tfa6l^ 
you may see if yon can taU mf^ 
their names. 



OBJECT LESSON. 



THB 



COCOA — ^WATBB. 



Now, listen— «nd tell mewhieli 
pf the above objects I am thinking 
about. 

I am thinking of an object wMcb 
is limtuLfluid, penetra^ng, to hwL 

Tk. That is watbs, pa^a. 

P. You should not be in sadi a 
hurryto speak, Willio— wait until 
my description is finished. Now 
I must begin it again. Thi» ebjeet 
is liquidy flutd, penetrating, sohent, 
white, cpaqtte, tMtural, and nutri' 
Houi. 

L, There, Willie I— it is not 
water — ^it is milk. 

F, That is right. Now, 111 think 
of another. It is white, opaque, thin. 

W, That is milk, again! 

P. Do, Willie, keep your tongue 
in order. Boys should always be 
slow to speak, as well as men. 
Again — it is white—opaque — ^thin 
and fibrous I 

Ion, Then you are thinking of 

THE TABLEKJLOTH. 

P. Right. Now again ; there is , 
A substance which is opaque, 
natural, granulous, brown, and 
fweet. 
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X. That is buoab. 

P. Now Ainkof somewbrtmeaa 
iddi^ are alike, aad anange Aflii 
into elasses. 

Write dow» Hie mubws of afac 
^tamdom rabstances ? 

Tell me twrive SMlniMiia mSb* 
stances? 

Twebro opai||na tttbttancea f 

Ten substances whi^ are Kyimf 
and miAtMnw^ 

Twdve flwiwol Btths tan e oo fit te 
fotAr 

Twelve ve^PstoUf snbstaacMMed 
as food ? 

Two mintrai sobstances wed 
with onr food? 

Six adKenW substances? 

Six sHdnf substances whieb an 
not adhenve? 

Ten hrittle substances ? 

Four crisp substances ? 

Twehre trtauptireni snbstanees ? 

^x Mint-transparent substances? 

Six objects whidi are whif and 
nattmUf 

Six stvmislim substances? 

Something which is refreskmg, 
but not stimulating ? 



*1Bui WwlCi 



TBIBAY. Engliflli Oeography. 



rrHB TRAVELLER TnaROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

WESTMORELAND. 
1^ INB4B ChIU>BEK, — 

i am very sorry to tell yon that 
Peg slipped in coming^along one 
of the conntiy roads yesterdAy? w^d 
hurt her ankle, and that I have 
ipygel^ for the l^st two days, been 
suffering from an attack of ihen- 
quitism — Ah I you dpn*l kuow 
what rheumatism is ! I am still in 
Kendal, and therefore can only 
send you the notes on the county 
of Westmoreland, which I forgot 
«a my last letter. 

I think I told you that the other 
evening, I met a gentleman at the 
inn, who had been to Appleby. 

He told me that A^flebt is 
flitaatod on the nvex Eden, that it 
was onee a veary large town, but 
now is not so important as Kendal. 
It has BuffcHwd in the same way as 
Carlisle, for, in the wars with the 
.Scots,, it was burned twice, and 
^as never nnce recovered. 

There is nothing remarkable in 
. t}ie town except the square castle, 
situated on the high ground near 
the banks of the Eden. 

I did not hear of anything else 

■ 0oiieeming this eoanty — except 

that in some parts very good elate 

'■ Is found--H3udi as we use for the 

roofb of houses, and for writing 

tipon. 

I therefore looked at the map 
for the shape of Westmoreland, 
and its boundaries; and then made 
lay notes in the order which your 
p«pa wished-^writiug about the 
•hape-^the boundaries — ^the soil — 
the sifffaee — ^e rivers — the capital 
fmd towns — and the name, accord* 
ing to your own plan — so I hope 
iim children that you wiU be 
pleased vith tton* 



WESTMORELAND. 
(Shape)— r^ comty of WeO' 
momkmd u warlfof tie Aape tf a 
vine leaf. 

(Boundaries)— 7t is hemded om 
the north hf Ummberland; on £ft« 
east hp Yorkshire ; on the south and 
west Su Laagaskire. 

(Soil}— The soil of this county i9i 
not very fertile, but on the western 
side contains very large moorSy in- 
kabiudhygeeae and grouse. Good 
slate is found here. 

The county is chiefly noted for ASs 

beautiful lakes. The principal ar§ 

Uli^sWatbh, about 9 miles lony^ 

and Windebmebe, the largest m 

England, nearly 15 miles hng. 

They are both surrounded by an- 

thaniing scenery. The latter ont 

contains fifUen small islands; and 

near XJUnoater is a village called 

Pooley, where some rtmarhAl$ 

edu)es may be heard amongst the rock»» 

(Surface) — Maxy of the old maa^ 

sions and farm-houses m this county 

are buik of stone, and are surrounded 



by courtj^rds, with heavy sUm» 
walls. These were built in the times 
of the " Border war," to protect Ms 
oatde and sheep from the nuus- 
troopers. 

(Rivers)— I^e principd rivert 
are t&« Eden, on which Applelnf £r 
situated, and the Ken, on whim i$ 
Kendal, 

(Capital and Towns)— 2%e capi- 
tal i$ Apflebt, an inconsiderable 
town with a large square casde. 
Kendal is a more inmortant town^ 
and has a good trade in wooUen 
doths, baizes, druggets, and stockings. 

(Name) — Westmorland is st^ 
posed to have been so calhd, frpm 
the moors situated on the western ndid. 



. I perceive by your papa's letter, 
that this is your week for reeeu^ 

m 



BIOPAT, 



PLSAflAHT FAQBS. 



ENGLISH OSdORAfHn 



tviaiion — so in the coarse of this 
erening, I will write you a page of 
questions, and then I shall know 
whether yon have remembeFed all 
that I have written to you. 
Which of yon will answer the 



greatest number ? Perhaps, one of 
yon will answer them aU. 

I am, dear children, 
Your affectionate Mend, 

Hbnst Touira. 



ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY. 

QUESTIONS ON THE COUNTIES OF NOETHUMBEBLAND^ OUMBERLAllS^ 

AND WESTMOBELAND. 



1. I know a mountain, where 
black eagles once built their nests. 
What is- its name, and in which 
county is it? 

2. But which is the highest 
mountain in England? 

3. And which is the largest 
lake in England ? 

• 4. Where is the principal black 
lead mine ? 

5. I'm trying to remember a 
town. It has a fine bridge, a ca- 
thedral, and a castle where an 
unfortunate queen once liyed. 
■There are walls round this town 
which caused it to be besieged 
twice during the civil war. It is 
on the river Eden. What is its 
name? 

6^ I'm thinking of anodier town. 
Peg seemed to know it when we 
reached it Like Carlisle, it has a 
fine bridge, a castle and fort, and 
is surrounded by walls. So, a&o, 
on account of its walls, it has been 
besieged several times — once by 
King Edward the fibbt. Even 
more salmon is sold here, than at 
Carlisle. Its principal trade is in 
pickled salmon. It is an indepen- 
dent town. What is its name, 
and on what river is it? 

7. Tell me a town noted for 
coals? 

8. Another town? 

9. Another? 

, 10. On what river ttre these 
#ree towns ? 
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11. Why has one of them the 
word "mouth" at the end of its 
name? 

12. Did you ever hear of any 
other English towns with the word. 
month in Sieir names? 

13. Tell me of a capital which 
is an inconsiderable town? 

14. If you were to walk from 
Berwick to Newcastle — ^what re- 
markable places would you see on 
your road? 

15. You hare heard of seven 
castles — tell me their names ? 

16. Tell me the names of fom^ 
islands belonging to these coun- 
ties? 

17. ffow manv islands have I 
spoken of altogeuer?* 

* The Author would anxiously press 
upon parents the importanee Of in* 
ducing the children to ezereise ^tax 
minds and memories with sneh a series 
of questions. Th^ should be con* 
tinually trained, not only in coUeeting, 
arranging, and storing, — but in re- 
collecting ideas. The registering of old 
facts is not m) pleasant to childreiL as 
the reaching forward to new ones. Thoy 
hke " to hear the news" — ^bat if tM 
discipline of mind gained by the less 
pleasant process be lost sight of, it il 
a neat pity. 

Offer the children any induesnieot 
to repeat or tvrite tnd the answeni» 
The b«8t inducement is — the advKBta|[| 
they will bring to themselves. 



U&Week. 



MASEUSLDAH, 



Brawkig; 



PEBSPECnVE. 

XBB POINT ov SIGHT fConimtud). 

P, Now, can you answer the 
qaestion I gave jou last week? 
I will say it again. Why do 
some lines in perspective incline 
to a vanishing point, and why 
do others incline to a point of 
eight? 

L, We have been trying to find 
out, papa, but we cannot tell. 

P. Well, then, —let ns look 
back at the drawings made last 
week. How many lines incline to 
the point of sight in the first draw- 
ing? 

X. None, papa. The point of 
sight in the drawing is on the 
£»nl edge of the box, and the 
lines are nmning away from it to 
the two vanishing points. 

P. Now examine the second 
f&Btnre. 

Ion. There is no vanishing 
point at all, papa, but the lines of 
both squares incline to the point 
of sight. 

P. If Yoa pay attention, I will 
aoon make you understand why 
that is so. Do yon rememb^ 
that you imagined a straight 
)ine drawn from Ion's eye at the 
point of station to the point of 
pight. 

L, Yes ; and we said it would 
make a rig^t an|^e with the hori- 
^ntal line. 

P. And so, also, the sides of 
Ihe two boxes are at right angles 
with the horiiontal line. I think 
jrou can tmderstand that; I will 
lay it again. Just as the line 
drawn from the point of station to 
the point of sight, is at right 
mni^ with the horizontal line— 
fo^ aIbo, are the horizontal lines 
<tf the side of th^ box. You 



can see it at once if I maik tli« 
position of the lines upon the 
ground, so^ — 



J|L 



The line from the point of station 
to the point of sieht, is, you see, 
in the middle, and Uie side lines of 
the two boxes run exactly in the 
same direction. 

/wi. Or we may say, in • 
parallel direction, papa, may we 
not? 

W, I will say it once more. 
The line from the point of statioii 
to the point of si^t, and the lines 
of the sides of the boxes, are in 9 
parallel direction. 

P. And now yon have the rea- 
son why they incline to the point 
of sight, instead of a vanishing 
point. All tines in a picture which 
are parallel with the imaginary 
line nom the point of station to 
the prant of coght, must incline to 
the point of sijpit. 

Here yon have the position of 
the square and of the tma^inary 
line in the first drawing. 



V 



i 



\ 



Why do both sides of the square 
inchne to vanishing points? 
Ion. I can tell at oniee, p«pm 



fUSmSDAT. 
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DBAwnro. 



It is because they are not parallel 
with the Imaginnry line. 

P. You may now make the 
role respecting the point of sight. 
We will repeat it together. 

The part of the horizontal liiu 
which is exactly opposite to the 
point of stationf is called thb 

rOINT OF BIGHT. 

When dramng a figure in per^ 



epective, we must make an imagi- 
nary line between these two points 
—then, all horizontal lines which 
may be paraUei toith that Uns^ 
must incline to the point of sight. 
Suppose that I make you ano- 
ther drawing ; and, instead of 
placing both boxes parallel to the 
miaginaiy line, I will alter the 
position of one ; so— 



J V 



What do you say of the position of 
the right-hand box ? 

Ion, That it is not in a di- 
rection parallel with the imaginary 
line. 

W. So, the lines of the sides 



will not incline to the point of^ 
sight, but yon will hare to make a 
vanishing point for them. 

P, That is correct ; here is the 
drawing, with the position of the 
square altered— 




L. Yes. You have made two 
yanishing points, papa. Can ^rou 
make more than two yanishing 
points in a picture? 

P. Yes; in some large pictures 
there may be twenty — because, 
when you draw an object in per- 
spective, in twenty different posi- 
tions — each position, unless it is 
parallel with the imaginary line, 
will require a new vanishing point. 

Lesson 8. TAB point of Sta- 
tion, and THE POINT OF Sight. 

1. 7^he point at which we 
stand to look at any otfject, is 
tutted the POINT or Station. 
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S The point on the horizontm 
Kne which is opposite to the 
point of station, is called thb 
point op Sight. 

S, When drawing an object in 
perspective, we must make an 
imaginary line betufeen these two 
paints, then all the horizontal 
lines in the oitQeet which are in 
a direction parallel to that line, 
must incline to the point of 
sight. 

4. When the lines of an otject in 
perspective are not parallel to this 
imaginary line, they must incline 
to a vanishing point. 



PLEASANT PAGES 
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19tlL Week. 



MONDAT. Moral lesson. 



HONESTY. 

BEyjAHIN'S, BOOKSTALL. 

Z. Please, papa, will you tell us 
another tale about a boy and his 
sister ? 

Ion, And, may we hear about 
some boy as old as Willie — ^not 
older? 

P. Ah, I have just thought of 
a boy, only, I am sorry to say, he 
was 14 years old when I knew 
him — ^but, his sister was 10 years 
old — so she was not older than 

wnue. 

W, Oh, then, l&at will do just 
as well, papa. Come, Ion, and 
At down, xou shall sit next to 
the fire. 

P. I forget now how I first 
knew this boy. He used to work 
at the waggon-office, at the end of 
the next street. Now, I remember 
that he used to bring my parcels 
firom the stationer's in town ; for I 
always noticed how clean he was; 
— so were the parcels, too. He 
never had dirty finger-nails, and 
his hands were very clean for a 
boy at a waggon-office. Ah, it 
was a long while ago, — ^perhaps 
thirty years. 

L. What was his name, papa? 

P. Benjamin — spmething — but, 
realW, I forget. Well, we will 
call him *' Benjamin." So listen — 

Benjamin's father was a book- 
binder. He was a bad man, for 
he ran away to some far country, 
and left his wife to take care of 
Benjamin and his sister when 
they were both very young. Five 
rears afterwards, their mother 
They learned something 



from her on her last day, — for, as 
each stood by her bedsiae, holding 
her hand, looking at her thin face, 
her bright eyes, and the long, 
grey hair, hanging loosely on the 
pillow, she pressed their hands 
for the last time, and cried to 
them — "Remember, again, that 
you're not alone — so, all your 
lives be Honest and True, to 
please your Father in heaven." 
And, soon after, they both found 
they were holding a hand which 
was cold; and both pressed their 
warm cheeks against the damp face 
of their dead mother. 

For a few moments they forgot 
what she had said, and felt that 
they were alone — but, they soon 
remembered again, and that night 
when they prayed to Grod their 
Father, they asked Him to help 
them to keep their mother's last 
words. 

I think they had an uncle — a 
farmer — s^mewh^re in the country, 
but no one knew where — so Aey 
could not go to live with him, and 
they remained in the great city of 
London to shift for themselves. 

They felt that they were boA 
too weak and young to begin 
housekeeping alone, and aner 
they had found a little room to 
live in, an<? £ad sat down for the 
first time, they trembled to think 
that they were very poor, for they 
had only 17s. left. 

But, when Benjamin found work 
at the waggon-office, and Jane 
could sometimes earn one or two 
shillings, they began to feel con- 
rage — for they thought, ** We etm 
support our own tehm — ^we do mbl 
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owe any moneji ao we shall be 
able to be honest, as our dear 
mother wished — and shall please 
Our Father, who sees us now. Ab« 
* we are not done!"— "Perhaps," 
said Jane, " onr mother, too, can 



^ec n?" 

W. Ah, papal Where dSoea 
God keep aU the spirits? Does 
He ever let them come down to 
look at us? 

P. Of course, we cannot tell, 
Willie, — ^but the tiiought ^^-per- 
haps,^ was a great joy to Jane. 
Liisten, and hear how there came 
a trouble, once. 

Benjamin came home to tea at 
half-past six, and was seldom late, 
— ^but, after he had been at the 
office nearly two years, there came 
an evening when Jane waited till 
half-past seven o'clock, and Uien 
looked out of the window the 
fourth time to see if he was com- 
ing up the street. She went back 
to her chair, sat down to her 
Work, and again put it down to 
listen. When she was tired of 
listening, she made a noise in her 
tea-cup with her spoon, and 
thought again — " It's getting very 
fate. She was silent, and listened 
again — ^but no one made a sound, 
^cept an old fly, who was obsti- 
nate about going to bed, and would 
fly about making a mournful buzz ; 
and the clock, — ^yes, the clock 
would keep on "goinff" — on pur- 
pose to make Benjamm late, and 
the pendulum — it would keep on 
saying — " it's — get-ting — rer-y — 
late — rer-y — ^late — rcr-y — late " — 
and those were all the sounds Jane 
heard. 

But at last, when the fly gave 
in, and went to sleep — and, when 
Jane could hardly see her own 
hand, and the window panes were 
rery dark, and the lamp-lighter 
fit the lamps, she put on her 
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bonnet, and said she would go and 
see^. 

There were no tiding to be 
heard at the waggon-omce — "he 
had left there tlushour and more*' 
— ^there were no tidings to be 
heard in the streets — so she has- 
tened back to see if he had come 
home. Then, as she reached the 
door, she heard the bad news from 
one of the up-stairs lodgers.— 
"Ah, Jane, your brother has not 
come — but there has been som^ 
one from the hospital, and they 
say he has been run over and is 
hurt." 

W. Ah, papa!^Poor fellow, 
what would he do? 

Im, Why, I'll tell you. He 
ought to have had some bills 
printed, for people to make a sub* 
scnption for him ! 

P, Yes. He was one of those 
whom people would gladly lielp if 
they could find them out. I( 
would trouble you very much if 
you were to hear about his poor 
sister's agony — of the long time he 
was ^tting well— and how, at 
last, his leg was taken off, and he 
came home with a wooden leg. 

"Kowl Benjamin," said Jan& 
as he sat down and looked all 
over the room again. "How can 
we be lionest? Who is to pav the 
rent? How can you get a hving 
with a wooden leg ?" 

"ratiy,** said Benjamin. "Will 
you go on w^.th your needlework 
— and, suppose I make things and 
sell them?" 

" Yes, but I am afraid we shall 
not earn much. — What things ccai 
you make, Benjamin?'* 

" Oh, wait a little, and do not; 
be afraid — we shall find out by 
next week. Don't you rememb^ 
the words our dear mother so 
often read from the Testament?—* 
^An not two spcarows sold fit ^ 
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/ardunpy andoM of ihtm MR nof 
fiH to the grotmd without your Fa- 
therf Fear not there/ore, yo are 
vf more value Uu»n many eparrows* 
She used to talk to ut about Qod 
proTiding for all, and called it 
M» Providence,*' 
«* And," laid Jane-^ there was I right— Wait M nesct weekl'* 

(Continued at page 305.^ 



another terse about food and 
dothing.* 

"Tea, I remember It. • Ytmr 
heavenly Father knoweA that ye have 
needoft^eae lft»i^«.'—- So— fear not, 
Jane! If God meant me to haye 
a wooden leg, it must be quite 



VATHSR IS COMING. 

Tei oloek is on tbe stroke of ilx^ 

The father's work is done; 
Sweep up the hearth and mend tbe fx^ 

And pat the kettle on ; 
The night- wind now is blowing ooldy 
'Tis djnary erossing o'er the wold. 

He's crossing o'er the wold apaee^ 
He's stronger than the stonn; 

He does not nel the eold, not he. 
His heart it is so warm ; 

For father's heart is stout and true 

As STer hnman bosom knew. 

He makes all toil, all hardship lightl 
Would all men were the samsi 

So ready to be pleased, so kind. 
So Tery slow to blame ! 

Folks need not be unkind, ansteie; 

For loTe hath readier will than teu I 

And we'll do all that fsther like% 

His wishes are so few ; 
Would the^ were more I that erery haw 

Some wish of his I knew I 
I'm flare it makes a happy day 
When I can please him any way I 

I know he's coming by this sign, 

That baby's almost wild ; 
Hee how hiB laughs, and crows, and 

Heaven bless the merry child I 
His fother's self in face and limb, 
And Cather's heart is strong in hioou 

Harkt hark I I hear his footsteps now^— 
He's through the warden gate; 

Bun, little Bees, and ope the door^ 
And do not let him wait t 

Shout, baby, shout, and dsp thy handi^ 

For feihet oa tha threshold stsnds 1 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

BIYISION INTO CI<A8S£S. 

M, Let us see how fkr.we have 
gone in our Natural Histoiy. 

I said that the Kingdom of No- 
tare is divided into three kingdoms 
— ^viz., the Animal, the Vegetable, 
and the Mineral Kingdoms. 

L, We are learning about the 
Animal Kingdom — 

M, And it is a very long road 
through this Animal Kingdom. It 
will take us man^ years to reach 
the end of it. Indeed, you might 
spend all your life, and twenty 
more lives if you could have them, 
in learning from this kingdom 
alone, without . observing the 
others. We are now going to 
enter the Vertebrated Snb-fing- 
dom, and I can see before us many 
pleasant paths which you will like 
to travel in. In God's works, as 
well as in Grod*s word, there are 
many "ways of pleasantness.*' 
Come, then, let us make haste, 
and proceed I 

The Animal Kingdom is ar- 
ranged iuto 

£, Four sub-kingdoms, thus — 

The Vertebrated, 
The Articulated, 
The Molluscous, and . 
The lUdiated Animals. 

W, We be^iin by describing a 
vertebrated ammaJ and its frame- 
work. Please let me describe one 
to you. A Vertebrated Animal, 
such as THE Doo, has (I.) an in- 
ternal framework ; (2.) four limbs; 
(3.) red blood. . His framework 
consists of — 

M. No, Willie, it would be too 
tedious for me to stop and hear 
all that over again — ^I dare say that 
you have all remembered the les- 
son. Let us nowisee whether the 

m 



vertebrated animals require ar- 
ranging. 

I will arrange some of them for 
you in a nice ordcriy class. To 
make a ^ock^ class they rnnstlie 
all alike. As I write down their 
names, I will repeat them aloud, 
veiy slowly, and as I repeat them, 
will you i magine that you see them 
standing before you in a long 
row? Tell me if you think they 
are alike. 



Lion, 

Sprat, 

Cameleopard 

Mole, 

Whale, 

Mouse, 

Boa Constrictor, 

Sole, 

Eagle, 

Frog, 

White Bear, 

Hen, 

Horse, 

Bat, 

Ass, 

Nightingale, 



Elephant, 

Hedgehog, 

Hippopotamus, 

Robin, 

Turtle, 

HummingobiTd, 

Cow, 

Dove, 

Salmon, 

Cat, 

Ostrich, 

Crocodile, 

Boy, 

Squirrel, 

Parrot, 

Pig- 



W. Oh, mamma ! Is that what 
you call a cku^f What a dis- 
orderly company. How different 
they seem! They are as bad as 
Bonaparte's army, which you told 
'US about in the first lesson. 

M. How are we to go to work 
if we want to arrange them in 
classes ? 

W. I think I know, mamma — 
we must do as Bonaparte did. 
Find out something in which a num- 
ber of the animals arc alike, and 
then put all those animals in a 
regiment by themselves — -just as 
he did with the red coats, and blue 
coats, and Uack coats. 

/on. I wiU tell you somethings 
manana. A number of them are 
alike b ecausethey can fljf. The 
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robin, the nightingale, the 
humxning-bird, and the bat. 

JU And others can swim* The 
«pra.t, the sole, and the whale. 
. W. And others walk. Boys do 
•—and cows, and pigs., 

Ion, Ah, and others cannot do 
any of these things very well. 
Th^ crawl about, or hop or jump. 
!Frogs do — and the toad, and 
lizard. The boa constrictor — and 
the turtle. 

X. You forget, Ion. They can 
swim — 

Ion. So they can. But we may 
fiay that the vertebrated animals 
have these different ways of mov- 
ing, because they live in different 
places.. The first company live in 
the air; the next live in the water; 
the next on the land; and the 
others belong to the land and wa- 
ter too. 

M. I^ow, think again — seeing 
that they are intended to live in 
different places and circumstances, 
and must have different ways of 
moving about, what else must they 
have? 

L. They must have different 
fiorts of limbs to noove with, of 
course. 

M. That is true. Let us notice 
an animal that walks on the land. 
— Here is a picture of a Cow — 
What limbs has she for walking 
with? 

W. She has four — ^r — r — 

lu S&j four wings, Willie — 

W. No — four legs. 

M. And if you place your hand, 
Willie, on the body of a cow, you 
will notice that it feels warm; — but 
if you take up a swimming ani- 
mal — a fish — 

W.- Ah, — its body will feel cold. 
I have noticed that — ^and the cold 
frogs, and toads, and other creep- 
wg animals. Uncle Thomas's 
(ortoifiQ fe^ cold. 



M. This leads us to a very im- 
portant point. The fishes, and 
these other animals which can Uye 
in the water, have cold hhod—hyjA 
the cow, and those animals which 
live on the land, have warm blood. 
Let us notice something else. 
What is there covering all parts of 
the cow's body, and keeping her 
warm? 

W. She is covered with hair, 
mamma. I have hair, but only 
on my head — at least, there is 
a little hair growing all over my 
body, but it is not so thick as the 
cow's. 

Ion. No, Willie — for you can 
put clothes on, and make yourself 
as warm as you please. Fishes 
have no hair, nor frogs — ^I suppose 
tley would not like to be warm- 
perhaps they dislike heat as much 
as we dislike cold. 

TT. So I think that if the frogs 
wanted to make themselves com- 
fortable by the fire — they would 
all sit round a piece of ice — 

M. But let us proceed. All 
these animals which live on the 
land, are much attached tb their 
young — and they are provided 
with a substance for feeding them, 
called — 

W. MUky mamma. Yes, I re- 
member how you told us in the 
lesson on milk, that the cow be- 
longs to a class of animals which 
suckle their young, and are called 
Mammals. 

M. And that is the class of ver- 
tebrated animals we are talking 
about. We have noticed four 
points in the cow : — Her limbs — 
blood — covering — and her young. 
Listen while I make her "descrip- 
tion " for you. 

The Cow has 

Limbs, which are legs for walk- 
ingon the land« 

^lood, which is warm. 
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A Covering of hair, and 

Its Young axQ fed from the milk 
fai its body. 

It is therefore called a Mammal. 

Now, can yoa make me a class 
of Mammau, from the list we 
made at the bcgimung of the 
lesson? 

L, Yes, I think so, mamma. 
We are to look over the list, think 
of each animal slowly, and see 
which of them are like the cow in 
these four points. 

Ion. Ah, we wlU mark them 
with a pencil. 

A CLASS OF MAMMALS. 

Firstf Thb Cow is a Mammal, 
And so are 

♦ The Lion, 

The Cameleopard, 
The Mole, 
The Moose, 
The White Bear, 
The Horse, 
The Ass, 
The Elephant, 
The Hedgehog, 
The liippopotamos, 

* The Cat, 
The Boy, 
The Squirrel. 
The Pig. 

M. That will do. Ton have 
only left out two. 

X. Which are those, mamma? 

M. Oh, never mind now. I 
dare say I shall find them in some 
of the other classes, when you 
make them. Let us proceed 
Ugain. 

We will now notice a Jlt/ing 
ammal Here is Lucy's canary 
bird. Come out of your cage, sir, 

• Tha readers of " Pleasant Pages " 
should not read these names, but go 
over the list themselves, form their 
own class, and then compare it with 
Jon's. 
004 



and hop on my finger. Ton are 
now to think of its &>)&s^ bhodg 



covering, 



and 



young. 



See if in 



these points it is like the cow. 

See, Willie, if it has foW legs^ 

W, I can only see two at pre* 
sent, mamma. Two of its limbs 
are legs — and two are wings. 

Z. Its blood, mamma, is wana, 
like the cows, — for I have often 
felt that its body is warm, when 
I have held it in my hands; 
and, you said that it was the 
warmth of her body which hatched 
the eggs. 

M. But its blood differs ftom 
the cow's — for the blood of all 
flying animals is warmer than thai 
of the Mammals. You shall know 
why some day. 

Ion. We must notice its covering 
next. That is not like the cow^ 
for it is covered with feathers. 

M. What do you say of its 
young — ^has it any milk to ibed 
them with ? 

Ion. I should suppose not, maift- 
ma — ^because, how could the little 
canaries suck with their beaks? 
But J. know one curious thing 
about her young — ^ty are bom m 
eggs — and when they are bom the 
old bird feeds them with worms, 
or cateipillars, or seeds — or pieces 
of grain chopped up. 

L. Yes, and their father goes 
and fetches it for them — 

lonj' And so he ought. Kow, 
mamma, shall I make ^*the de- 
scription?" 

M. Yes. 

Ion. The Cakabt has 
Umbs, one pair of which are 
legs, and the other pak 
wings; 
hlood, which is even wanner 

than that of Mammals; 
a covering of feathers; and 
its young are bom in an en, 
Snch an animal is called a boi^ 
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W. Now we wM make the class. 
Bring your pencil, Ion. 

A ^LASB OF BIBD8. 

The Canary 
is a bird, and so are 
The Eagle, 
The Hen, 
The Bat, 
The Nightingale, 
The Robin, 
The Humming-bird, 
The Dove, 
The Ostrich, 
The Parrot. 

M. I said that I should find the 
two missing Mammals in some of the 
classes. I can see the name of one. 
Is the lat covered with feathers ? 

W. No, mamma. But it can 
fly — ^it has wings. 

M. I thought you would say that 
— so I have brought a stuffea spe- 
cimen with me. Let us see what 
tort of a bird it would make. Look 
fint at its beak. 



X. I see that it has none, 
mamma. It has teeth, and very 
sharp pointed ones. 

M. Secondly — look at its 
feathers. 

Ion, But, mamma, it is coTcred 
with hair — and the wings are only 
made of a sort of skin. 

M. And I must tell you, too, 
that it feeds its young with milk. 
It cannot lay eggs. * 

W» Then mamma, it is a 
Mammal — a flying Mammal. 

M, Yes. 

Jon, Lend me your pen-knife, 
please. Til scratch him out of the 
list. 

M, We will stop now. Let us 
remember that the animals you 
have marked on the list are all 
warm-blooded animals. Two of 
the classes of vestebrated animals, 
the Mammals and the Bibdsi, 
have warm blood — ^while the other 
classes have — 

W, Cold blood. 



PRACTICAL BENBVOLBNCB. 

Hb is the wisest, and the happiest man. 
Who, in his sphere, does all the good he nan, 
And, with a ready hand, and generous heart, 
Performs to all the benefactor's pai't; 
He clothes the naked, he the hungir feeds, 
Consoles the sorrowing, for the guilty pleads; 
His are the joys which pall not on the sense. 
And his the high reward of pure benevolence, 

H. 0. ADAMS. 

Rbadbr! whosoe'er thou ut. 
What thy God has given, impart; 
Hide it not within the ground. 
Send the cup of blessing round. 

Hast thou power ? — the weak defend ; 
Light ?— give light — thy knowledge lend ; 
Rich ? — rememW Him who gave ; 
Free ? — bo brother to the slave. 

Galled a blessing to inherit, 
Bkfls, and richer blessings merit ; 
Give, and more shall yet he given ; 
Love, and serve, and look for Heaven. 

JOBIAE COBBXB. 
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THE NORMAN KINGS. 

WILLIAM THB OOKQUBBOB. 

P. Here begins the history of 
the Nonnan period. 

William conquered Habold in 
the Battle of Hutings, October 
Uth, 1066. 

But he bad only gained &m 
batlSe, and most of the English 
were determined not to submit. 
Quickly, they wnt for ' E]>oab 
Atheliko, the grandson of 
Edmund Ironside, and sent for an 
Archbishop to crown him. 
Quickly, William left the battle- 
field, and made haste to reach 
London. He stopped at Dover, to 
take possession of the castle there, 
and then inarched on to the capital 
There, although a part of his army 
was met by the Saxons of South* 
wark, ana was driven back, he 
was received by the inhabitants 
of London, who thought that 
he * would make a better king 
than Edgar. So, on the 25th of 
December (Christmas day), he was 
crowned king, at Westminster 
Abbey, by the Archbishop of York. 

The Normans who were present 
in t^e abbey were asked in 
French, and the Saxons who were 
present were asked in English: — 
" Will you have the Duke William 
to be your king?" and they cried 
" Yes," with very loud shouts and 
acclamations. William was much 
pleased with the Londoners, and to 
thank them he gave them a 
Charter — that is, a promise written 
on a piece of paper, to say that 
they should have peat privileges. 
On part of it is written : — 

'* i Ireclore sou to %t all lato^ 

iDott^fi, ag sou bete in X%t tm^ 

of Iting Slrtoatlr; anlr i grant 

tSot eDrtfi t%i\Xk otaU te (10 
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iaX^tf^ %tit, after %i% futior'i 
]}as0 ; anil i lotll not %vifbx ons 
vertfon to l^o $ou lorong. €io^ 
iteey fiou." 

But, I am sorry to say that ha 
forgot his promise, as you shall 
hear. 

Being now king of the southern 
districts, he proceeded to conquer 
the midland parts and the north. 

Many hard fights and struggles 
did the Saxons make^but, Wil- 
liam persevered. First subduing 
the people of Somerset, DeveiL 
and Gloucester, Be proceeded 
upwards, and the cities of Oxford^ 
Worcester, Leicester, Lincoln, and 
many others fell into his hands. 
Crowds of fresh Normans arrived 
to help him. Wherever William 
and his followers went, they 
punished the English withoi^ 
mercy — seizing their riches, and 
reducing them to a state of mean- 
ness and poverty. 

The Saxons were treated so 
badly, that, in the next year, when 
William left England, on a visit 
to Normandy, to see his subjects 
there— being driven to despair by 
their sufferings — they made a con- 
spiracy. They determined that, 
on the coming Ash Wednesday, 
when the Normans would be at 
church, they would then murder 
them all, just as Ethelred had mur- 
dered all the Danes. 

William, however, heard of this 
bad scheme, and returned in time 
to prevent it. And, from this 
time, he lost all trust in th§ Saxons 
—he began to hate them, and to 
treat them as his worst enemies. 
He was a man of a fierce and 
determined mind, so he began the 
wars again with still greater cruelty. 
The next year, and the next he 
spent hi the middle and north of 
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Sngland, destroying the people and 
ciHes. 

The Saxons could not resist 
openly in battle — bat in the night 
they assassinated the Normans, 
and hnng np their bodies in the 
woods and public roads. William, 
in his turn, became more fierce 
than ever, and when he found great 
resistance from the people in 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Northum- 
berland, he ordered that the three 
counties should be ^ laid waste." 
flTie Normans executed this order 
in the manner of cruel savages. 
They burned every house and 
farm, slaughtered the sheep, cattle, 
women, and men, and drove others 
into the woods, to die of hunger 
and cold. This large tract of fertile 
country was thus made bare, and 
became a vast desolate wilderness. 

Edgar Atueling, and the 
6axon 'chiefs, Edwin and Morkar, 
were now obliged to submit to 
WiHiam — and now no one dared 
to resist him, from the river Tweed 
to the Land's End. 

During these three years, the 
Normans who had come over with 
William had been receiving the 
spoils as their reward. William 
was obliged to give them all he 
had promised. 

After keeping for himself all the 
treasures of King Harold, with the 
golden plunder from the abbeys, 
3ie churches, and the shops, — 
he gave to each man so much, 
according to. the bargain he had 
made with him when they started 
from Normandy. Every priest, 
baron, knight, and soldier, claimed 
his share. Some had estates and 
castles — ^some were made gover- 
nors of towns and villages— some 
were paid in money — and some 
had fine Saxon ladies to niarry, 
whose poor husbands or fathers 
they had killed at Hastings. 



All these things, the houses^ 
lands, and riches, were taken 
without mercy fVom the Saxons. 
" The towns suffered in a maimer 
different Item the country. At 
Pevensev, in Sussex — the town 
where the Normans landed — the 
soldiers shared the houses amongst 
themselves, and drove out the con- 
quered people. Sometimes they 
took the people too, and portioned 
them out like so many slaves." The 
people and houses of Dover, a 
place which was half destroyed by 
fire, were treated in this way. 

The Norman, Raoul de Courpes- 
pine received three houses and a 
poor woman's field. 

Geofiry de Mandeville seized on 
/oriy houses which were sur- 
rounded by fields and gardens. 

One called Engelry seized the 
houses and lands of fourteen Saxon 
Thanes. 

One rich Saxon placed himself 
under the protection of a Norman 
called Gaultier. 

Another Englishman became a 
serf or slave, to dig the soil in his 
own field. 

Scarcely a Saxon was allowed 
to keep his rank and wealth. The 
meanest common soldier in Wil- 
liam's army was placed above the 
families of the powerful Saxon 
Thanes. "The man who had 
crossed the sea with a quilted cas- 
sock and wooden bow of a foot- 
soldier, now rode through the 
land, mounted on a war-horse — 
whilst the men who drove the 
cattle, the common herdsmen of 
Normandy, and the weavers of 
Flanders, suddenly became persons 
of consequence." 

All over the conquered English 

land, the sixty thousand followers 

Sif William settled down like a 

band of nobles in the midst of a 

nation of slaves* 
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Thua, by the end of the year 
1670, was made a most miserable 
change, and EsqIjJlsi} tvas ootir 
quered. 

W, How many more times is 
England to be conquered ? 

P. Ah! poor old England — ^how 
many times she had been con- 
quered! 

Poor old England!— eonquered 
again! — ^Kot o^y the people, but 
Uie soil changed hands. If the 
ancient soil — the broad fields, hills, 
and rocks — ^which had been there 
firom the beginning, could ^ave 
spoken, they would have made 
you a mournful ditty. They 
would have given you some pages 
of history which have never yet 
been written. They. would have 
told you, — We wonder whom we 
shall belong to next — ^we fields and 
plains have been owned by many 
masters. 

First we belonged to— 

W. The Animals, papa, — 
before the men were made. 

P. Ah, to be sure. Then we 
belonged to — 

X. The Ancient Bbitons. 

P. Then to— 

X. The Saxons. 

p. Tlien we belonged to — 

Z. The Danes. 

P. Then to— 

X. The Saxons again. 

P. And now it seems we are to 
be Norman land. 

W. Poor old country! 

P. Ah, those hills and plains 
had seen strange scenes. Espe- 
cially the tops of the mountains, 



which looked far over the land. I 
wonder what they would have saijd, 
if they could. 

They would perhaps have told 
you, as I did, how beautiful Uie 
island was once—and would have 
grumbled not a little at the * men 
who had made such disturbance and 
mischief. The sheep, they woulil 
tell you, and the cattle, eat the 
grass we give them, and lie down 
quietly. The birds mi^e nature 
more beautiful — ^but, as for these 
men — Normans, Saxons, imd 
Danes— they destroy the counter 
with fire. Theybiuld houses an. 
our soil — then bum them, and strew 
the ashes on our fields. We are 
weary of their wars. When wiH 
they be quiet, and dwell in peace 
like sons of the soil? 

W, Instead of cutting itnp with 
railroads! 

P. But there were no railroads 
then. Let us return to the histoiy 
It was nearly 800 years ago— a. n, 
1070. Now go back to that time, 
and imagine yourself sitting on one 
of those mountain-tops, looking 
down at the people beneath — what 
a picture you would have seenl . 

X. But, papa, just look upai 
the clock 

P. Dear me! there's a very sad 

ficture! the short hand is at nine, 
must make haste to business. 
W, Thank you, dear papa, good 
bye! 

It's a good thing, Lucy, thai 
papa did not go back 800 years — ^he 
would have had to malce very ^reat 
haste. 



DELAY NOT, 



Whatever work we have to do 
Should never be delayed ; 

S%eBiiBe the same excuses too 
To-morrow will be made* 



Delay is dangerous — and it turns 

To trouble in the end ; 
But chiefly in our souls' ouneenis 

It most to ruin tmd* • 
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f HE CRUST OP THE EARTH. 
S^TCH OF GEOLOGY (Continued), 

lofu Please, dear papa, yon have 
nade a mistake; at least, we sup- 
pose that you did, hecanse, in the 
little drawing at the end of the 
last lesson, you have called the 
second set of rocks the Secondary 
Bocks. 

JR. It should have been TVmi- 
gition. I cannot tell, Willie, how 
the mistake happened. There are 
B few mistakes in the other parts, 
which I must leave you to correct 
yourselves. You will be sure to 
Have noticed them, if you have 
fead the lessons carefully. The 
.TOcks I spoke of in the last lesson 
▼ere — 

Ion, The Primary Rocks, and 
l3ie Transition Rocks. 
^ P. To-day we -will, begin where 
we left off fast time, at the Tran- 
ntion Rocks. I said that the time 
when these rocks were formed, was 
the beginning of a great period 
called the Ji/th day. There was 
broad daylight then, and the bright 
gun shone on a surface of water 
gnd land. But how diiferent was 
its appearance then and now 1 
iLook at your Map of the World 
noWy and you will mark five great 
pieces of land — Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia. 
But theuy the greater part of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and the northern lands 
were covered with water, and very 
large islands were beginning to 
rise. 

L, What, move up, papa? 

loH. Islands are not alive, papa. 
I have heard of the sun rising, 
but — 

P, Ah, this is quite a different 
thing. This rising is caused by 
the action of the heat. When you 
liave had baked custard for dinner, 



perhaps yon may have sometimes 
noticed a few little brown swellings 
on the surface. 

W, I have, papa; they are like 
hliaters, I have broken them with 
my spoon. 

P. Well, the matter or substance 
of this globe was then just as easily 
acted upon by the heat as the cus- 
tard. (Indeed it 19 so now.) We 
shall see how the heat under the 
earth has caused great swellings on 
its surface. There are some smooth 
gentle risings on the surface. These 
are in the parts where the action 
of the heat was not very strong, or 
where perhaps the strata of aque- 
ous rocks were very tough, so that 
they would bend, and not burst. 
But, in other parts, the strata of 
rocks have not been ptrong enough 
to resist the fire. Then, the 
melted matter beneath has burst 
through, boiling up to a great height. 
This matter, as it cooled, formed 
veiy great swellings, which in time 
became quite cold, and were covered 
with earth. Bo you know what 
these "very great swellings" are 
called, now? 

Jon, Mountains, I suppose. 

W, So do I. But when these 
great mountains were in fhe sea, I 
suppose that if they were tall 
enough to get their heads above 
water, they formed islands. 

P. That is right, Willie. The 
islands in the sea are only the tops 
of mountains and rocks under 
water. But let us proceed with the 
history of the fifth day; we have 
along, long period before us. 

The Primary and Transition 
rocks had been formed. All Eu- 
rope and the northern half of th6 
globe, with the exception of a fe^ 
very large islands, was, I said, 
covered with water, and the su|i 
shone on the quiet earth and sea.' 
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Still quiet I not a sound, but the- 
''rumbling" sometimes caused by 
the fire beneath, or the gentle rip- 
ples or angry roar of the water 
above. But sometimes there was 
no wind about, and the sea was 
lazy ; then it was very quiet. 

Yet I told you there was life. 
The vegetables — the branched, the 
soft-bodied, the jointed, and even 
back-boned aniinals — the fishes — 
were there; they were all living 
and growing, but none of them 
uttered a sound. These '' moving 
creatures, which had life," moved 
silently in the sea. As yet there 
were no animals on the land. 

And there was good reason for 
this too — no animals could have 
lived there. You ha^e heard of 
the gas carbon. Your mamma told 
you. Ion, how the air carried away 
the carbon from the blood in your 
lungs, but imagine the air to be 
fuU of carbon ! 

Ion. I suppose that when we 
breathed, we should have too much 
carbon in our lungs, and be suf- 
focateii- 

P. You certeinly would, Ion. 
And at the beginnmg of the fifth 
day, the air was full of carbon. 
That is why there were no land 
animals or men. The place was 
not ready for them. 

L. Then that carbon would have 

to be cleared aWay first, and the 

air must be made pure. I wonder 

what God did with the carbon. 

. Where did he put it ? 

P. It must nave been put away 
somewhere, for none of it was lost. 
God never loses anything that He 
has made, nor wastes it, not even 
the most minute particle of carbon. 
The fact is, it was intended to be 
used up, and we are using it now. 
'Just poke the fire, Ion. There it 
is I the old carbon gas that was in 
the air ten thousands of years &so 
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>-^there it bums and blazes with a 
meny flame. 

L, What do you mean, papa? 
Are you talking about the coals ? 
Ah, the French word for coal is 
charbon. Is coal carbon? 

W. And you said, papa, that 
the carbon was a gas. How can it 
be in coal? 

P. Ah, there is a mysteiyl 
Have patience, and listen. iFirst» 
we will inquire, how was the car- 
bon in the air cleared away f 

There were millions oi beautiful 
insects at work in the sea, just at 
this time ; they were busy using up 
the lime they found in the water, 
and making it into rocks, which 
we call coral rocks. There were 
also millions of shell-fish, whose 
shells were made of lime. As ages 
passed on, and these shell-fish 
were continually dying, their shells 
and the works of the coral insect 
being pressed down by the water,, 
made a thick stratum of rock, 
which was nearly all lime. 

W. What is that stratum called, 
papa? 

P. It is called Limestone BocL 
Do you remember my lesson on 
lime — ^whether I said anything to 
you ab6ut carbonic acid gas ? 

Ion. Yes, pa{?a. You said that 
the lime has an affinity for it — ab- 
sorbs it, forming carbonates of 
lime. 

P. That is true. Then think 
how much carbon this great stra- 
tum of limestone must have ab- 
sorbed I For it was a very thick 
stratum. And again, it was spread 
over a very large surface. It was 
even found on the high mountuns, 
so that it is called Mountain Limem 
stone. 

W, Then that was one way in 
which the carbon was cleared away 
— ^by making limestone to absoi^ 
it — ^was there any other way ? 



■ p. Tei. Ton moat know that 
■fitxt* fad on carbon. The climate 
■II over the earth was veiy warm 
and moist, so that althongh anknals 
eonld Dot breathe the air, its state 
was exactly snited for the plants. 
They liked the warmth, the mois- 
ture, and the tarbon ; thcj absorbed 
it plentifnlly, and (hey g^ew &• 
mously. Look at this plant, and 
see to what a siie thej grew. 





This is called a Fern Plant 
If we conld have been in the 
world to see [he islands and broad 
lands formed by the layer of 

limestone, we shonld 

plants grow- 









jungles. The lands were also clothed 
with thick forests of other mighty 
trees, perhaps eren larger than the 
great palm and sago trees which 
grow now in hot countries. All 
these plants and trees grow for 
many yean bv feeding on the CHT- 
boQ which tfiey were "clearing 
away" from the atmosphere. 

W. How Tery plump and woody 
they most have grown ! 

P. Tea, for they had the land all 
to theniEeircs. There was still a 
solemn silence on the earth — in- 
tense silence. No animals lived in 
those fine trees. No bird sang to 
them. No insect hummed. Ho 
sound broke the dreary solitude of 
the deep, dark, shady forests. 

Ion. But I suppose that some 
animals were made aa soon as the 
corhou was absorbed from the air ? 

P. No. These fern planu and 
other trees had no fiovten on 
them ; where there are no flowera 
on a plntit, there will be no fraita 
—and when there are no iimits, 
then the Animnls— 

L. They would have died if 
they had been made. They conld 
not live on the' leaTea, I suppose. 
Then what would become or these 
great forests, alter all? They were 
of no use, not even to chop up 
for fire-wood. 

P. Tes, indeed. Let me t«ll 
you again. God uses up every- 
thing, nothing ij wasted. These 
old trecsl — He has kept them ever 
since for men to "chop up for fire- 
wood." Yesl He put Ihcm away 
for V4 ten thousands of vears 
before we were bom. He knew 
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that on ''the sixth day,*' He should 
make man. And he did not 
forget to think eren of such little 
people as Lucy, Willie, Ion, and 
Ada, who, as well as the rest of 
mankind, like to sit by a nice fice. 
So — He made it into Coal for ns. 
Should we not love Him now very 
much, whenever we look at the 
coals? What a kind Father! 
Think again of his making coal 
for us before we were made. 

L, And making; fresh air for us 
at the same time^— But do, papa, 
tell us how it was done. 

P. Yes, so I will. But it is a 
terrible tale. Can you think of 
this Island of Britain? 

W. Yes. We are thinking 
about it — I am. 

P. Well, then,— on this Island of 
Britain the stately ferns and forest 
trees, in their silent grandeur, grew 
vp fresh and green. When, lo! God 
sent the waters upon them. 

The fire beneath began to move 
and shake the earth again — to 
rock it to and fro. The trembling 
earth quaked, and the earthquake 
shook the «ea, as well as the land. 

Think, for a moment, that you 
can see it. Now, Grod moves the 
sea. Listen! Ah, listen, and 
look, as the rising and foaming 
sea roars, and the mad waves dash 
on. The rivers, -too — ^Look at 
them! As the mountains shake, 
they pour down in torrents, flood- 
ing the land — arising even to the 
tops of the trees. Down they 
rush to flee away from the troubled 
hills, tearing down the single trees, 
and rocks, and earth. Then, as 
God moves the fire beneath once 
more, the forest again rocks to 
and fro; and as the land seems 
to sink — ^the angry sea rising to 
A great height, sweeps onwards 
the sands from the ahoie.-— aad, ah I 
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the beantiiiil forest trees! — ^They 
are lost beneath the waves, and 
pressed down by an enormoua 
weight of sand, grit, stones, eard^ 
and mud. 

Yes. — Turn away your eyesJ 
— ^The forest is gone. — ^It is " put 
away," and all is silent as before. 
The island is sunk; the trees are 
buried aUve. Over all are the 
waves, which are quiet again; and, 
like waves which are hal^ashamed 
of themselves, they just splash 
backwards and forwaros in an idle, 
indifferent mood. 

The forests in time were changed 
into coal — ^for they were pressed 
down and jammed together by the 
weight above. TMs pressure 
caused heat — so that the pressure 
from above and the heat from 
beneath caused them to bum- 
but not flame. 

Tf. I suppose that they could 
not make flames; there was no 
room for them. 

P. Or rather say, there was no 
air. — ^The trees, therefore, did not 
lose their carbon, but changed 
into charcoal. This charcoal be- 
came gradually hsdpder, until it 
formed the substsnce we call 
Coal 

And now — ^what changes there 
are! In the very place where, if 
a man coidd have stood thousands 
of years ago, he would have said, 
"Glorious forest!" he now says, 
"Durham Coal field." 

W. And— "The present cadi 
price, 23s. per ton.*' 

P. This is aveiT long lesson. 
I hope that the Prmter will print 
it all. Let us remember what we 
have learned. We have begun to 
talk of the Secondly Mocks — and 
have heard of 

Thb MOUNTIIK LnCBSTOXBi 9SA 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

P. liCt us recapitulate a little. 
What do you call a figure with 
three sides ? 

X. A triangle. 

P. Tell me the four-sided 
figures you have heard of. 

L, The rhomb — the rectanglo— 
the parallelogram — and the tra* 
pezium. 

P. Let me hear jou describe a 
square ? ^ 

Wliat is a rhomb f 

What is a rectangle 9. 

What is a parallelogram f 

What is a trapezium f* 

What do you call the line drawn 
through a picture to show which 
objects are on a level with the eye? 

L. The horizontal line, 

P. What do you call the point 
in the horizontal line opposite to 
the point of station? 

Ion, The point of sight, 

P. What do you call the point 
opposite to the point of sight, the 
place where you stand to look at 
the picture ? 

Ion, The point of statiofi, 

P. What IS the use of the point 
of sight? 

Ion, When we make a side-view 
ot^aay objects^ and draw ^e hori- 
zontal lines of those objects, they 
must all slant. And they, must 
slant in such a way that they would 
meet at thai point if they were long 
enough. 

P. In what direction would they 
sUnt? 

W. I can tell you, papa. In 
different directions. The lines 
above the point of sight must in- 
cline down to it, — and those below 
t^ point of «ght must incline 
upwards— just as you may aee in 
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* Aa accurate d^fiaitioii of ea«h 
figure should bo given by tlie reader. 
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this side view of a ladder which 
Ion and I have drawn. 
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If the ladder were exactly in fimtt 
of us, all the rails would be drawn 
with horizontal lines, — and, now 

Sou see, papa, that some of the 
nes slant upwards and some 
down, as I told you. 

P. But one of the lines is quite 
horizontal. 

W, Yes. That is because it is 
exactly on a level with the ey^— 
so it falls on the horizontal line, 
and it must be horizontal. 

P. I can understand. If vou 
please, here is one more question. 
I said that wh^n you are drawing 
objects in perspective, the lines of 
some of them must incline to the 
point of sight ; while in others the 
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lines must insline to a yanishinff 
point. How can you tell which, 
tines must incline to the point of 
sight ? 

Ion. I remember, papa. In 
order to know, we must draw an 
imaginary line from the point of 
station to the point of sight — 
then when we draw the sides of 
those objects which are parallel 
to this line, their horizontal lines 
must incline to the point of 
sight. 

P. But suppose the objects are 
not parallel to this imaginary 
line? 



Ion, Then they must incline to 
a vanishing point. 

P. Suppose, then, that I get 
this ladder of yours, and only turn 
it round a little way. You see 
that I have turned it round a veiy 
little. Now, if I were to make a 
line with a piece of string, from 
youi: eye to the point of sight 
opposite — would the ladder be 
parallel with that line? 

Ion. No, papa. 

P. Then, of course, I must make 
the lines of the rails incline to — 

TFl, Ion, and L, A yanishing 
point* 




P. Then see me do it. Now, 
fou may all sit down and copy 
both these ladders in your draw- 
ing-books. In ono Iftdder the 
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lines aie to be drawn to the Poonr 
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In the other, they are to be 
diawn to a Vakishiko Ponra. 
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HONESTY. 
benjamin's bookstall. 

At the window where Jane had 
sat waiting for Benjamin, — there 
Bat Benjamin waiting for Jane. 
She had gone to market to hay 
something for dinner. It was the 
hour just after breakfast, when the 
daj 18 still new and fresh, and 
cheerful and hopeful thou^ts 
come. 'Twas the pleasant tmie 
when men bid each other a merry 
good morning— 'twas the bustling 
time when folks have woke up with 
new life ; 'twas the starting time of 
the da^. 

Benjamin sat, and looked oat 
of the window. He watched the 
merry school-boys, who, cheered 
with iiresh spirits from home, were 
chattering aloud, and swinging 
their bags, and starting off briskly 
for E<^ool. Then he watched the 
men of the city, who were going 
to their tasks at much harder 
Schools. But, they went off with 
"Hfe," — for from head to foot 
they had been renewed. Ah, — 
from head to foot I Since last 
Bight the marks of trarel which 
hM stained their feet had been all 
brushed away — they wore bright 
boots once more. Ah! since last 
Bight the marks of tou which had 
saddened their faces had been all 
cleared away — they wore bright 
looks once more. Ah ! the care- 
worn looks which they brought 
from Uieir contact witn cunning 
men, had all been rubbed off at 
Home. Ah! their dark cloudy 
faces had been brightened again, 



by sunny smiles from fr^h and 
more innocent souls. 

The pure love flowing from 
children and wife, had led up 
their thoughts to the Giver of 
good. 

The hours of rest, and joy, and 
peace, had prepared them to start 
again. 

These blessed influences of 
SWEET HOME had cheered and 
renewed them all. 

W. I wotider whether any of 
them had been reading ^' Pleasant 
P^es!" 

P. No doubt they had — most of 
them. They had read the children 
their lesson at the morning meal. 
Each one had taught some pleasant 
thought to his child, and was think- 
ing how well he had begun the day. 
It was pleasant to begin each day 
by doing good. Indeed, one of 
them, even in the street, was hum- 
ming one of our hymns, which he 
had learned for himself— 

"Hoin«I Bw«et home! aa ample 
tresuurt, 

Home! withefTeryblessingerown'd, 
Home ! perpetual source of pleasiure^ 
Home I a noble strain resound." 

I should think that the thought 
of this verse made his labour very 
sweet to him — and made him feet 
that, ftfter all, it u a good thing to 
go to work. 

But, alas for Benjamin! There 
came only doleful thoughts to him 
when he saw every one busy but 
himself. He had told Jane that 
before she came back he cer- 
tainly would find out some plan 
to get a living — but, he thought 
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Mid thonglit again, and no plan 
came. 

Jane*s question, ^ How are we 
to pay tba rent?'* cune to him 
affain, and made him feel sad — 
When suddenly in came Jane her- 
self with a laughing face. 

*'Ah, Benjamin, you have not 
found out the new plan yet — I can 
(ell by your sad looks. But I have 
found iti I have found it! See how 
Qod sends thoughts! It came to 
me in the middle of the street close 
by the baker's, where I met an old 
man carxying a bundle of books. 
Will you rive me a penny for my 
thoughts?* 
. " Yes. If they are good ones." 

" Then here's a goodone. Keep 
a hookstall! 
, " Give me mv penny." 

"Well,** said James slowly, 
" that-is-a-good-thought.*' 
'. " Of course. Here is a number 
of books we have — dusty ones. 
There's part of uncle's school 
books and library packed up in 
that chest." 

There was not much more said 
about it; for, an hour afterwards, 
they were very busy with a sponge, 
duster, India-rubber, penknife, and 
paste; and the table, the floor, tlie 
chairs, all parts of the room were 
full of books — there was really no 
place to sit down upon. 

And so on — the next day, and 
the next, while Jane, who was a 
good hand at drawing and printing, 
made some bills to stick on the 
covers. 

£nfield'& Speakeb. 9d. 
iP. ViBoiLii Mabonis Ofeba.* 7d. 
Ovid (good edition). Is. 9d. 
Baxteb's Saints' Rest. Is. 
Cjesab de Bello Gallico. Is. 
poDDBiDOE's Rise and Pbo- 

GBE8S. Is. 

CowPEB's Poems (a vols.) Ss. 6d. 
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Good School Atlas (very cheap). 
Psalms and Hymns. 4d. 

Some small books were put into 
a basket, with a label — ^All 2d. 
Each. 

Some old engravings and co- 
loured prints were marked — ^Fbom 
Id. Each. 

Some pamphlets, tracts, and 
loose maps were marked — To bb 
sold cheap. 

An old stool, and part of a 
chair were found, and made of the 
same heieht. 

A leaf of a kitchen table vras 
placed upon them. 

Then all was complete, and the 
very next morning, by hal^past 
eight o'clock, Benjamin and Jane 
were seen placing these things at 
the comer of a street leading into 
Goswell Road. 

I must not stop to tell you about 
Jane, who could not go away, but 
sat on a step very near to watch" 
the gentlemen passing to the City, 
Nor can I tell you about the first 
Customer, who actually carried off 
the Ovid, and paid one and nine^ 
pence for it. 

It would take too long a time to 
tell you all — how, every day, Jane 
helped her poor wooden-le^ed 
brother to cany the books. Or 
about the large ticket she printed 
— ** Books bought, sold, oe 
exchanged;** and another one 
— "Periodicals supplied to 
ORDER ;** or how Jane went to 
places a long way off, and bought 
books so cheaply that Benjamin 
soon made enough money to par 
the rent, and buy them breai^ 
meat, and clothes. 

Ah, they loved to think abont 
these things, and to feel that thej 
were honest 

One evening, just as Benjamin 
was packing up, an elderly g^tie» 
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man stood for a long time at bis 
stall, looking at the books, and 
tben at him, until Benjamin 
said to himself, *' I wish he would 
go away if be doesn't want to buy 
anything, and not keep on staring 
at me.** 

But^ no; at last be said, " Ben- 
jamin." 

**YeSy sir, mv name is Ben- 
jamin. How did you know that ?" 
*' Is your name Benjamin 
Cooper?'^ 
" Yes, sir." 

"Ah, I thought so, my boy. 
You are exactly Bke your mother. 
I knew your poor mother twelve 
years before she died, and your 
little sister Jane. I should like to 
bdp you a little. I see that you 
sell periodicals." 

"Yes, sir." 
. " Well, in my school — for I keep 
a large school at Hampstead — ^we 
use more than a pound's worth of 
periodicals every month. Suppose 
you supply me until next Christ- 
mas, that will be seven months." 

" But, sir, I have hardly enough 
money to—" 

" Oh, never mind that. I will 
pay you for aU of them now. I 
know that you will take care of 
the money." 

"Jane," said Benjamin, as she 
came to him that evening, " what 
do you think I have in my 
pocket ?" 

"Ican'ttelL" 
.. "Why, seven bright sovereigns i 
ill show them to yen when we 
get home ; and a gentleman's card 
— * Mr. Gray, Hampstead.'" Then 
lie told her what had happened. 

They talked very much that 
evening about Mr. Gray and the 
sovereigns ; indeed, they were 
looking at them, and making them 

ron the table, when Jane said 
had another good thonght 
AA* 



"It IS a great pity/' she said, "to 
put away so much money in a 
drawer when it might be used. I 
know where to buy a parcel of 
books almost as cheap as waste 
paper, if I buy all of them, and 
they will only cost /our pounds ; 
then we should have three pounds 
left, and by the time we wanted 
the other four, we should have 
sold the books for eight pounds ,'** 
So Benjamin thought, toOj that it 
was a good thing; and the next 
day the books were bought. 

"Look," said Jane, as they 
reached home the next evening, 
" what a fine pile of clean books 
they are ! — all new. I shall print 
another board, I think — "Whoi^- 

8ALE StATIONEB AND BOOK* 
SELLER." 

"Yesl" said Benjamin, "they 
make an important pile — but, — 
but, — ^I wish they had been bought 
with OUT own money — because, 
suppose we shoold not sell them!" 
and Benjamin's heart sank within 
him. 

"Ah I" said Jane, "I did not 
think about that — ^and they are 
nearly all alike — there are only 
four different sorts. Still, I don^t 
think there is much risk." 

"But," said Benjamin, "there 
is a little risk, so it does not 
seem right. Pm afraid that if our 
dear mother were here, she would 
say that it is not honest to run 
any risk with othl&r people's 
money." 

Benjamin had enough money to 
buy Mr. Gray his periodicals for 
the first, second, and third 
month; but, the new books did 
not sell very fast, and, on the fifth 
month, Jane had to part with some 
of the money they had saved. 

It happened in the next month 
that Benjamin was ill, then they 
f ?**nd their " savings ** were eoiiig 
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▼eiy fast — so, altiwagh Jane 
would sometimes go and keep the 
stall herself and did seU a few 
more of the books, tiiej were 
obliged to part with half of those 
which were left to a bookseller, for 
less than they had cost, and even 
to sell some for waste paper. 

But when the end of the sixth 
month was coming on, Benjamin* 
was still anwdl — they had already 
been obliged to sell part of their 
goods, and saw that they had only 
five shillings, with which to buy 
Hr. Gray his books. 

"It will be of no use to take 
him five Bhillings' worth,** said 
Jane. " What shall we do ?" 

And every day they asked that 
question — sometimes they cried, 
until, at last, the day for buying 
the books came — and then they 
could only ask each other again — 
"What shall we do?" On that 
day and the next, they were full of 
bitter thoughts. On the day after, 
the postman brought them a letter 
from Mr. Gray — which said that 
he thought Benjamin must have 
made some mistake, as he had not 
vet receive the books, and telling 
aim to bring them in the course of 
the day. 

Jane wa« now in great trouble, 
and declared she would go to 
Hampstead herself. She therefore 
bought as many bo<^s as she 
eould for five shillings, and set off 
in the afternoon. 

iiut in the evening she returned 

'^me crying — for she had gone 

almost as far as the door of the 

house, and then, being afraid, had 

come back again. 

The next morning was a dreary 
time for Benjamin, who, after they 
had eaten breakfast, sat alone in 
the ro<Hn, biting his nailsb. Jane 
bad gone out again to keep the 
«taU. Hd was rtill. tlunking the 
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old qnestioii **-- '^What shall w« 
do?" when he heard a gentle* 
man's voice on the stairs, which 
made his heart beat very mocfa^ 
and the next moment, in came Mr* 
Grray. 

"Well, Benjamin, my boy, how 
do you do?" he said, putting forth, 
his hand, which Benjamin took 
very slowly. "I suppose that you 
are becoming such a great mail 
now, and are so full of business^ 
that you have not had time to 
send our books. Where are they?** 

" There are some of them, sir, on 
the chair." 

"But why have you not boi^t 
them all ? I gave you the money." 

"If you please, sir — "he »tadf 
bursting into tears. 

"WeU!" 

"I have spent it !" 

Then Benjamin told* him the 
whole history of the books. I^ 
happened, fortnnately, that Mr* 
Gray was a kind«hearted man ; 
and when he heard of Benjamin's 
illness, and of all their troubles^ 
and when he saw that he was 
really sorry, he did not reproadi 
him very much. 

"I am afraid," he jaid, *«that 
you did not think of your dear 
mother's words when you bought 
those books." 

"No, sir, we only thought of 
them afterwards." 

"And I should think that jtm 
forgot about God your Father^ 
you should remember His provi^ 
dence, and ask Him to guide you in 
all things." 

"Oh, sir, we have not thought 
about Gk>d for a long time — we 
have been afrakl ; and we were too 
busy when we bought the book% 
for we were getthig very rich 
then." 

"Then that is the reason why 
yon have goM wrong — of couim« 
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ff joa tihiiik much of moner, ana 
littie about God, 70a certainly will 
80oa fofget to be honest It w for* 
tonate for you, Beigamin^ that I 
Imew your miktiet. A stranger 
might have seat a broker, who 
Would have sold your furniture to' 
ttiake you jpay him ; but it was 
partly my fault in tempting you 
with too much money. Good bye. 
k will take these books with me, 
luid will see you agaikL*' 

Thateveoing, Benjaminsnd Jane 
lalked reiy much together.' They 
toth felt much ashamed, for it was 
the first time in their lives that 
tiiey had not been able to be honest. 
Before they went to bed, they sat 
40WI1, and wrote this lesson for 
i^emsel^es: — It ts nai houea to rata 
osy risk with olha"p«Gf^& money, 

W. Bid Jane print it, papa? 

P. I (ton*t know; but after it 
iras written, they did a very wise 
^ng. 

L. What was that? 

P. They asked God, their Father, 
Id help them, by His Holy Spirit, 



that they might thinkmore of Him ; 
and ev^ dnce then, l^ rememb^- 
ing G^d, they have not forgotten 
to be honest. 

W. Is that all, papa? But I 
Want io hear what became of Bea> 
jamin. 

P. Why, I am glad to say tiiat 
he worked hard, and in time paid 
Mr. Gray, who was afterwards veiy 
kind to him, and helped him to get 
a shop. You have often seen his 

shop— CdOPEB, BoOKfi£LtEK, Ottrf 

Licensed to sdl Stamps, oyef the 
door. 

/or. Oh, papa, how ewrioiu ! Is 
Mr. Cooper^ who sold me my new 
slate — is he Benjamin f I new 
noticed his wooden leg. 

W. That is because he is always 
behind the eouter ; and what b6» 
came of Jane, papa ? 

P. Jane was married to som^ 
body. She often sees her brother, 
Mr. Cooper, and sometimes she r^ 
minds him of liieir old lesson — It 
w not hpnest to run any risk wdft 
other peopk^s numey. 
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gPARB THE INSECT. 

Oh, torn that Utile foot aside. 

Nor erosh beneath its tread 
The smallest insect of the earth, 

Which looks to God for bread. 

If He, who made the universe. 
Looks down, in kindest love, 

To shape an humble thing like this. 
From Ills high throne above, — 

Thou shonldst not dan, in wantonwaM^ 

That ereature's life destroy, 
Nor give a pang to anything 

Tl^t He has made for joy. 

Hy ehild, begin in litUe things 

To aet the gentle part ; 
Vor God^will turn his love away 

from the crael, selfish heart. 

a. 0. •• 
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VERTEBBATED ANIMALS. 
nmsiov INTO glasses. 

3f. We fonned two classes of 
vertebrated animals last Tuesday 
—warm blooded classes. 

X. Yes, mamma — 

The Mammals, and 
The Birds. 

M, Here is the old list of 
animals for you to select from. 



Lion, 

^rat, 

Cameleopard, 

Mole, 

Whale, 

Mouse, 

Boa Constrictor, 

Sole^ 

Eagle, 

Frog, 

White Bear, 

Hen, 

Horse, 

Bat, 

Ass, 

Nightingale, 



Elephant, 

Hedgehog, 

Hippopotamus, 

Bobin, 

Turtle, 

Humming-bird, 

Cow, 

Dove, 

Salmon, 

Cat, 

Ostrich, 

Crocodile, 

Boy, 

Squirrel, 

Parrot, 



W. And what have yon got 
in the basket, mamma? 

M» You shall see. To-day we 
will talk of a creeping animah 
This poor Fsoo which I have 
brought in a basket to see you, is 
— ah ! he is hiding himself— I 
suppose he is under the grass 
which I have packed him in. 

Ion. Perhaps he has gone home 
again, mamma. 

L, Or perhaps he is looking for 
an insect. 

M, No. Here he is, — ^in the 
comer. Come out, sir, to the light, 
and see the company. Now look 
at him. 

L, Ah, pretty fellow — ^we want 
to notice your limbs — ^your covering 
—your 6Mod— and to know some- 
320 



thing about jour young ones— -ha^f 
you feed them, and so on. 

W, There is one thing he may 
say for himself. He has four Ieg9 
like a cow. 

M. But with this difference, liid 
legs are so placed that his body is 
brought close to the ground — and 
he cannot walk very comfortably. 

M. No, he can only crawl, ox 
hop, Or swim. 

Ion, I will examine its coveringi 
It has no hairs nor feathers — there 
is no covering at all to its skin— it 
has a naJced skin. 

M. But this is not the case witii 
all creeping animals. Some have 
a scaly skin — some have bony 
plates on their back — some, hona^ 
plates — they have different cover- 
ings according to their circum- 
stances. 

X. The hlood, mamma, is colds 
— ^I think we all know that. Will 
you tell us something . about its 
younn. 

M, Yes, its young are found in 
eggs. As the frog has cold bloody 
its body, of course, is not warm 
enough to hatch them. 

W. Oh!— then what will she 
do? Why does she lay eg^ afc 
all, when she cannot hatch them? 

M, She leaves the eggs in the! 
water — and in time they are 
hatched by the heat of the sun. 

X. I think that the frog must 
be a bad mother. Does it nol 
know its own young ones when 
they are bom ? 

m. No ; I do not think that 
she could know them. They aia 
not bom frogs, but ttu^les» 

Ion. That is just like the butter* 
flies — when they are bom, they 
are caterpillars. 

M. I will interest you a little 
while by giving you the history (rf 
these tadpoles. 
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^ A single female frog produces 
from six to eleven hundred eggs at 
a time, and, in general, she throws 
them all out at once; though 
sometimes she is an hour in per- 
forming this task. 

''The spawn then drops to the 
^bottom of the water. The eggs, 
. during the four first hours, do not 
seem to change, but afterwards 
tiiey begin •to enlarge and grow 
lighter; and by this means they 
rise to the surface of the water. 
Hae twenty-first day the egg is 
seen to open a little on one side, 
'and the banning of a tail to peep 
out, whidi becomes more and 
more distinct every day. The 
thirty-ninth day the little animal 
begins to have motion. It moves 
ite tail, DOW and then ; and it can 
lie seen ^eiy elearly that it is 
placed in a aqoor wmch serves it 
for nourishment. In two days 
more, some of these Utde creatures 
fiill to the iM»t(om; and others 
remain swimmiBg in the fluid 
round them, wh^ their vivacity 
and motion seem to mcrease. Those 
which fill! to the bottom remain 
;there the whole day ; but having 
lengthened themselves a little, for 
bitherto they are doubled up, they 
mount at intervals to the sub- 
stance in Ae egg, wMcb they had 
Quitted, aad ate seen to feed upon 
it with gieitt pleasure. The next 
day they aoqutre their tadpole 
Ibrm. in three days more Uiey 
are pereeifred to have two little 
fijiiffes, that setre as fins, beneath 
the head. B i^ then also that they 
^«re seen to feed verr greedily upon 
iihe pond-weed. When ninety-twe 
ddaysold, two small feet are seen 
Iw^Tinnrg to show near the tail; 
^aS. the £ead appears to be sepa- 
rate from the body. In five days 
after this, they remse all vegetable 
Ifood; and tneir hinder legs are 



completely formed. In this state 
it continues for abotit six or eight 
hours; and then the tail .drop- 
ping off by degrees, the aninud 
appears in its p^ect form. It is 
a frog. 

'"Thus the fr<og, having changed 
its shape, is seen to chadige its 
appetites also. As soon as tin 
anunal acquires its perfect state, 
from having fed upon vegetable, 
it lives entirely upon woims and 
insects. But, as tne water eaanot 
supply these, it is obliged to quit 
its native element, and seek for 
food upon land, where it lives by 
huntii]^ worms and taking insects 
by surprise. 

^ The croaking of frogs is well 
known. Before wet weaker, their 
voices are in friU exertion; they 
are then heard continually sending 
forth their call, and welcoming the 
i^iproaches of their favourite mois- 
ture. No weather-glass was ew 
so true as a frog, in foretelling aa 
approaching change. 

'* The fr«g lives for the most part 
out of the water ; but when the 
eold nights begin to set in, it 
retams to its native element, 
always choosi&g stagnant waten^ 
where it can lie without danges^ 
concealed at the bottom. In this 
manner it continues torpid, or 
with but veiy Uttie motion, all the 
winter."*. 

Im, That is a very curious ac- 
count I think that I shail watdi 
the tadpoles in our pond the next 
time the frogs lay em. Now I 
will make the frog's "description.'' 

The Frog has 
Limbs, which are kg»— fermed 
so that it mav hop or 
creep on the {and, and 
swim in the water ; 
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JBloodL which is cold ; 

its Covering is a thin naked 

skin; 
its Young are born in eggs, 

whidi are hatched by the 

heat of the sun. 
It is therefore called ▲ Reptile. 

L, I will oonnt up the other 
leptiles. 

a 0la88 of beptiles. 

ThbFroo 
ifl ft reptile, and so are 

The Boa Constrictor, 
The Turtle, and 
The Crocodile. 

And may I add some new names? 
Jf. If you like. 

L, The Toad, 
The Lizard, 
The Viper, 
The Battlesnake. 

M, I must point out something 
else to yon. The young of aU 
leptiles are bom in eggs — but they 
are not ail bom in the same way. 
I have seen a lizard lay eggs, and 
the young lizards came out from 
the egffs as soon as they were laid. 
Each little one had a beautiful 
green and golden skin, as perfect 
as its mother^s. 

Now let us look at an animal 
formed to live in the water, I hare 
brought with me a HsbunQ' for 
you to examine. 

L, I will try to describe it, 
mamma* 

Its Kmhs are fins, 

Its blood is cold, 

Its covering is formed of scales, 

and 
Its^oim^^— 

JIf. Wait, Lucy. I will open 
this herring for you. Now notice 
this part, with the thousands of 
little eggs in it. 



W, They are like little pins' 
heads. 

M. Yes. We generally call this 
part of the herring the roe. Think 
how many thousands of young 
fish must be made from these eggs. * 
As the bodies of fishes are cold — 
so they also leave their eggs in 
the water to be hatched. 

W, The sun has all kinds of 
work to do. He has to supply the 
light for us — to ripen the com — ^to 
hatch eggs — and to take portraits. 

M. Yes. No wonder that he 
has been called " a servant of all 
work." Now describe the herring. 

W. The Hebbikg has 

Limbs, which are fins, 
Blood, which is cold, 
a Covering of scales, and 
its Young are formed in eggi^ 

which are hatched by the heat of 

the sun. 

It is therefbre A Fish, and bo are 

« The Sprat, 

The Whale, 
The Sole, and 
The Salmon. 

And I will add some names which 
are not in the list, to make the 
class longer. 

The Shark, 
The Flounder, 
The Sword-fidi, 
The Gold fish. 
The Cod, 
The Skate, 
The Minnowt 
The Pike, 
The Mackerel. 

Jf. I can see the other Mammd 
in that class. Pra^, for vrbax 
reasons, master Willie, did you 
put the Whale with this company ? 

W, Because, mamma, it has mis 
and swims. 

Jf. But its blood is warm—it 
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feeds its young witli milk — and 
the parts of the whale which you 
are thinking of, are not exactly 
fins. They are called flappers, or 
swimming-paws. So yon may 
call the whale a tvater Mammal. 



You shall have its histoiy one 
day. 

i^ow we will make up the les- 
son, and try if we can arrange 
the long list of yertehrated animals 
in better order. 



Zesfon 12. Thb Classes of Veiitebrated Amucals. 

VERXEmtAiED Andcals may be arranged into fonr classes, two ot 
which haye loarm hhod, while the other two haye cold blood; yiz. : — 



AVIMALS, wit7i 
Limbs, which 

are legs, for 

fcdlking on 

tite land; 
Blood, which is 

warm; 
a Covering qf 

hair; arid 
Young, wJiich 

they feed 
I mA milk. 

Such as the 
Cow, 
LioUf 

Cameleopardf 
Mole, 
Mouse, 
White BeoTy 
SorsSy 
Ass, 

Elephant, 
hedgehog. 
Hippopotamus, 
Cat, 
Boy, 
Squirrel, 

wilaUy 
Bat. 

Tlieso axe called 

VAMMATA 



Animals with 

Limbs, which 
are legs and 
wings, for 
hopping — or 
Jlytng in the 
atr; 

Blood, which is 
warmer than 
that qf the 
Mammals ; 

a Covering qf 
feathers; and 

Young, which 
are horn in 



eggs, 
Su 



iuch as the 
Canabt, 
Eagle, 
Hen^ 

Nightingale, 
Rchin, 

Huviming-hird, 
JDovCt 
Ostrich, 
Parrot, 
Buck, 
Goose, 
Swan, 
Lark, 
These are called 

BIRDS. 



Animals with 

Limbs, which 
are legs, 
formed for 
creeping and 
jumping on 
the land, or 
swimming in 
the water 
(so7Hehaveno 
limbs J ; 

Blood, which is 
cold ; 

Covering qf a 
fiahea, or 
scaly skin ;— > 
or bony, or 
homy plates; 
and 

Young, whid^ 
are bom in 
eggs. 
Such as the 

Fnoo, 

Boa Constrie- 
tor, 

TuHle, 

Crocodile, 

Toad, 

Liza»*d, 

These are caUad 
BBFTILBS. 



Animals with 

Limbs, whix^ 
are Jins, for 
snnmming in 
the water ; 

Blood, which is 
cold; 

a Covering qf 
scales; ana 

Young, which 
are bom in 
eggs, s\ich as 
the 

Hbrriko, 

Sprat, 

Sole, 

Salnufn, 

Shark, 

FloHiider, 

Sword-fish, 

Goldjwi, 

Cod, 

Skate, 

Minium, 

Pike, 

Haddock, 

Gudgeon, 

Trout, 

Turhot, 

Madterd, 

These are called 
FISHES. 
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THE RASHER OF BACON. 

I(m» I have been thinking, 
mamma, what sort of a lesson will 
70a make about bacon? Canyon 
make one? 

M. I dare say we can — if you 
will all help. The» are lessons in 
everything. Have you never heard 
people talk about ^^ sermons in 
stones ?" Even- grain of sand in 
the sea has a lesson in it,— ;^you 
cannot'olways find out theie les- 
sons at once. 

/on. Ah I just as papa said that 
everything has caloric in i^ but 
we cannot always feel it. Only 
if you keep on rubbing it you may 
soon find it out — sometimes more 
caloric than you can bear. 

M. And it is so with the hidden 
lessons in our object. If you keep 
on noticing, you will soon find 
them out — sometimes more lessons 
than you can remember. 

'< All things haT6 voices; the hilln, 
the rain drops, and the unseen winds, 
speak to the thoaghtfal mind^ and 
utter forth their lessons.'' 

W. Then so does the rasher of 
bacon. So take off the cover, Lucy, 
and let us get the lesson out ot 
the bacon before papa begins to 
eat it. 

P. And I suppose that I must wait 
'this morning. 

W, Yes, phsase, papa, till it is 
nearly cold. 

Now, the first sense I should like 
to make use of is the sense of taste. 
Please, mamma, to let mo cut off 
a piece, that I may find out its 
flavour. 

f . But I did not agro*^ to that. 
Well, here is the knife. 

Tf. I am certainly of opinion 
that it has a very nice taste. Here, 
Ion, will you taste it? What do 
you say about (it? 



Ton. I say that it has a saim^ 
taste. Give Lucy a piece. 

P. But I am afraid that mjr 
bacon will soon be all cone. 

W, Poor papa. How he 18 
trying " to save his bacon V 

L. Willie ! that is one of your 
vulgar expressions^ whidi yon 
learned at school. 

W. WeU, I neant exartly what 
I saidf but, papa, yon need not b^ 
afraid of losing it — ^for it has salt 
in it, and that is eonseyvcilm* 

P. I think, Willie, that you acQ 
a rather saucy feQow. 

L. We will begin now to notice 
it carefully. Jts flavour, mammft^ 
is father greasy — it has a sanooth, 
rich, and fatty fiavovr. 

M. There is & proper Bame fov 
such a flavour, it is peculiar to 
all meats. We call it an unctium9 
flavour. Ton may next tell me 
what qualities you con discover by 
hoking at the bacon. 

Ion. I see, in the first place, that 
it ha9 three pnrts-^the fat, lean^ 
and skin — indeed, there ere four 
parts, for here is, a piece of bone. 

W. I can discover the color7<»by 
seeing. The bone is white — ^thq 
fat is yellow — the lean is red — and 
the skin is of a brown colour. 

M. But, Willie — ^yon are not 
very exact in your descriptions. 
Suppose that I wanted to paint e 
piece of bacon, and were to get the 
colours you speak of from youz 
paint box. Flake white, for Ae 
bone; chrome yellow, for the fiitf 
vermilion, for the lean ; and soi 
on, — what a curious rasher o^ 
bacon I should paint X 

W. Yes. Thai ia wrong. I wiQ' 
tiy again, mamma. The hone has 
a brownish white colour — the lean 
is a deep dark red — the fat — 

Z* That is of a yellowish whito 
colour, and it is semi-transpanretA 
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when it is hot — and the skin, that 
id of a blackish brown colonr. 

M. With yonr eyes yon can 
discover the partB and cxMfwr of the 
hacon — suppose that yonr ^j^ 
were shut. 

Iwi. Then we could find dut 
qualities by feeling. I could 
notice the mfference in the hard- 
ness of the parts. 

M. Or, instead of saying hard- 
ness, say the eorndsUncy of the 
parts. 

W. Now, Ion, find out the dif- 
ference in their consistency. I 
will tell you something— the skin 
fa rough and scrubby. 

/on. And the fiit is smooA and 
sfippeiy. 

il. The words smooth, slippery, 
and rough, do not exactly relate 
^ to the cansistejicy of an object. 

Ion. No, mamma, I was just 
iliinking so. They relate to the 
narface. You speak of a smoo1% 
iihd rough surface. Consistency 
means the closeness of the par- 
ticles. Let us tty once more— 
^he bone is hard, 
the lean is not quite haid-^ 
we may say that it is soUd. 
The fat is soft, and 
The skin is not so soft, but is 
tottffh, axiijlexibie. 
id that tight, mamma ? 

M. Yes. Now you maycowit 
up the guaSties you hare noticed. 

Ion. But I want first to ask 
aether question about its flavour. 
What is bacon called because men 
eai itwhen they ha^e not much 
Apjetite— 

W. CaH it r^SMngT it fa eaten 
for a " relish." 

X. But in Uie' Bible there fa a 
better word than thfa. Isaae onee | 



said to Esau, ** llake me savoury 
meat* Bicon, too, haa a saToory 
taste. 

Ion. There fa a name, too, giren 
to the flavour because it fa pleasant 
to the palato— it fa called palatable, 
W. And at school — when the 
flavour of anything fa so good that 
we want to eat more of it — we say 
that it fa "more-ish." 

M, That, too, fa a ralher vulgar 
word, WiUie. 

W, But I was only going to say, 
mamma, that we had better each 
eat a piece more bacon, to prove 
that it fa more-fah. 
P. Yon had better not* 
M. No, I think that yon have 
found out sufficient qualities. Let 
me hear you repeat them. 
Ion. I will, mamma. 
Thfa Basheb ojf Bacok consists 
of bone, lean, £Bit, and skin. 

These parts difier in their co- 
Jours^^ 

The hone fa of a brownish 

white colour ; 
The lean fa of a dark red 

colour; 
The fat fa yellowish white ; 

and 
The skin fa of a dark brown 
colour. 
Th^. differ in consfatency ^-^ 
The 6oRefahard; 
The lean fa solid ; 
Theyb^fa sofi;; 
The skin fa tough. 
Thev di^er a little in surface :-« 
Toe skm fa rough and scrubby ; 
The fat fa smooth and slippery. 
Bacon has a nice, palatable, 
unctuous, saline, and savouiy 
taste. 
M Very good, we wHL fbish 
tlus lesson next wtA» 
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THE TRAVELLEB THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

BBCAPrrULATIOlt. DURHAJf. 

P. Before reading Mr. Young's 
letter, we will answer carefully 
the remainder of his fifty questions 
— K>ne bj one.* 

18. What mmeroZf are found in 
Northumberland ? 

19. What mineral in Cumber- 
land? 

20. What mineral in Westmore- 
land? 

21. Tell me where the following 
animals may be found: — ^Eider 
ducks? Babbits? Mocks of sheep? 
Black eagles? Geese and grouse? 
Sahnon ? Trout ? Char? 

22. Now mention all the ani- 
mals you have heard of in the his- 
tory of the three counties? 

23. Tell me the name of a town 
where lead pencils are made? 

24. The names of a town with 
Qoal-mines under the sea? 

25. Another one, near to it, 
with large coal-mines? 

26. A city, with a trade in hats, 
whips, and fish-hooks ? 

27. Another, where the corkers 
Were formerly supplied with Kendal 
green cloth r 

28. A city where there axe glass 
works and iron foundries? 

29. What 8HAPB has Northum- 
berland? 

30. The shape of Cumberland ? 

31. Of Westmoreland? 

32. How is Northumberland 

33. The boundaries of Cumber- 
land? 

34. Of Westmoreland? 

85. Can you tell me something 
of the SOIL of Northumberland ? 

86. Of the soil of Cumberland? 

• Jfot the importance of thMe qtMl- 
(iODi s^ note, page 280. 
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37. Of the soil pf Westmore* 
land? 

38. Can you tell me anything of 
the susFACE of Northumberland? 
Mention two places where great 
battles were fought wiih the Scots 
— the names of the kings who 
fought in them ? What do yon 
think about ^A^tn^ battles 9 Why 
do yon think so? What old places 
do you find in Northumberland 
because it is a border county ? 

39. Tell me something of the 
surface of Cumberland — or of tbft 
people living on the surface ? 

40. Remarkable old houses oxi 
the surface of Westmoreland ? 

41. Mention the riyers in Nor- 
thumberland — ^in Cumberland-— in 
Westmoreland ? 

42. Which river has tufo capitals « I 
situated upon it ? 

43. Mention the capitals of 
each county ? 

44. You have heard of sb 
TOWNS in Northumberland— can 
you tell me their names ? 

45. The names of five towns 
and a village in Ctmiberland? 

46. The names of two towns and 
two villages in Westmoreland? 

47. Why is Northumberland io 
called? 

48. The etymology of Comber- 
land? 

49. How did Westmoreland de* 
rive its name? 

50. How do yon like geogn- 
phy? 

TT. I wonder what he means by 
etymology. There's a question for 
hbn, I think that m write it out, 
and send, it to him, — 

Q> ''What do yon mean by e^' 
mology?** 

MT DBAS CbILPBIBH,— * 

If ever you should hare tfaA 
rheumatism yoa will be g^ IP 
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get rid of it. I found the other 
day that I had not got it, so I was 
very thankful— and at once set off 
for Dorliam. 

Peg's ankle, too, was better ; so 
we were both convalescent— do you 
know what that means? — ^and in 
good spirits t but, wa were some 
time in reaching Dubhah, which is 
a long way from Kendal. 

We made haste at once for the 
capital — for in passing through 
^e county I did not observe much 
that was worthy of notice. The 
Boil in some parts was clayey, but 
in other parts there were tracts of 
jgravelly soil which was veiy poor. 
' But one thing surprised me vexy 
much. Wherever I asked, "Whom 
does that piece of land belong to?" 
The answer was, " To the bishop.** 
I wondered why so much of the 
coiintiy shoula belong to the 
bishop, or the Church, until I 
looked in one of my history books. 

There, I read about the times of 
the Saxon Heptarchy— a.nd found 
that "in the year 685 EaFitiD, 
Eling of Northumberland, gave all 
the land between the rivers Wear 
and the Ty^^ ^ ^^ Cuthbert, the 
northern apostle, and to the min- 
isters of his Church for ever," 

I read, too^ that at one time the 
Bishop of Durham had very great 
power in this county — ^as much as 
that of a king — so that the coun^ 
was usually termed The BishopricL 

This ancient power of the bishops 
has been lessened very much by 
different kings; but still, in these 
days, the Bishop of Durham has 
great privileges— and he has the 
richest bishopric in England. 

When I had read tMs, I under- 
stood why so much land in this 
county b^ongs to the Church. I 
found, too, Siat in many parts 
^qiuontities of mustard are ^wn. 



Perhaps you may have seen in 
the grocer's windows large tickets, 
Fine Dubham Mustaiip. I have. 

It was yearly dark when I 
reached the city of Durham. X 
could just see that there was a fin^ 
river called the Wbab, and that 
all the ci^ seemed to be built on 
a hiU. Then above all I saw; 
frowning down on the houses be- 
neath, two solemn-looking towersi 
and a larger one behind them, 
which looked like great giant9 
in the dark, 

I thought to myself— -that must 
be a grand old cathedral; inth^ 
morning I'll go and see it. 

At the inn, after I had dined, I 
asked a gentleman who was read* 
ing the paper, how it happened 
that the cathedral was built on 80 
high a place. 

" I can tell you, sir — ^if yon will 
have the patience to hear the 
stoxy. At the east coast of NoT- 
thumberland is an island belong- 
ing to Durham, which is called 
Lindisfame, or Holy Island." 

"Yes," I said, "I have passed 

it." 

"It wias called Holy Island, sir, 
because a holy man called St 
Cuthbert once lived there, and be- 
cause it was peopled by the monks, 
who had built a fine abbey over the 
spot where St. Cuthbert'e body was 
buried. 

" The Danes about this tune came 
to plunder England, and as they 
knew that most monks had plenty 
of silver and gold, they attacked 
the island of Lindisfame. 

"Then**— But, dear children, I 
have not space for all the stoiy; 
vou shall hear t^e rest in my next 
letter. Good bye. 

Your faithful friend^ 
Hbmbt YoxTva. 
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P. t think tliat jovl understand 
the prindples which we have 
spoken of nitfierto. Now let ns 
make use of them — put them in 
practice — by making some per- 
fpectiye drawings. 

Ion, you may bring me your 

mamma's footstool, and place it be- 

ibre me on the floor. Sow see me 

* draw it. The horizontal line must 

of course be above the stool— why ? 

W, Because you are so much 
tidier, papa— even now, when you 
^ sitting down. ^ 

P. Here is the draw- 
ing. Can you teU whe- 
ther it is correct? 

L, It seems to be 
jBght,pap»;7*nd I see 
^t you have 
drawnlines from 
l^e two front 
feet, to the two 
feet behind— and 
I can see the reap 
son of this. 
Slweweveto 
dxsaw these 
lines from 
one log to 




on the table. Where is it now— 
is it above my eye, or below it ? 

L, I think, papa, that if we weie 
to mark the level of your eye on the 
stool, we idiould have to draw the 
horizontal line across the middle. 

W. Whenis an object more diffi- 
cult to draw, papa — when it is sibove 
the horizontal Une, or below it? 

P. The object is quite as easy 
to draw in one position as in 
another. It cannot matter where 
the object is, if you will only keep 
to the rules, and make the lines 
incline to the ri^t point. It will, 
however, have a ym different 
Appearance — look! fad see how I 
have drawn it. 



another on tke Jloor^ 1^ would be 
horizontal lines. 
P. Now, we will place the stool 




Ion. That looks very diflEenn^ 
papa. In the first drawing you 
may see the top of the stool — ^but 
in the second one, yoja can even see 
beneatii it. 

P. I will now give you an easy 
exercise in perspective — a prac- 
tical ex^Ksise. In these two draw- 
ings the point of sight, you may 
see, is on the right hand. Suppose 
that you draw the stool now—but 
instead of standing on the ri^t 
hand side of it, move to the oppo- 
sitesidfr— ihefe/%. Thenthe point of 
sight will also be on the left. BIrst 
copy my dinwings, and then change 
the positions In this way. 

Now, I will make ^ drawing 
which will be rather more difficult 
to copy. Yon may g(^ Ion, an4 
fetch me one of the old square 
chairs from the hall, and placo K 
on the floor before me. 
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Here is the drawing— 



Yoa can tell, I suppose, why 
the horizontal line is abow the 
ehair. I should like you to 
copy this also. After vou 
have drawn it, you may then 
change your position from 
the right hand side of the 
chair to the left, and draw it 
■gain. 

W. It will take me some 
time to do that, papa. May I 
ruk the lines? 

P. I should not advise you 
to do so, unless you really 
cannot niake them straight 
without — but you may rule 
all the lines Vhich show the 
inclination to the point of 
sight. I mean those which are 
dotted in the copy. These you 
cannot draw properly without 
a rule. 

W. Thank you, papa. 

P. Now, Ion, you may place 
to chair on the table, and I 
will draw it in a new petition. 
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The lines, you see, are as mnch 
altered as the lines of the stool 
were. 

After copying this drawing, you 
may place the chair on the table, 
ana draw from it yourselves. 

hi I have thought, papa, of an- 
other position. Please to let me 
turn the chair round, so that die 
side may be opposite to you. The 
front part, you see, is opposite to 
the fire. Kow, papa, can you copy 
it? 

P. Yes ; and so can you— it Is 
quite as easy. 

You may copy my drawing), at 
before. Then plaice the chair 
before you, but when you draw it, 
instead of standing upright, so 
that the horizontal line may be 
above it, stand so that the noil- 
zontal line may be lower down. 
Let it cross the middle of the chair'a 
back— the raa 
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Wm that be difficult, 
papa? 

P. No, not at all, if you 
are not afraid. Bemember 
that the "^ side liBes" must 
inchne to the point of sig^t. 
Therefore, rale them up to 
this point. Do not doabt 
if they should seem to you 
to be ¥rrongI Bemember 
that if they are niled np 
.to this poin.t, and your 
rnler is straight, they mu$t 
he correct, howeyer strange 
they may iq[>pear to yon 
at nrst. 

When Ton haye done 
this, here is another ezer- 
eise. Yon may obserye, 
in the first drawing of the 
chair, that I haye made a 
Tanishing point — on the 
horizontal line. After 
copying my drawing, yon 
may draw the chair again 
wiui the lines inclining to that 
'vanishing point. Ton wiU find 
that none of these exercises are 
difficult, unless you forget the 
roles. 

L. I should like to see how 
many exercises we haye to do, 
papa, and make a list of them, that 
we m^ remember them. 

P. very well. 

Lesson 9. PERSPECTIVB. 

Ura OF PRAOTIOAL SZSBCI8B8. 

1. Draw the footstool with 
4his harizonted Hne above, and the 
point of sight at the right of the flgwre, 

2. Ditto, wiih point of sight at 
Ae 2^ ofthejigure, 

8. Footstool, with ^horizantal 




Kne crossing Me mideBe ofthe^fi^m^ 
and tfttf pouU of sight at the right 

4. jyiTro, ufith point of sif^taii^ 
hfi, 

5. Thb Chais. — Co^^draw 
ing with the horizontal line above, 

6. DiTTO^ with the point of sighi 
on the left, 

7. The Chair. — Copy the draw- 
ing with ^hortBontcdmeerossingthe 
legs, 

8. Dmo^ wiih^poini cfsigiht on 
^ left, 

9. Thb Chaib. — Cm dte draw^ 
ing of the side view wim the horizon- 
tal hne above: 

10. DuTO, with the horizontal fi'>' 
crossing the raU in the hack. 
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THE TWO IfEN OF BU8IKX88.* 

Mr. Wilson sat down to his well- 
stocked breakfast-table with a face 
which looked healthy and fresh 
from his morning ride; and with 
an excellent appetite. But some- 
times he put down his cnp, and 
stopped to smile, thinking to him- 
seli as he shook his head — "It will 
be a most excellent bargain." 

L. Who was Mr. WiGon, papa? 

P. Mr. Wilson was a gentleman 
with a large business in the town 
of Stockton. He and his partner, 
Mr. Sandford, were owners of a 
manufactory, a Ions building with 
plenty of doors and windows, and 
steam-engines which would puff, 
and blow, and work hard all day, 
as long as they were well fed with 
coaL Yes ; as long as you fed them 
th^ " never tired nor stopped to 
rest," and always kept up the steam 
•^but then, — they consumed such 
quantities of food! Coal for their 
breakfast, dinner, and tear— all day 
long — ^More coal I 

But let us talk about Mr. Wil- 
son. Eyenrbody in Stockton knew 
Messrs. Sandford and Wilson. 
^ Ah," said one of his workmen to 
me one day, ''Mr. Wilson be a 
sharp man, zurl Yes — a yeiy 
sharp man — and, a rum'un to drive 
a bargain. He's too shaarp by 
half, I thinks — for he do'ent alius 
mind iDoVs fair — and sartaiidy — if 

* The circnxnstanoes of this tale are 
taken from a pieoe oaUed the ''Lefaoy" 
In Meesrs. Chambers's Ediuburgh 
JournaL 



he do business with any won, zta^ 
hell get the best on it ! He knows 
how to take care of his-self, I'se 
warrant. T>eed, lur, I wunst 
heerd un say to Measter Sandforrl 
this — * Get plenty of monny while 
ye can. Every won for hia-teif and 
God for U8 aU: 

'* It's Measter Sandford that wo 
likes, you know. He's won of the 
right sort, he is. He takes care 
on us— and we taJcxs care of hiwy 
too. I'm blest if I think that he 
would take the adwantage of one 
on us. He's too oomest for thart I" 

*' They are both monied men," 
I said; ''but which do you think is 
the richer of the two? 

" Weel, zur, as for thart — they 
do say as Measter Wilson is— but, 
I doant know! — he may have a 
little more monny now — but he 
wun't be the richest in the end. 
Yew mark my wureds now — and 
see if em doant cum trew! Ah! 
ah!" 

W, But what made Mr. Wilson 
smUe, papa, when he was having 
his breakfast? 

P. I'll tell you. He had made 
a bargain that morning which he 
thought was very cheap. He had 
ridden over to the village of Thorn- 
ley, a place several miles off, where 
he and his partner had some coal 
mines. There he had called on an 
old man, the owner of a small 
field close to their mine, under 
which was a valuable vein of coaL 
He had inauired of the old man 
what woula be his , terms for a 
lease of the ground, and had^ mad^ 
such an agreement with him 
I that he smiled again to think of 
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ft,— and said to himself several 
times — **^ It will be a most excel- 
lent bargain." The only thought 
that troubled him was, " What will 
my partner say? Will he think 
tlMt it is quite jfairf" 

On his arrival at the counting- 
house, he bid his partner "Good 
morning** — andsaid to him, "Well, 
Bandfbrd, I have seen old Richard- 
son about that bit of land, and he 
is very willing to let us have it. 
He says it has never been anything 
but a plague to him, and he shaU 
be very glad to be rid of it. Tie 
ft very fortunate thing I thought 
of riding over this morning, for I 
understand that Mr. Morton has 
been thinking of getting it from 
him, and sinking a mine there; 
but I was first, and I have made 
every arrangement. We are to 
have it for fifty pounds A-year. 
It will be a capital speculation." 

"The man must be quite igno- 
rant of the value of his own land 
to agree to such terms," said Mr. 
Sandford. " Did you tell him the 
purpose for which it was wanted?" 

"Oh, yes ; of course I told him 
we thought there might be eooL I 
did not see why I should enter into 
particulars. He knows nothing 
ftbout mining, and he will, upon 
these terms, mal»3 a deal more by 
his land than he has ever done 
yet." 

"Perhaps so, but not 8o much 
as he ought to make by it. If he 
does not know its value, we do ; 
ftnd I cannot cx>nsent to profit by 
what would be an imposition upon 
him." 

" Nonsense ; you are so over- 
particular. No one but yourself 
would think of making the slightest 
objection to a thing so much to 
your advantage. And then, again, 
ihe man is perfectly satisfied. He 



would not know what to do with 
more." 

" Do you think he will be per- 
fectly satisfied when he finds out 
that we only pay him half of ita 
value. But even supposing he 
were satisfied, that does not alter 
the question. So far as we are 
concerned, we should be taking a 
dishonest advantage, to bind him 
to such terms." 

"Why?" 

"Because it is dishonest to 
deprive any man of that which 
belongs to him. No matter how 
you doit. No matter if the man 
knows nothing about it. This is 
what I think: — "/< is not an honest 
way of business to take advantage 
ofa$ioiher man*s ignorance.^ 

"Well, I don't know how it is," 
said Mr. Wilson, who was losing 
his temper; "but it is impossible 
to do anything to please you. H 
you might have your way m every- 
thing, our business would 86on 
come to nothing." 

"Nay,"saidMr. Sandfprd,lan^* 
ing, "I am not afraid of t£it. 
You know that I believe no one 
loses in the long-run by plain and 
straightforward dealing." 

" Well, if you can make out tlutt 
it will be for our interest to pay- 
one hundred instead of fift^ pounds 
a-year for the right of mimngunder 
that field, well and good, but I con- 
fess I cannot. I must say, too, 
Sandford, it will be very absurd of 
you to make any alterations in the 
terms 

« But, there !" said Mr. Wilson, 
greatly irritated, "it is no use 
arguing with you ; I will have no- 
thing more to do with the affair; 
manage it as you like." So saying, 
he sat down to his desk and wrote 
letters with great rapidity. 
(Coniimed at patie 987^) 
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P. Do yoa remember the last 
cihapt r? 

IF. The history of the con- 
qneflt, papa ? Yes, that was a sad 
chapter. 

P. And here comes another sad 
chapter. 

Suppose, then, thatten years had 
passed away since William came, 
and that yon were looking on onr 
beautiful island from one of those 
mountain-tops. 

First, — You would have noticed 
the dwelling-places of the Norman 
conanerors. They had come to 
England to be rich, and now they 
were enjoying themselyes. They 
had found out the best places— and 
many an old abbey and monastery, 
which had been plundered of its 
gold, was now the -abode of the 
men of Normandy. All the large 
palaces and mansions, too, they 
seized. But you would have 
noticed most the ccutles, which 
seemed to be risirvg up in all parts. 
' There were not only the old castles, 
but new ones built of stone, with 
strong towers, and thick walls, sur- 
rounded by a broad ditch cidled a 
moat. Over this moat was a bridge 
leading to the castle gate, which 
was £awn up at night, so that 
no one could enter, and was 
caUed a Drcac-bridge, Hew you 
would haye wondered at these 
castles — the great number of them 
—castles at the north and south, 
castles at the east and west — 
eastles in all parts — eyerywhere. 
In these castles liyed in ease and 
safety the Norman knights, who 
were now the rich people of the 
land ; they were called Babons. 

Secondly, — ^Around the castle 
70a would haye seen a thick 



duster of cottages, some new, 
some old; with mud and clay walls* 
and thatch. Here liyed in misery 
some of the Saxon Thanes and 
Churls, with the peasants and 
slayes who tilled the ground* 
These were now the poor of the 
land; they were called Serfs. 

Thus, m England, there were 
now two yery distinct classes' of 
people — the conquerors and the 
conquered — ^the rich and the poor. 
They knew or cared yery little for 
each other, for they spoke differ- 
ent languages. The conquerors, 
reigning in their wealtn and 
power, spoke oijly French; while 
the conquered — ^the poor serfs, sat 
at their firesides and talked oyer 
their troubles in their ancient lan- 
guage — Saxon. 

You would soon haye known each 
class; for if you had observed a 
man with a fine dress, with a coat 
of mail, helmet, and sword, or with 
the dress of a priest, no matter 
which, you would have known by 
his dark brownish complexion, his 
black hair, which was clipped and 
short ; by the moustache on his 
upper lip, and by his dark black 
eyes— by all these things — ^without 
hearing him speak — you would 
have known him to be a Normah, 
and that he was either a Bcaron ot 
tkMonk. 

But, by far the greater number 
of people were the natives. You 
would soon have distinguished 
them. If you had seen a man 
with light and long brown hair, 
florid face, and blue eyes, dressed 
in a tunic — a loose robe which 
fitted tight round his neck, and 
hung down to his knees, just 
like the smock frocks we see 
in the countir now — you would 
haye known that he was one of 
the Saxons. 
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These were nearly all the people ; 
but you might have noticed-— just 
here and there-— a few who did not 
belong to eitlier class. Tou would 
hear a noise, and would meet a 
few fierce men who had been 
sailors, but now were dressed in 
gay clothes of scarlet, purple, and 
fine linen ; a few had even mantles 
of velvet, which they had brought 
in their ships from Italy and Spain. 
These were some of the old enemies 
— the Danes. 

Or, you might have seen some 
old grey bear&— silent, thinking, 
long-bearded men who had lived 
in these parts before. They had 
been driven away from England 
by Canute, but now had returned 
by the permission of William. 
These men, caring for none of the 
others, but living by themselves — 
th^y were the old Jews. 

All these people and castles you 
might have seen from the moun- 
tain-top, and much more. Then, 
perhaps, you would have asked, 
**What is the reason for so much 
change ? Why are there so many 
castles in the different parts ?" 

I will tell you. William had 
come from a strange countiy, and 
had brought with him a new plan 
of government We will look back 
a little. 

Do you remember when I de- 
scribed to you our German an- 
cestors ? 

Ion. You mean, papa, those 
wild characters who lived in the 
cold northern countries? I re- 
member them well. You told us 
about their holding *^a Comi- 
tatus." 

P. I told you how the barbarous 
tribes would meet in the Comitatus ; 
and some of them would agree to 
start on an expedition, to conquer 
B new country. I said, that if they 
conquered the country, every man 
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who chose to remain had a "lot** of 
ground for his share. Thus they 
Bved, under what they called die 
allodial system. Each man dwelt 
in his cottage on his farm ; his 
plot of ground was his own; no- 
body could venture to interfere 
with his rights. He was an inde- 
pendent land-owner, and free. 

This was the state of many ot 
the nations of Europe in the early 
times of the Saxons. But by 
degrees their state changed. Many 
of the fighting men who lived in 
their farms would sometimes think 
to themselves, "This is a tame 
way of living ; we would like to be 
stirring and conquering again; we 
would like to gain gold by fighfing, 
not by such slow, heavy work as 
this. We will beat our spades 
into swords again, for we w^ant to 
be great men, and gain glory. We 
will not live here any longer." So 
great numbers of them would often 
quit their allotments for a time, and 
would follow a new leader to rich 
and thickly peopled lands. 

When they reached the rich and 
crowded cities of Italy, and the 
southern countries of Europe — ^they 
fought, and conquered, and made so 
many prisoners, that, in order to 
keep them safe they were obliged to 
separate into small parties — each 
party living with their leader. 
The prisoners were more numerous 
than themselves. 

L. What troublesome work that 
must have been! 

P. Yes. The barbtirians now 
were so busy that they could seldom 
meet together to hold " Comitatus." 
Their parties were afraid to go 
away and leave their charge. &, 
as they, the common men, were 
not able to attend to business 
themselves, they were obliged to 
trust very much to their leaders, 
who met together foi^ them, ma 
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tihDS gained more power and im- 
portance. 

These leaders, or chiefs, gained 
power in another way. When 
they reached the cities which had 
belonged to the Bomans, they saw 
that the fighting men were paid 
for fighting with money instead of 
land. So these chiefs learned 
something, and when they held a 
Comitatns to start a new expedi- 
tion, they wonld sometimes make 
a different sort of agreement. The 
ehief who wished to go, instead of 
saying, ** All of yon who come with 
me and conquer, shall hare a part 
of the land ;" would say, " I will pay 
each man so much money to be my 
Qerr^nt for so many months, just 
as the Bomans do." The German 
word for " pay** or " wages" is sotd, 
and in time, these men who re- 
ceived their pay, or sold, for fight- 
ing, were caUed ** soldiers." 

Jon, But were not. the Boman 
warriors called soldiers, papa ? 

P. No. " Sold" is a Oerman 
word. The Boman fighting, men 
were called mUites, 

W. Ah, we called soldier^ 
"military men" now, so we may 

g'ye a soldier a Grerman or a 
Oman name. 

P. Now YOU shall see what 
power the cniefs gained oyer the 
common men by this change of 
plan. 

When they had possession of a 
conquered country, and any *^ sol- 
diers" who wanted to remain asked 
for a piece of land, the chief 
would say, " No — ^I have paid you. 
I will not give you any land, but I 
will lend you some. I will iet it to 
]rou. There's a piece of land and 
a. castle ; — ^and if you like to settle 
^ere it shall be ccUled yours — ^but 
every year you must pay me rent. 
I do not want you to pay this rent 
ia money, but you must agree to 



be my servant, and come and fight 
for me, whenever I want it. 

Ion, Ah!— just as old Edwards 
lives in your cottage, papa; still, it 
is not his o'wn, we let it to him. 

P. Bight. And it was so in this 
new plan of dividing the country — 
no man felt that the ground he 
lived on was his own, as it was on 
the allodial system. 

When dividing the country, the 
chief would let a large piece of 
land and a castle to some of the 
ffrecU warriora on these terms. 
They would then let out smaller 
parts of it to the certains under 
them. These captains — each having 
a good sized piece — ^would divide 
some of their land into smaller 
plots and strips, and would let it 
to the common soldiers on the same 
terms; and then again, if a soldier 
had a larger piece than he wanted, 
he woidd let a part to one of the 
poor conquered people, who was to 
be his servant, ana perform all the 
hard and dirty work for him. 
According to this plan, each man 
received the piece of land not as his 
own, but "in feud" — that means 
la trust— almost in the same way as 
men keep their houses now on lease. 
Foimerly each man's piece of 
ground was his allotment or alhd 
— ^and the plan was called the 
Allodial System. But now, 
each man's piece of land was 
merely his feod — and this plan was 
called the feodal or Feudal Sys- 
tem. 

Ah ! it was not so good a plan 
as when each man had his allotr 
ment. Then — every landowner 
was his own master; but now, the 
lowest set of men were the servants 
of the yeomen above them — they, 
in their turn, were the servants of 
their commanders — they, too, were 
the servants of the knights or barons 
above them, — and the barons, in 
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their torn, were the sernmts of the 
king. So that, instead of being in- 
dependent, thejT were all dependent 
on one another. Nobodj was firee 
except the king, and he, you will 
soon find, had loo much power. 

On the Allodial System each 
man was a little pfant living by 
himself on his own ground. 

X. And depending on his own 
roots. 

P, Yes. While on the Fbudal 
System each serf was merely a 
2sq/* hanging on one of the twigs — 
each twig depended on one of the 
boughs — each bough depended on 
one of the branches — ^and each 
branch depended on the great 
trunk 

Ah ! it was a great and sad dif- 
ference — wad it had a sad effect on 
the spirit of the great nations in 
Europe ; all seemed to be so many 
slaves, except the kings. 

And it was a sad change for the 
English, too. In Europe the bar- 
barians had changed to the feudal 

s^tem "Very slower— j^* ^**1® ^7 
little. The Saxons, Uving in their 
island, and not being so well able 
to wander, or to conquer, had 
learned very little of this system. 
Thcv were mostly living in inde- 
pendence on their allotments, when 
the fierce and cruel William con- 

Suered, and determined to intro- 
uce this feudal system, suddenly, 
and by force. He divided their 
lands amongst about 70 of his 
followers. 

This change chilled the hearts 
of the people, and made them care 
but little for their countir. 

Before this — ^no wars could be 
made by the king, unless it was 
the wish of the nation. He had 
no right to do so without the con- 
sent of the Wiitenagemot^ the great 



natiodtal assembly of the wise 
men, which you have heard of-^ 
and then, when war was declared, 
every man would fight because he 
wished. A part of the country 
was his own land, and he fought 
in earnest — ^not only to defend all 
the country, but to take care of 
his own dear household — '^his 
wife and children at home." But 
now the king could declare war 
when he pleased, and all the rest 
were obliged to fight. Then, each 
man fought only because he was 
obliged. He did not fight so much 
for mmself or for his own land, for 
he had none, but he fought because 
his lord compelled him. ITiey att- 
fought, not for their country, but 
for their king. 

Thus the people of England, 
like the people of Europe, felt and 
acted as so many slaves. Now 
they were all dependent ; they not 
only lost t^eir houses and lands, 
but tiieylost that great princi{de 
of liberty, which makes a man love 
his life. 

When we print these History 
lessons in ^'Fleasant Pages,** I 
think it will do you good to read 
over this account of the feudal sys^ 
tem twice or three times — ^because 
in these two ]plans are contained 
two great prtnc^aUs (you know 
what principles are), which we will 
try and watch all the way throi^ 
the history of England — for they 
are at work in the govenunent of 
England, and amongst the men 
who make the laws of England, 
even in this day. 

And man^ Httie parts of this 
system remain stllL I believe that 
it has been a role ever since, tluil 
the king may declare war withoal 
asking tiie people orthepodiaaMati 
I think it is so now. 
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THE RASHER OP BACON 
CContinued), 

M. Ton finished jonr descrip- 
tion of the rasher of bacon last 
week — and now I ain to give yon 
its history, I suppose. 

L. Yes, mamma — and will you 
please let the rasher give an ac- 
count of itself in the same way as 
the butterfly, and the sugar-grains 
did? 

M. But I really do not think 
that a rasher of bacon can do so^ 
because it is only a part of an 
animal. 

Ion. Oh, I should not think, 
mamma, that that makes much 
difference. You try! — see if it does 
not give you some words. 

M. Very weU — 

^*I, the broiled rasher of bacon, 
lying in this dish, am suddenly— 
and I can't tell how — disposed to 
speak. The spirit of our ancestor, 
THE l|:akned pio, is rising within 
me, and — ^and — ** 

W. "I am going to begin" — ^he 
means. 

M. Yes. Listen 1 

Bacon, I cannot tell the part of 
tSie pig to which I belonged; — but 
I have an inward conviction that 
I must have belonged to the best 
part. This conviction arises from 
nothing else than a natural feeling 
of superiority, which is, however, 
ft sure sign of its truth. 

The exact position is now (since 
I have been broiled) a secret which 
must remain a dark and clouded 
mystery, throughout eternal ages — 
W. Who cares about his "exact 
position?" He seems to think 
mmself of vast importance. I wish 
he ironld give us some information 
Ibat is useful. 

Ivn, Really, I don't like his style 
tt aU ; I can't ondexstand it. 
CC 



M, Nor do I. It is very pom- 
pous and unnatural. So this is 
what comes from wanting to hear 
a lesson from a pig; for it will 
only give its history in its own 
way. You will find that the bacon 
has a truly "pig-headed" spirit. 

Bacon, But, it is not my inten- 
tion, on so important an occasion 
as to-day, to confine this history 
to the slight and scanty details 
respecting myself, but rather to 
give the life of the particular pig 
with whose history my own is 
necessarily incorporated. 

W, What long words! That 
rasher must have been cut froiU 
an old pig — and I do really believe 
that he is going to launch out into 
the history of pigs in general, ani 
to make a long rigmarole. 

M, Well, I cannot help that. 
You cannot persuade it — and, in- 
deed, it cannot control itself now. 

Bacon, You folks are making 
considerable ^(and I think rather 
pemonal) interruption to the pro- 
gress of my stoiT. But I am 
going to say something respecting 
the race of pigs. 

The Fia is an animal holding ft 
peculiar (and I may say) — • 

W, Now, never mind what yon 
may say. 

Ion. Go on — ^that's what I say, 
or else we shall never get to the 
end I 

Baccn — ^position in the scale of 
creation. JBeing by far the most 
fruitful of that most ancient order, 
the Pachyderms — 

W, What is that? 

— ^indeed! the ordy fruitful 
Pachyderm ! — a— a — a— 

W. Well, go on! 

— the pig has from the earliest,— 
the remotest ages, been held in the 
highest estimation by the most 
civiUsed nations of the— universei 
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W. That is a very bad style, 
Iiucy. 

*L. Tefi, all his adjectives are in 
the superlative degree— did you no- 
tice? Earliest — remotest — highest 
— most civilized — ^I think he is an 
impostor. Please, mamma, you 
had better give us its history — ^I 
am tired of this. 

M. No, it is of no use now — ^he 
must proceed. 

Bacon. No wonder! — ^the pig is 
Nature^s favourite. Whilst Nature 
feeds the monster hippopoUanus on 
herbage and grass — the unwieldy 
elephant on leaves and branches of 
trees— she has made all things 
suitable to the palate of the pig. 
The great oak was doubtless made 
that it might feed him with its 
acorns; — whilst the grass of the 
fields — the flesh or animals — 
decaying stalks of the cabbage — 
even the parings of potatoes, and 
other substances which no other 
animal can like, have all hidden 
delicacies of flavour, which are 
only revealed to his palate. 

Thus, as kind Nature has be- 
itowed much upon him — the pig, 
prompted by the generous example, 
willingly becomes food for others — 
freely giving up his numerous 
young, and even his own carcase 
to mankind, for their use. 

So, too, we And that the pig has 
long been known and valued. By 
the ancient Romans, amongst the 
highest epicures, the flesh of its 
young was always much approved. 

Amongst the ancient Saxons — 
especially those of England — its 
flesh was the household food. The 
slaves or thralls conducted the pigs 
daily to the forest to feed on acorns 
and mast ; and amongst the Saxons 
of the present day — the labourers 
of the soil — ^it is often the only 
animal food. The pig con- 
tinued to be an object of care 
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amongst the Saxons until the 
invasion of the Normans. These 
thoughtless Celts— devoted whollh^ 
to hawking, and hunting, and 

{)uerile pursuits — despised the 
abour of the farm, and the flesh 
of the hog; and now, just a few 
wretched animals, with "lank body 
and larse pendent ears," found 
here and there in England, live as 
the degenerate descendants of the 
neglected old English hogs. 

In later days new breeds of 
swine have been introduced. The 
Hampshire breed — the pigs of Suf- 
folk and Yorkshire are highly es- 
teemed. The Chinese hog has 
been also introduced, and has 
much improved the native race. 
But the pig of the day, the great 
pig, is the pig of the Berkshire 
breed. I have heard of an honoured 
swine who stood four and a half 
feet high— 

W, Without his shoes — 

— and when killed weighed one 
thousand — two hundred — andjifteen 
pounds avoirdupois. 

But in speaking of the universal 
regard of man for the pig, I cannot 
pass oyer the contempt shown to 
our "bodv" by an old-fashioned 
people called Jews. These people 
seem to think that our flesh is not 
fit for food, and they even call ns 
unclean I 

They say they have some rea- 
son for their opinion, and talk 
about their ancient institution; bat 
we pigs do not know what they 
mean; and you cannot expect 
us to believe in such a thing as 
that. 

W, But, mamma, the pig ought 
to know that Moses said so ; and to 
know who told Moses. 

Bacon. I would rather iiot know, 
if you please. You will never per- 
suade me that I am unclean,-Tif I, 
can help it. And then again, itui 
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ffibsequent imitation of the Jews by 
a t'aiso prophet called Mahomet, 
and his followers, is so revolting a 
course that it needs uo illustration. 

/(?», What does he mean by 
"needs no illustration?"* 

It is a pleasant task for me 
to draw away your attention from 
these degenerate races, and to 
contrast them with that most 
exalted and civilised nation, the 
Irish. Their proverbial good 
treatment of our "body" is at 
once natural and simple. One 
extract from the report of an Assis- 

* This quwtion shonld be answered. 
It is j^ood for children to find oeca- 
Monally words and modes of ezprea- 
flion which require explanation. 

A child acquires much of his ma- 
terials for thought, and his vocabu- 
lary, in two ways : — 

1st, By noticing ideas, and inquiring 
for the words to express them. 

Sadly, By noticing words— and in- 
quiring for the ideas they ace intended 
to convey. 

The first is, with some truth, said to 
be tlie natural way — ^but, on the other 
hand, children in their daily inter- 
course with adults gather many 
thoughts from new expressions, espe- 
dally when the position of the words 
helps to demonstrate their meaning. 

Whenever a strange word or mode 
expression, such as the above {or the 
word remtJtiscenoet in another part of 
the lesson), is placed so that the child 
may fisel lie needs the idea — it will 
lead to inquirv. The habits of inves- 
tigation, and of searching for the 
Jbidden meaning of words, which are 
thus formed, are similar to those 
lafterwards required in the process of 
** translating" a language. 

It hae been deemed necessary to 
write this note, because, in these 
lessons, many such expressions will 
^iCcaewnaUy be found, which the true 
jdisciples of Pestalozzi will deprecate, 
while many critics will pronounco 
4b«m <<too difficult for children.*' 



tant Poor Law Commissioner vnll 
suffice: — " Whatever may be tho 
poverty and privations of the 
labourer and his family, the pig 
is almost sure to be coddled up 
with a go6d warm dinner, and a 
snug comer in the cabin; and the 
Assistant Commissioner has more 
than once been puzzled to know 
whether his bed, or the children's, 
contained the cleanest and the 
most straw. The great importance 
of this animal to the labourer (for 
he is almost their only means of 
papng the rent), is quite sufficient 
to account for their care and 
anxiety to promote his thriving." — 
Appendix F, Poor Law Inquiry^ 
p. 385. 

How chilling and dark is the 
thought of a ^Mohammedan after 
tUs! 

Perhaps a few words of Mr. 
Inglis, and of the late Mr. Cobbett) 
may with advantage be added :— 
** I used to be shocked at seeing a 
pig's snout at a cabin door, but 
soon I began to bless the sight, and 
to pity the poor wretches who 
possessed no pig. It was always 
to me a pleasant sight where I saw 
him who pays the *rint' walk 
leisurely in and out of the door, 
or heard his comfortable grunt 
within." Again. Mr. Cobbett: — 
"In England, his creature com- 
forts maybe greater, but in Ireland, 
the pig and the peasant are fellow 
lodgers. *Sure, and doesn't he 
help to pay the rint?' is the ex- 
clamation all over Ireland." 

Lastly, and above all, I must 
add iYidX fifteen years ago the value 
of the pigs in Ireland, was 
£16,693,685. What must be their 
value nowf * 

Enough! The high position 
taken by myself at the opening of 
my introduction is proved t We 
will at once— 
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TT. No, stop I That won't do I 
Toa made a great bother about 
your position ten minutes ago, and 
said that your " exact position " 
would be a cloudy mystery, or 
something. 

Bacon, But I mean now, the 
position of pigs in — 

W. There, don't talk so. They 
have all manner of positions— sit- 
ting up; lying down; standing; 
kneeling — no one wants you to 
prove that. You are an Irish 
pig I — that is proved. 

Bacon, Yes, that is just the 
point I was coming to. A few 
personal details may now be not 
uninteresting. But no, I must 
not stop! Indeed, I cannot think 
again of the cabin, the children, 
the hot potatoes, and the pot! 
The histoiy of my life contains 
reminiscences too warm, affecting, 
and tender to be touched upon. 
The history of my death more 
particularly concerns our subject. 

I was purchased of my master 
by a man called a pig-drover or 
pig-jobber. This man drove me 
with a large company of strangers 
from one farm to another, where 
we were joined by fresh pigs, until 
we formed a large drove, and were 
taken to market. 

We were soon driven from mar- 
ket again, to a town called SH^o. 
Here we passed through the prm- 
cipal streets, until we came to a 
narrow lane in a dirty part of the 
town, at the end of which was a 
square and comfortable looking 
cabin, called "the killing yard." 

I spent three happy aajs there. 
It seemed to be some annual meet- 
ing of pigs, for there were alto- 
gether about 350 of us. I spent 
part of my time with a friend at 
the two crazy gates, where we 
held conversations through the 
large peep-holes with some saucy 
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youths, wliom my friend told ine 
in a grunt were spalpeens. 

But, the fourth day — Ab, when 
in the morning the gates opened, 
there came two gentlemen, and a 
man with a short heavy mallet in 
his hand. They began to talk 
about us. The man pointed to 
several in one comer, and said that 
they were intended to supphf ^ 
Navy, 

He showed the two lisiton 
the salting-house, the slaughtering 
troueh, the blood vat, the hooks, 
the hot water, and many other 
things. 

Swm after, there came ybur men v 
with sharp knives. Each one, stand- 
ing at the comer of the yard, was 
told by the man with the mallet 
to m&ke ready. And then, alas I 
the scene that followed — ^and the. 
uproar! I saw one of my friends 
receive a violent blow on the head 
from the man's mallet, so that he 
fell to the ground stunned. He 
was then carried to the killing 
trough by one of the men with a 
knif^ and then — but really, Td 
rather stop. No more! I fled at 
once to the farthest comer of the 
yard, and may I never try to de- 
scribe that scene ! Ah, the squeid- 
ing and screeching, the kickings 
and struggles, the blood, the hot 
water, the steam all over the 
yard. Bv the evening more than 
200 om of S&d, and I amongst 
the number, were hanging on Sua 
hooks under the shed. 

Some of my fellow earcases were 
sent to the gaeat town of Belfast, 
and one day I found myself hang- 
ing up in a dairy, when I ma 
awoke by hearing a farmer's wife 
talking about me to a maid. 

"First," she said, "yoaareid 
remove the bristles on the skin— 
this is done by covering the carcase 
lightly with straw, and by setting 
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fire to it ; yon will thus singe it, 
and will give the bacon a fine 
firmness. 

** Secondly, take each of these 
sides, or ftUches, as we call them, 
and mb them with salt inside (on 
the fleshy sides). 

" Tliirdly, when the flitches are 
well salted, place them in this 
trough — ^but mind that you tUt the 
trough, so that all the drippings 
may run away — ^never let your 
bacon lie sopping in brine. 

"Fourthly, keep it in salt until I 
come back ttora the north — ^which 
will be in about seven or eight 
weeks time — and, change the ^t 
orery five days." 

All this was done to us until the 
^Missus" came back from the 
north — when there came the 
darkest period of my existence — 
we were hung up in a lodging- 
house called the chimney. The 
change of air and of scene was by 
no means agreeable. Oh, the heat 
ot the place sometimes! — and the 
smoke. After a month, we were 
taken down. They said I was 
smoked, which I thought was quite 
true — and the farmer said I was 
♦'jBacoB,** which I knew was not 
true. I was pig, and nothing ebe 
t-dead pig. 

W* No. You were hacotu 

Bacon, You may say what you 
like, I always was, and am, and 
shaU be ^pig** — ^you are as bad as 
the ~man who, after the farmer 
had packed me in sawdust, and 
€arri^ me to market, tried to sell 
me. He called me *' flitch of 
bacon" all day long. "There, 
sir!" he said, "if that had been 
fed entirely on potatoes, like othei 
Irish bucon, the fat would have 
^een loose ioA. flabby*-bat feel it, 



sir ! — ^it's as firm I Fed, sir, on bar- 
ley-meal, — ^peas-meal, skim milky 
and butter milk! — ^Fine bacon." 

And that is all I remember. 

W. There, papa. I said that 
the pig would make a rigmarole. 
He has given us a story long 
enough for five pages I 

M, And now we will make up a 
lesson. 

Lesson 11. The Bashbb ov 
Bacon. 

1. Papa*s Rasher of Bacon con^ 
sists of bone, lean, fat, and skin. 

These parts differ m their colour t 
— ^the bone is of a broumish-white 
colour; the lean is of a dark red 
colour; the fat is veUowish-white g 
and the skin is of a dark brown 
cohuK, 

They differ also in consistent .*— 
the bone ts hard; the lean is HoUds 
the fat is soft; and the skin i$ 
tough. 

They differ a little va surface .*— 
the skin is rough and scrubby ; th^ 
fat is smooth and slippery. Bacon 
has a nice, paJatabte, unctuous, so* 
line, and sa-ooury iaste, 

2. Bacon is procured from the 
Pig, an animal whose flesh has from 
the earliest times formed food for 
mankind, excqH the Jews and Ma- 
hometani!' It was vcUued bv the 
Roman peopie, and was the house* 
hold food in England during the times 
of the Saxons; but it was neglected 
by the Normans, In present ttmeSf 
however, the pigs of Ireland, and of 
Suffolk and Berkshire in JEnglanSf 
are very famous, 

3. When pigs* flesh is to be mad$ 
into bacon, it is first singed, then 
salted, and then smoked over a wood 
fire. It is then said to be** curedf* 
and the side of the pig is oaUed a 
ftitchofbaam. 
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TT. I liked that history of Coal, 
papa. I mean to sit oa the coal- 
skuttle while we have this lesson. 
There I now I am on the ancient 
forest. 

Ion. And we have heen examin- 
ing the coals, and thinking ahout 
them very much. Here is an old 
coal !— older than Adam, Only 
suppose, now, that a mxin couHd 
have been in one of those forests, 
and have known all about it. He 
would have said, "Thoa, carbon 
gas, floating in the air — ^Aou wilt 
not be destroyed and be useless. 
Thou shalt be put away for tens of 
thousands of years, and shall then 
oome forth again to boil the pot I " 

W, And the kettle. 

L. And (but you mean, I sup- 
pose, to boil the potatoes in tne 
pot. Pots do not require boiling) — 
and thus to boil the water in the 
steam-engines, and to carry hun- 
dreds of people along the railroads 
or across the ocean. I never read 
of anything so strange in a book. 

P. Yes. If a man had made 
such an account by himself people 
would have said, *^It is a fairy 
tale." But, ah! in God*8 great 
"book of nature" there are 
wonders greater than man can 
invent ; and if we could only 
once peep into the secrets of the 
Creator, we should say, " We have 
never known such strange fairy 
tales before." 

You shall have another "fairy 
tale" to-day, if you like. 

After the sinking of the forests, 
and the formation of the coal 
fields, a new layer of limestone was 
made. Soon after this must have 
begun that immense period of time 
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which we called the sixth day. 
Ah! there were giants on the 
earth in those days. 

W, Oh, please, papa, let us 
learn some tales about giants. 

P. Well, I have made you a 
picture of one. 

W, May we see him, papa ? 
Had he olack curly hair and a 
beard ? 

P. Pear me, no I He waa 
not a num. If you look in your 
Bible for the beffinning of the sixth 
day, you will find that man was 
not yet created, there were only 
the "creeping things" on the earth. 

W, Then they were Rq^tUes, 
Giant reptiles! We learned of 
the reptiles in our Natural History 
lesson last week. 

L. And they seem, papa, to have 
been made in their proper order. 

The first animals we heard of 
in the history of the rocks 
were the Radiated Animals. Next 
wc find some Molluscous and Ar- 
ticulated Animals, and then when 
we come to the Vertebrated Ani- 
mals, we find that ^e lowest dots 
— THE Fishes — were made first. 

Ion. Tes. And the class above 
the fishes are the reptiles. 

W. But reptiles are such smaH 
things. Frogs, toads, and lizards. 
The tortoises and boa-constrictors 
are rather large. There are no 
large reptiles — none that would 
m&Q good giantSy except the 0BO« 

CODILES. 

P, And my giant is a sort of 
crocodile — only he is such a 
monster. Here he is! 

Here he is. Thiiktt feet lonoI 
If we could only bring one into 
our house, and lay him along the 
passage, we should want to lay the 
rest of his body along the stairs, 
while his head would have to be 
put out of the landing window. 




W. Hk tan would peep out 
ander the door. 

h. And pertwpB hang down the 
■lepa. 

Ion. But it wonld spoil hii bul 
to pnt it under the door ; it wonld 
jrm it, HU head might be out of 
the windon' — that nould be Che beat 
place for it, became he conld not 
bite! 

W. And he would not know 
ihat'-ne were eicamining him. I 
should think that they hardljcliked 
to look at each other — thej muEt 
hare been afraid. 

P. No. These giants, when the J 
came, were masters of ihe whole 
worlA In "the 6fth day," the 
jMe> were the highest animala, 
and were lords orer all the others. 
Bat now, in the sixth day, as the 
air was becoming purer, and the 
land cooler, and fitted for animals 
to live Qpon — they were obliged lo 
submit to this new and superior 
race — the reptiles. 

W. But, papa — our friend the 
giant teems as though he could 
ncrrn a little — like Ihe other rep- 
tilei. 

P. Tes. God formed ihem to 
live in the water and land too, 
accordiDE to the troublesome and 
unsettled state of the times. 
Think, what a fine picrnre the 
world must have been at the 
beginning of this sixth day. 
Think,— there were even greater 
(rianlsl Ton know how very wide 
the road is at the end of our street 
— it is txry wide. 

L. Tes, papa, 

P. Wall, then— SOI 
reptiles had bodies '^ 
have reached from one side of the 
road to the other. They were 
jnore than ripir feet longl 

Now let us see how these gen> 
tlomen — these noblemen — 

W. 8*7 thete harma, papa. 
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P. Yes— how these barons en- 
joyed themselves amongst their 
serfs. In evenr place that was 
warm, they lived at ease, and were 
the powerful lords of the fishes in 
the sea, as well as the smaller 
animals in the land. What idle 
days they spent! — sometimes Iving 
lazily in the rich sreen beds oi the 
hot marshy lands — or plunging 
into the pools, or rivers, or seas, 
wherever their fancy might choose 
to take them — with no fear of man 
before their eyes ! 

There were many different sorts. 
In the low and very damp jungles, 
there lay dreaming the round 
heavy turtles. There they lay — 
crawling slowly, or snoring com* 
fortably in the warm comers. 

Others, more active characters, 
came out at evening. They had 
wings something like ^ose of a 
bat! and, looking like immense 
.birds — they flew through the air 
pursuing the great dragon flies, 
and insects, just as the small com- 
mon bats do now; — whilst below — 
as it was cooler in the evening time 
— our giant, the Icthtosaurus, 
and swarms of larger and smaller 
friends, would stir themselves — 
take great voyages across the seas 
to look after their water-subjects — 
or swim about stately, to keep the 
fishes in awe. 

Such were some of the commu- 
nity who peopled this world before 
the creation of man — ^who inha- 
bited the lands, the rivers, the 
seas, the lakes, and the air. 

L. Thank you, papa, for their 
history — ^but, we have not heard of 
any new rocks yet. 

P, No — butlhavenotfoi^tten; 
the formation of rocks had been 
going on all this time. I said tha( 
^fter the coal, there was another 
layer of limestone. Then another 
layer, called the Ksvr Bbd 3^nd- 



STONE Bocks; — they contained 
not only red sandstone, but lime- 
stone, and other rocks of blue, 
grey, and red colour, with layers 
of rock-salt, which you have heard 
of before. All of these are now 
called Bed Sandstone Bocks. 

Above these was formed another 
set of rocks ;-^these rocks were 
formed of rather larg** particles, 
which look something liKe the egg 
or roe of a fish — on this account 
they were called Oolite Bocks. 

Above these oolite rocks was 
formed a layer of Chalk Bocks. 
In the southern part of England, 
in Surrey, and in Kent, there is a 
large range of hills, which jire 
formed of these rocks. They are 
called the chalk hills — and at the 
shores of England — at Dover, and 
Hastings — these hUls end suddenly 
in tall white chalk cliffs. 

These were the last of the 
secondary rocks. During the long 
ages in which the water formed 
these different strata, the giant 
reptiles had been, as I told you, 
the sovereigns of the world ; but 
now they began to decrease in 
number, for they were to cive way 
to a superior race of animals. The 
earth had been prepared for them, 
and they were coming to inhabit 
it. Tou shall hear about them in 
the next lesson. 

W, Where they giants, papa ? 
P. Yes, some of them, — even 
mightier giants than the reptiles. 
But let us remember what rocks 
we have learned about so far. 

1st, The Pbimabt Bocks. 

2nd, The Tranbitiok Bocks, 
containing Slate, and Old Bed 
Sandstone. 

3rd, The Secokdabt Bocks, 
which contained Mountain Lime- 
stone Bocks — Coal Beds — ^New 
Bed Sandstone — Oolite Bock»— 
and Chalk Bockc 
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TSIANGLES. 

P. What do you say to this 
Triangle, Ion? Do you think you 
could draw it in perspective? 

Ion, Do you 
mean — make 
a side vieio, 
papa? 
P. Yes. 
Ion, Then I 
don't think 
that I could 
^ very well. 
P, You can draw a square in 
perspective, can you not? 
Ion, Yes— easily. 
P. Then it is just as easy to 
draw the triangle. You can see 
at once if I place it inside the 
square. 

W. There are three triangles 





Drawing. 

in it, for 
each " out* 
side piece" is 
a triangle — 
a scalene tri- 
angle. 

Ion. So it 
IS. And if 
yon join the 
two together 
in this way— look I Then you get 
a parallelogrctm out of 
it What do you say 
to that? 

W, m tell you what 

you may say. Say that 

a square is a thing — • 

no, a figure — which 

consists of a triangle 

and a parallelogram. 

P. And you may say, too, that 

you are mwng too much " talk.** 

Please to pay attention to my 
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square. Here is a side 
yiew, which is drawn 
in perspective. And, 
now that the square is 
divided, y^ou mar see 
how easy it Will oe to 
make a side view of 
the triangle. Who will 
draw it ? 

Ion. I will, papa, if 
you please. Will you 
let me? There! 
P. That is correct. We will 



now make a drawing 
with a side view of a 
triangle in it, for an 
example. 

L. We will all re- 
member, papa — 

P. Then here is the 
drawing for you to 
copy — \S)ee Cut at foci 
of me preceding page.) 
I will now turn the 
view round, so that you may draw 
the side view of the triangle. 

Here is the drawing of the side 
view. The point of sight is, you see, 
at the farther end of the wall. You 
had better copy both of these 
drawings verj' carefully — and when 
you have finished them, you shall 
draw the house from a new posi* 
tion. 
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HONESTY. 

THE TWO MEN OF BUSINESS 

CContinuecl), 

"Well, Wilson 1" said Mr. Sand- 
ford, in the course of the day, " if 
you really will not do anything with 
thai; business, I will see Richardson 
myself. I should like to give him 
as* the rent of his land, just what I 
should expect if I were in his 
place, — ^say one hundred a-year." 

Accordingly, that same evening, 
Mr. Sandford rode over to Thor- 
ley. He found the old man at 
work in his garden, so busily 
engaged in digging up potatoes, 
that he scarcely paused to look up, 
or return his salutation. "My 
partner was here this morning, Mr. 
Bichardson," said that gentleman, 
" speaking to you about a piece of 
land of yours; and I understand 
you partly made an agreement 
with him to let us have a lease of 
it at a rent of fifty pounds a- 
year?" 

"Why, yes," replied he, "you 
ar'na far wrong ; there was some- 
thing o' the kind talked on atween 
us." 

"Well," said Mr. Sandford, 
"perhaps you do not quite under- 
stand for what purpose we want 
that field of yours, and are not 
aware of its value to persons in our 
business?'' 

"No, sir." 

"Well, then, I'll tell you. It is 
worth much more to us than fifty 
pounds a-year ; and I have come 
to see you this evening, to mako 
what I consider a fair proposal for 
IjOth parties. If you are willing to 



accept one hundred a-year for it, I 
shall be glad to have a lease of the 
land upon such terms, as it lies 
near to one of my pits ; but farther 
than this I am not prepared to go." 
The old man paused from his 
<^iggiiigt ^^^ looking up at Mr. 
Sandford with an admiring twinkle 
in his eye, said, " I've always heerd 
say, sir, as vouwas a rightdown 
good un* ; an now I believe it. You 
see, sir, I cou'na say as I under- 
stand much about the vr Jly of coal 
an' such like; but I srted as Mester 
Wilson were mighty anxious to get 
the field; an' at after he were 
gone, I turned it over i' mv mind, 
an' I thought, as he seemed so wil- 
lin' to give fifty pounds, which is 
above the real vally of the land, as 
land, he might be willing to go a 
little further, if I hung back like. 
Just as I were thinking i' this ways, 
up comes Mester Morton, an', says 
he, * I heerd as you was wanting 
to sell that bit o' ground o* yours 
as lines up to Mester Sandford's 
coal-pit.* So, says I, I rather 
think you heerd wrong, sir; fori 
wasna thinking of selling it at all. 
*0h,' says he, * perhaps it was 
letting it, then, you was thinking 
of? It cou'na be of much use to 
you ; an* I dare say you would make 
more by it that way ; now, s'pose I 
was inclined to make a bargain 
with you, what would you let it me 
for?* Why, says I, I've partly 
promised it, you see, to Mester 
Wilson for fifty pounds a-year; an' 
then he fires up, and says, • Well, 
what an imposition ; it's downright 
disgraceful; you mustn't accept i(^ 
Mester Hichaidson. I'mwillm' 
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give you seventy, or even eighty; 
so you'll consider my offer, an' let 
me know what you decide on to- 
morrow;' an' with that he rode 
away. But you -see, sir, I didna 
like Mester Morton's offer no bet- 
ter than Mester Wilson's ; for I 
thought they was both * birds of a 
feather.' I wasna quite so soft as 
they thought me. Bu t, sir, I think 
you are honest (no offence); for 

Jrou tell me what you want the 
and for, an' make an offer you're 
willin' to stick by ; an* so, sir, you 
shall have it, that you shall, even 
if they offer me a hundred and 
fifty; an' you may send a lawyer 
to draw out the lease as soon as 
you like." 

** Very well ; then I may consider 
the matter settled? The lease shall 
be drawn out as quickly as pos- 
sible, and will, I hope, be ready for 
your signature in a few days." So 
saying, and wishing the old man 
good evening, Mr. Sandford turned 
towards home. Richardson stood 
for some minutes looking after him, 
spade in hand, then calling to a 
neighbour who happened to be 
passing by, he said, " I say, John, 
do'st know who that gentleman is 
there upo' the brown boss?" 

" Ko," replied his friend, « I 
canna say as I do." 

"Well, then, I'll tell thee; it's 
the honestest man i' Stockton, let 
the other be who he will ; an' that's 
Mester Sandford. He's put fifty- 
pounds a-year in my pocket ; an , 
please God, he shanna lose by it i' 
the end; for Til leave him all I 
leave when I'm dead ; and it's not 
so little, for Tve naither kith nor 
kin, an' it'll do some good that 
way, more than I shall ever do 
with it, I doubt; for they say as 
he's as open-handed an' kind- 
bearted to the poor, as he's honest 
^md straightforrard.*' In the mean- 



time, Mr. Sandford rode home, 
ignorant of Kichardson's benevolent 
intentions towards him. Thou^ 
in the course of a few days what 
had been said was repeated to him, 
it was no sooner heard than for- 
gotten, and, in the press of busi- 
ness, the whole affair passed from 
his mind. A short time after this 
event., it became known in Stockton 
that Messrs. Sandford and Wils<m 
were about to dissolve partnership. 
No one was surprised; the only 
thing people wondered at was, how 
two persons, differing so much in 
their manner of conducting busi- 
ness, should have continued to- 
gether for so long a time. 

It was on a bleak and gusty 
morning in early spring, that Mr. 
Sandford's family was assembled 
in the comfortable breakfast-room; 
the table ready spread. The time- 
piece told the hour of half-past 
nine, and several little faces were 
beginning to look anxious for 
breakfast, and many were the 
exclamations of—" Mamma, what 
can papa be doing ?" " I wonder 
where he is; surely he cannot be 
very hungry." And the eldest 
boy had just given it as his opinion 
that they had better not wait any 
longer, when the well-known foot- 
step was heard. The umbrella 
placed on the stand, the hat on its 
peg, the breakfast - room door 
opened, and Mr. Sandford made 
his appearance, looking even more 
good-humoured than usual, wlule 
a half-suppressed smile lurked 
about the comers of his month. 
Hie children rushed forward to 
meet him, and Mrs. Sandford rans 
the bell for the long-expectea 
breakfast. 

As soon as all were seated, and 
their various wants supplied, Mr, 
Sandford said, '*We11, mydeari^ 
I suppose yon wonder wnai lad 
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made me so late this morning ?" 
A very general look of assent was 
the result of this inqtiii7. Mr. 
Sandford proceeded — " A singnlar 
and most unexpected circumstance 
has happened to me. John Simp- 
son and William Wood came to 
my coanting-house this morning, 
and said if I were at leisure they 
wished to speak to me on business 
of consequence. Their looks were 
so full of importance, that I could 
not refuse. They then told me 
that old Richardson, the man from 
whom I have rented that field 
containing the valuable stratum of 
eoal for so many years, is dead, 
ttnd has left me all his property, 
except a small sum to each of 
themselyes as executors. After 
enjoying my surprise, they brought 
to my recollection what «f ohn had 
told me of the old man's inten- 
tions when I first agreed to take 
his field upon a lease. I thought 
nothing of it at the time, and I do 
not think it has erer entered my 
head since. 

''I was much amused, as I came 
along, to see what an excitement 
this news has caused. One after 
another rushed breathless out of 
iheir houses, with a * Sir, do you 
know old Richardson's dead, and 
has left you all his money?' One 
man was actually at the trouble of 
tonning a considerable distance to 



overtake me, in order to give me 
this wonderful information. The 
property, of course, is not large, 
though much more than he was 
supposed to possess. Still, I shall 
value it very much— 'becanse I can 
show it to Mr. Wilson, or to any 
one else, and say, — Here is a proof 
of the truth of my prindphB-^ 
*It is not only the best course, bnt 
it always anawen best, to do as 
you would be done by, and to be 
thoroughly honest* So, now I 
think you cannot wonder at my 
being so late for breakfast; en, 
little Mary?' • No, indeed, papa; 
and I think that old man was very 
wise to give you all his money. 
This remark caused a general 
laugh, but many others agreed 
with little Mary. They knew 
that he would use this money, 
not for himself, but for the 
poor — and since then, hundreds 
have had reason to bless the old 
man's legacy. 

P. Now, Willie, what may you 
learn from this ? 

W, I may learn that if I should 
ever grow up to be a man of busi- 
ness, I must try and be as honest 
as I can. 

P. And you may remember the 
rule that Mr. Sandford gave to 
Mr. Wilson, — An honest man of 
business vnU not take advantage of 
any oniiB ignmwnio^ 
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HUMIIdTY. 

Tbi bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the mund her lowly nest; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sines in the shade when all tiUags nst : 

In lark and nightingale we see 

What honour hath humility. 

The saint that wears heaven's brightest erom^ 

In deepest adocation bends; 
The weight of glory bows him flown, 

Then most, vrhea, most his soul asoesdi : 
Nearest the tiurone itself must be 

Thq footstool of humUUy.-^JJlM XOXfTOOlClBT. 
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VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

THB CLAB8 KAMHALS. PRIKCIFLES 
OF CLASSIFICATION. 

if. Let US look back once more. 
The kingdom of natubb 
May he divided into 
The Animal — Vegetable — and 
Mineral Kingdoms. 

The animal kinodom 
May he divided into 
The Vertebrated— the Articulated 
— ^the Molluscous — and the Ra- 
diated Sub-kingdoms. 
The vertebrated sttb-kingdom 
May he divided into the four classes. 
Mammals — Birds — ^Reptiles — and 
Fishes. 

The class Mammals 
May be divided into-'^ 

L. Ah ! we do not know any- 
thing about that. 

M Then "that" we will talk 
about to-day. Let us look at the 
class of Mammals we made last 
week, and.see whether they seem 
to require arranging. 

Lion, Bat, 

Cameleopard, Elephant, 

Mole, Hedgehog, 

Whale, Hippopotamus, 

Mouse, Cow, 

Horse, Pig. 

Boy, 

Ion. Yes, mamma, they do not 
secni to be much alike. A boy is 
not like a bat. 

W. And a cameleopard has a 
shape different from the mole's, 
at the same time it is rather 
larger. 

L. So, too, the hippopotamus is 
a different-looking Mammal from 
the hedgehog. But when we make 
the divisions wliat are we to call 
them — /Su6-classes ? 

M, No. Orders, The Animal 
Kingdom is divided into sub- 
kingdi !.« — a «ab-kingdom is di- 
360 



vided into classes — and a clasa Is 
divided into orders. 

W. And how is an order 
divided? 

M. Ah, that is not a proper 
question. We shall find tluit out 
in the proper time. But how are 
we to arrange this class Mammals 
into orders? 

Ion, We cannot tell yet, mamma. 
We arrange the Vertebrated 
Animals according to their limbs 
— blood — covering — and their 
young. But aU these animals have 
four limbs, warm blood, and so on. 
So I suppose we cannot arrange 
them according to these four 
points? 

M, We shall see. Let us stop 
a minute and think. It is very 
important that you should find out 
what is the proper and natural 
way to arrange them. 

W, I suppose that by natunA 
Ott mean uie way in which God 
as arranged them. 

M. Yes. We will talk about that 
by-and-bye. You know that to 
arrange these Mammals into orders 
we must find out some fresh points 
in which a certain number of them 
may be alike. You understand 
that, I suppose. 

W. Yes, I should think that we 
all understand that, mamma ; but 
the question is, I suppose, whixh 
parts of the animals care we to 
notice, 

M, Yes ; that is the question — 
they may be alike in so many dif- 
ferent ways, you know. Many of 
them are alike in colour. Put all 
the hrown ones in a row, and then 
the hhck ones, then a row of white 
ones, or spotted ones — just as 
Bonaparte with his soldiers made 
one regiment with red coats, and 
another with blue coats — arrange 
them according to their colour. 
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W. Ah ! bnt then, now I think 
abont it, we shonld make some 
Teij Gnrioiis classes. For in- 
stance — 

Ion, No. ril give you an in- 
stance. Tbe white bear, the white 
mouse, and the white sheep — they 
would be in the white class. 

L. Or we should put together 
the black bison, the black bat, or 
the brown horse, and the brown 
squirrel. 

M. That would never do — so 
you can tell at once, by their being 
so different, that they were not 
intended to be arranged thus. 

Ion, Ah! ni teU you some- 
thing — you may arrange them 
according to their size — that is a 
good thought — and then you would 
nave — 

W. No! — You gave me an in- 
stance last time^^ust let me give 
you one — and then you would 
have — ^now listen! — then you would 
have the wolf— and the sheep! — 
the lion — and the deer! — the cat 
—and the rabbit! — and after that 
--that is, after they had been 
placed together for a day or two, 
Tou would have — hcUf of Aem ! — 
for the one half womd nave been 
eaten up by their class mates. 
And then, as mamma said just 
now, we could tell by their being 
so different that they were not 
intended to be arranged so. 

M, Yes. And you might try 
many other ways of arranging (for 
there are many other differences), 
but none of them ^ight be right. 

You might arrange them ac- 
cording to the similitude'* in their 
tails, or the resemblance in the 
initials of their names — first, order 
A, ape, armadillo, ass, ant-eater — 
then, order B — order C — and so 



* Similitude— initials. See note^ 
pag>eSd9. 



on. Or, you might make orders 
just as they make clasises in school. 
Those who understand best, iu 
the 1st class — those who are rather 
foolish, in the 4th class — and those 
who are perfectly stupid and can- 
not read at all, in the last class. 

L, Then, in that class they 
would all go — and we should be 
no better off than before — except 
that we should get rid of mankind 
— they would be in the 1st class. 

But, dear mamma, how are we 
to arrange them? what is the use 
of telling us how they must not be 
arranged? 

M, A great deal of " use ** — I 
want to show you how many mis- 
takes we may make, and how care- 
ful we must be to find the proper 
way. Men have been a long time 
finding out the natural way ot 
arranging animals. I have some 
books, where they are arranged in 
a veiy curious manner, wliich men 
sajrnow is "quite wrong." 

Then, I suppose that the natural 
way — the way in which God has 
arranged them — ^is the proper way, 
mamma? Of course, that must be 
the best way — but then, how are 
men to find that out? God has not 
told them, I suppose. 

M, By thinking — Grod tells us 
many things when we think. 
Suppose that we set to work and 
think, ourselves. The elephant, the 
boy, the bat, and others are very 
different. Now, the question is— 
What can be the reason of these 
differences? — There is no doubt 
that the all-wise Creator had a 
reason for every little difference 
you see in these animals— in their 
shape, or colour, or size. We shall 
never find out all His reasons— 
but, as we want to arrange the 
animals according to His pUn, we 
must tnr to discover some of 
them. Let us begin^* 
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Ton are made to think; — but 
the low«r animals, one might 
•omctiraes think, if we did not 
isioyr how useful thej are to man, 
that they were made on purpose to 
eat When a sheep awakes in the 
morning it begins to eat, and 
continues eating grass and chewing 
the cud all day long — that is all it 
seems to live for. 

Now, think again. Not only the 
sheep, but all the other Mammals, 
eat, and how many of them must 
there be in this world ! Think of the 
Mammals on the mountains, plains, 
deserts, trees, and rivers, — and 
that every morning when the old 
sun rises with his yellow light, these 
thousands and thousands of Mam- 
mals rise with him. They all 
wake up to be fed — and, when 
the sun goes down in the even* 
ing, other Mammals come out for 
iheir food also. And all these 
animals expect to be fed every 
day. Now, who will find the fooa 
for them? 

L. God will, mamma. 

Af. Suppose, then, that Gk)d were 
jO say, "Th^shall allbefed alike." 
• Grass is a very good food — the 
i&eep like it — ta^ shall aU eat 
grass." 

W. Ohj the world couldn't grow 
enough grass, mammal — unless 
more fields were made ; and then 
there would not be enough, k 
irould soon be all gone. 

M, Or, if they were all to be 
led on inseets, just as the mole is. 

Ion. Then of course there would 
fiot be enough. I wonder how 
many flies the lion would eat for 
^Bnner, or whether he wotdd claw 
them np singly — ^pethi^ he would 
prefer them hashed! 

M. Or, if they were all made to 
Hve on animaVfood? 

JL Then, they would soon eat 
each other np^Hil least, all exeept 



one, the last one. I wonder what 
that one would do ! 

W. Why, it would eat itself of 
course. 

Ion. No, it would not like to do 
that. No — no — ^Tll tell you what 
it would do ; — ^it would make young 
ones and eat them.* 

M. No, Ion, that would not do. 
It appears clearly to me that if 
they were all fed on the same foodj 
they would soon be starved. So^ 
we find that the Creator who has 
made them, and undertakes to feed 
them, gives them difierent food. 
Some feed on grass and herbs. 

W. Some, mamma, on flesh. 

L. Some on insects. 

Ion. Some on fruits of trees anc 
nuts. 

L. And some ^uch as the ele* 
phant, the girane, and others) 
eat the young leaves and tAvigs of 
the trees. 

W. While some animals will eatl 
all kinds of food. 

M. Let us remember these 
things^ then : — 

1st, Food seems to be oneoftiie 
principal objects for which the^ 
live. V 

2ndly, They have different kinds 
of food. 

3rdly, As they eat such diflfera> 
ent kinds of food, they have td 
procure their foods from diflerent 

C' lea. A monkey, for instance, 
to procure its food on the 
trees — ^while a cow grazes on the 
land. Suppose the order of thiBgn 



*Th0 author begs to apologise fat 
some of these maseemly remarks^ by 
saving that they, as well aa aumj 
others in the book, are the aotual ez- 

f)reB8ion8 of the ehildren to whom these 
essons have been given in school. 
He does not, therefore, like to erase 
them, even though they may not be 
" quite proper." 
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to be changed suddenly, and the 

cow has to get her food upon the 

trees. 

. Ih She could not, mamma, 

because she has no hands to grasp 

the branches — she could not hold 

on with her hoofs, 

M. Then let a dog come and 
seek his food there. • 

W, But he could not climb — 
he has only paws. 
. i(f. Then suppose the Mammals 
caUcd whales were to take the 
monkey's place. 

L. They could not get up—they 
have ovXyjiM to move with, 
- M, Then suppose a lion were to 
come, he would say, "J can live 
in the monkey's place!" He 
would climb up the cocoa-nut 
trees, and seize the large cocoa- 
nuts with his daws — but, then, 
poor fellow, when he put them to 
nis mouth, he could not crack 
them. He would find that his 
teeth are made long and pointed, 
and very sharp for tearing and 
cutting animals' flesh. 

So he would say to the first 
^onkey he met up there grinning 
at him, " I say, friend, this won't 
do, for I cannot get on. I find 
that we are not only different in 
our limbSf with which we get our 
food, but we have different teeth 
ITor eating our food. So I'll wish 
you good day." 

. No ! let every animal be in its 
proper place, then you will begin 
to see why there are these strange 
differences in their parts. 

The Cow, who eats the grass on 
Ae Umd, has hoqfs. 



L. The Whale, who cats fishes 
in the water, has^n*. 

W, The Dog, who runs after 
animals on land, has paws. 

M. The Mole, who grubs and 
digs for worms under the earth, 
has extremities, something like 
shovels, or scoops, 

L, And, mamma, the Bat, who 
flies about for insects above the 
earth, has voings. 

Ion. And the Monkey, who climbs 
for the fruits on the trees, has Vmncb. 

M. And when you begin by 
noticing even the difference only 
in one part, in their lind}s — when 
you see that while the cow and 
others have hoofsy others have 
JinSy paws, *^ scoops,*' wings, and 
hands, — then you can say — "I 
think I see now the reason of these 
differences." 

W. Yes — Let me say it, mamma, 
please — 

God has given them different kinds 
of food — therefore he has made a dif" 
ference in their limbs, tliat they may 
procure this food. 

M, And there are many more 
differences in their other parts, 
which we will try and find out 
the reason for next week. 

L. Yes; and I suppose that there 
are differences in . the teeth with 
which they eat their food. If we 
could onlv find out the reasons for 
all the differences, how much easier 
it would be to make them into 
classes! 

M. And it would be very plea- 
sant, too. It is pleasant to find 
out the reason for anything, espe- 
cially of anything made by Gob. 
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THE KOBHAN EIK6S. 

WILLIAM THS GOKQUXBOB. 

P. Yea. The feitdal ststem 
decreased the power of the people, 
■nd increased the power of the 
king. 

And William took care to use 
this power for himself. 

After giving land to the 700 of 
his followers — hear how much he 
had for his own share I He had 
^OfM dbtaand—foitr hundred — cmd 
trntnOy-two estates — ^besides farms 
and lands in Middlesex and Shrop- 
shire!" From these lands, and 
other sources, he gained a reyenue 
erefy year so large, that if we 
were to put down its value in 
sovereigns, it would come to 
twelve hundred thousand pounds. 

W. That is more than a mUUon 
pounds, papal 

P. Tes, and then with one 
pound you could go to a shop and 
pviehase nearly ten times as much 
as you can now — so think again, 
his income would now be worth 
more than ten millions pounds 
A-teab! We may therefore be- 
lieve that ** there never had been 
in any age, or nation, any prince, 
or any emperor, whose riches and 
power could be compared to that 
of William thb Conqtjbbob." 

What would the people say to 
their conqueror now? 

lotL They would say he was 
Terr rich! 

P, And powerftd too. They 
would whisper, '* great and mighty 
king!" 

You would have thought him a 
mighty king— for he must have 
been a strong and heavy-handed 
man to keep down those active and 
restless barons. Tes — ^he was like 
some tall mountain, which, as I 
said in our Geolo^ lesson, the 
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active fire from beneath had 
raised up on the earth. These 
mountains, you may remembv^ 
were soft Ana yielding when tiiey 
were being made, but, afterward^ 
they became cold and heavy ston% 
pressing down on the fire that had 
raised uiem up. So did Willianu 

But, you remember, sometimes 
the fire "would not stand iti" 
Sometimes giving a restless roar, 
it would make efibrts to rise 
again, and in the great earth* 
quakes would give the old moun- 
tain many a shake. 

And so it was with the heavy- 
handed William. He had taken 
away the liberty of the Saxons^ 
but he could not take away their 
love of liberty I The fire was 
within, and all through his reign 
it gave him " many a shake." 

Not onfy did the people make 
the dreadful conspiracy I told vou 
of— but, again and again, he had 
to march against and conquer the 
difierent towns before he could 
quite establish the feudal system. 

The Babons, too, were restless^ 
fiery spirits, and, once or twic% 
those who were not satisfied with 
their lands, rose up in arms 
against him— but these Willi&Di 
conquered. 

Malcolm, Eiuff of Scotland, 
whom William had once defeated, 
rose again, and attempted to seiise 
part of his kingdom at the north 
— but him, too, William con- 
quered. At the same time he 
built Newcasde, for the protection 
of the people. 

Canute, too, a king of Den- 
mark threatened to invade Eng- 
land; and prepared a large fleet 
of ships, to see if A< coidd not 
give this conqueror a shake: 
but William, with his money a^ 
by other means, caused Canute's 
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fotdien to rebel--«o liim also 
V^llliain conquered. 

His son, KoBEBT, alas I TebeUed 
M^ainst him, and fonffht to gam 
ma father's Dnkedom of Normandy. 
In one battle this foolish son 
almost killed his own father! — 
bat at last, him also William con- 
quered. 

William had a half-brother 
called OtK), the Bishop of Bayenx, 
who rebelled against him. Odo 
had gathered so much riches, that 
he thought he would use them in 
purchasing the Popedom. He 
would ffo and be Popel So, once 
when William happened to be 
absent in Normanoy, Odo went 
secretly to the Isie of Wight, 
and fitting out a vessel, he 
loaded it with immense treasures, 
which he intended to take to ItaTj. 
While, however, he was being 
detained by contraiy winds, Wil- 
liam heard of this, and returned 
to prevent such great wealth 
being taken from his dominions. 

Just as his brother was stepping 
on board ship, William oraered 
him to be made prisoner; and it 
is said that the attendants being 
afraid to seize such a holy man as a 
bishop, William arrested him with 
his own hands. 

Pope Gregory directlysentames- 
sage to William that he was to let 
him go because he belonged to the 
Church— but, William sent back 
word that he seized him not as a 
bishop, but as the Earl of Kent, 
and that he meant to keep him. 
So, notwithstanding all the angiy 
threats and remonstrances of the 
powerful Pope, William did keep 
Dim. He sent Odo as a prisoner 
to Kormandy; and kept him in 
custody till the end of his reign, 
thus— him also William conquered. 

W. And I suppose he kept all 
those treatitret for himself. 



P. Very Kkety* Althougli the 
Pope would try to prevent him. 
But he did not care for the Pope--* 
not he ! Unlike the kings before 
him, the Church had not been able 
to interfere with his ffovemment. 
He was a very sood &tholic, but 
then he was the king of 700 barons! 

Of the names of these 700 
barons, and their estates, he made 
a listf — with an account of all the 
lands, except the abbey lands, and 
those of the priests, who refused to 
give in any account. This list 
was written m a laive vellum book, 
called << I^eDoomMkmBook," which 
is still preserved in the Exchequer, 
in two volumes. The first volume 
has 382 double pages— and the 
second 450 double pages; and I 
dare say he thought them ^^pleth 
sant pages," as he read them o?er, 
and counted up the number of 
great and powerful men who 
served himi 

So, no wonder men called him 
** great and mighty king." They 
liad tried to B&ke him, but his 
heavy hand had conquered them 
all. All people now obeyed him. 
I have read in some history book 
that, to show he was their nghtfiil 
lord, he summoned a meeting of 
the nobles to do hun homage for 
their lands. Think of that mat 
meeting. How many hundreds of 
these splendid barons, proud and 
haughty looking characters, fol- 
low^by their trains of knights and 
yeomen, must have met together! 
Perhaps it was at Winchester, for 
I forget where, in some great haU, 
where they all stood round thehr 
Conqueror. And then these dark- 
faced, crop-haired warriors bowed 
down to William, kissed his band, 
and swore fealty to him as their 
king. 

mw, what would you have said 
if you had been there? 
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W. I would have said, '* Great 

UTD MiGHTT CoNQUSBOR!" jUSt 

as the others did. 

Ion. So would I, papa. 

J*. And yet, do you know he 
was a very poor conqueror, after 
all! 

JL Whatf-psLpA? 

P. A very poor conqueror, 

W, But he had ten millions a- 
yeai! 

P. And yet if you had known 
him well, you would have said, 
*" Poor fellow r 

Hear what I say — 

Poor fellow — poor fellow — ^poor 
fellow ; for all his riches were outside 
Mnl There were no riches vntkin 
him— in the man himself. Indeed 
he had no riches at all— for he 
had not gained happiness, and 
only those things are riches which 
make the heart glad. 

Jon, Oh! 

W, But, when he had the ten 
mUUons a-year — did not that make 
him rich? 

P. No — tV only made him poor. 
And m show you how. 

In his mind was working a selfish 
desire to he above all other men, 
which is called ambition. When a 
man has ambition, his mind feels 
very hungry ; but, as long as he is 
working hard to get riches, and 
power to satisfy Siat desire, he 
feels a certain pleasure, called the 
pleasure of getting. 

W, Something like that we feel 
when we are eating? 

P. Yes, something "like that 
But, when he had got all this 
greatness and gold, he could not 
have the "pleasure of getting," 
any longer ; and yet he nad that 
desire within him still— it was not 
satisfied; and it made him misera- 
ble. 

W, Ah! then, of course, it 
made him poor. How curious !«* 
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for so much money to make a maa 
poor. But, tlie gold itself, papal 
and the • power, would not tnat 
make him happy? 

P. Oh I dear no I — the gold could 
not satisfy him. It could not 
bring happiness. Happiness can- 
not be made of any mineral that is 
dag out of the earth. 

The pleasure of having any- 
thing is very small — ^there is more 
pleasure in getting it; but the 
greatest and the lasting pleasure 
is the pleasure of giving. Do you 
understand that? 

Ion. Yes, yes, papa I Ihaveoflen 
had that pleasure ; so, in that way, 
the Conqueror might have made 
very great pleasure with his gold. 

P. Ah, yes. If he had only 
known that riches cannot be made 
of gold, but unth gold, then, that 
ambition within him, that hungry 
feeling, would have been stilled. 

Yes ; he never learned what I 
have told you before, that w^e get 
real riches from what we give — not 
from what we take. And he spent 
all his life in taking from others 
poor fellow ! 

Listen to what happened to him. 
His spirit of ambition was noyt 
very strong, and very restless. 
Yet he could not satisfy it. So^ 
as there were no others to be con- 
quered — it began to conquer him. 

He was driven all day to seek 
new pleasure, to quiet that rej^t- 
less spirit. He would seek plea- 
sure in hunting the wild animals 
in the country ; but then, so that 
he might have this pleasure to him- 
self, he acted unjustly. He cared 
more for the deer than the people 
he governed. Before — any poor 
man might catch the animals in 
the woods, but now he made a law 
that no one should hunt in h\b 
forests. It is said that " he loved 
the wild deer as if he had beoi 
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their fSither !* and ordered, that 
"whosoever should slay hart or 
Mhd, him should man hiind." So 
the killing of a deer, a boar, or 
eren a hare, was punished with 
tile loss of an eye. This was part 
of what he called his JFobest 
Laws. 

He then did a much worse 
thing. Not bein^ content with 
his Targe forests m all parts of 
England, he determined to have 
one near his residence at Win- 
chester. He therefore ordered 
thirty miles of country to be liaid 
waste — he pulled down and burnt 
the houses, abbeys, and thirty-six 
churches —turning out the people 
to go where they could, without 
any payment for their dreadful 
loss. On this land he planted 
what is still called the New Forest. 

Ambition, I told you, is made 
of selfishness. Oh, how dreadfully 
this selfishness worked I He could 
have no pleasure in his castle at 
home. His sons would not love 
him— they were disobedient and 
rebellious ; his wise and beautiful 
wife, Matilda — her heart was 
broken. She felt that 

«< OI017 boilt en adfiah priiMiplBB ii 
abameaadgsUV' 

and died. 

^0 years after this he went to 
Normandy, to punish some nobles 
who had rebelled. Being taken 
ill here, the King of France, who 
heard of it, ma& some rude re- 
HUffk about his lying in bed with a 



big bellj^for he was becoming 
stout. Wifliaiii eould not bear 
this, it hurt his selfishness^ which 
turned round upon him, and tor* 
mented him into a state of fierce 
anger. He sent back wocd that 
he would soon set the kingdota of 
France in a flame. His evil |ias- 
sions drove him on, and in a lage 
he took the town of Mante, and 
burned it to the ground. Ab he 
stood looking at the flames, hii 
horse plunging into some hot ashes, 
started and threw him off his 
saddle, so that he received a violent 
bruise, of which he soon after died. 
This happened near Rouen, in NOf- 
mandy, in the year 1087, when hA 
was sixty-three years old. 

Thus ended the Conqueror, H^ 
died when he was burning a dtj. 
Poor king, perhaps he had never 
had either happiness or riches, 
pis bad passions always made him 
want something; but, as he coid4 
not satisfy them, the Coaquerot 
became their slave. 

I could tell you how they tor* 
mented him as he died, but that 
is enough. So much was he hated, 
tfiat, at his funeral in Caen, i 
man forbade the burial of hii 
body. *• That very spot,** he cried, 
'*is the site of my father's house. 
I summon the departed soid to 
answer to Qod for his crimes*** 
And the man would not aUow hitt 
six feet of ground to rest i% iiiit0 
its value was paid. 

Was he not **& poor CoA- 
querorf* 
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THE KNIFE AND POEK. 

W, How are we to make a 
lesson on a knifSe, mamma? 

M, We will make two lessons, 
ifyouUke. 

Begin by observing and de- 
scribing it. 

IT. I don't understand, mamma. 

M I will tell you. When you 
observe it you are to use your 
"senses" — ^you know what they 
are? 

TT. Yes—my eyes, and nose, 
Or^ns of touch, and so on. 

m. With these you are to notice 
the knife, and keep on noticing, 
slowly and carefully, until ^ou get 
an ima of it in your nund — so 
that you can see it with your eyes 
shut. Not with your senses, but 
with your mind's eye. 

Ion, I have often done that, 
tnamma. Yesterday morning, 
when — 

M, No^ never mind that. Listen. 
H Willie, you go on observing 
that knife with the eye of your 
body until you can see it with the 
^ye of your mind — ^you are then 
said to have a percqttion of it. 

Ion, And he must do that, mam- 
ma, before he can describe it, I 
Etuppose — because how can his 
mind describe a thing, if it cannot 
see it. 

M, I wiH talk to yon about 
* dMcribing" 

When you describe, it is your 
Band's tarn to work. Your mind 
looks at the perception which your 
senses have given it, and when it 
sees the thing quite clearly, it finds 
a number of words, and puts them 
together to make an account of it. 

Ion, Where does it keep the 
words, mamma? 

M, In a place called the me- 
ttioiy. I told you once before, that 
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this memory is like a cupboard^ 
where all your words ana ideas 
are put away. 

Do you remember my telling' 
ou of the nerves^ and that you 
ad nerves from your brain to aU 
parts of your body? 

L, I think you did, mamma. 
You said there are not onljr 
nerves to the brain, but nerves 
from the brain to the other parts. 
The brain uses them to make the 
otiier parts move. 

W, Ah! I remember. 

M, Yes. Your mind has nerves 
to all parts — to your eyes, nose, 
mouth, and tongue. So, when it 
has found the proper words to 
give an account of that knife, it 
will send down a message to your 
tongue ** to move," and it will ke^ 
on moving your tongue until it 
has made it say all tiie words it 
had thought of. 

W, Is that the way I describe? 
I get anideain through my senses; 
— and, then, get it out through my 
mouth? 

M, Yes. And when it receives 
the idea from your senses it is said 
to have a Derc^ftbn; but when it 
puts the iaea into words, and gives 
it back again, it is said to fonna 
concgotion, 

W, How curious, mamma — and 
can I do that? 

M. Yes. You are idways doing 
it. You will do it now when yott 
« observe and describe" this knif& 
Here is Jane. 

JoM, Please, mum, here'l 
that boy come firom the. Printen^ 
and says that as master has 
wrote — 

W. No, say haa vnitten, 

Jcme. Has writ a double Histoiy 
lesson this week — he can't print 
no more Object lesson. 

M. Oh! 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

DUBHAM. 

Dear Childben, — 

Let me see. I was telling you, m 
my last letter, the accoant which 
tliat gentleman at the inn had 
given to me about Durham. 

He said, you may remember, 
that some monks lived at Lindis- 
fanie, taking care of the body of 
St. Cuthbert, the great saint of the 
north. I think I told you, too, that 
when the Danes came to England, 
they knew that these monks would 
be likely to have riches, and that 
they attacked them. 

"Well,- sir," saidl^is gentleman, 
''the monks fled, taking with them 
their silver and gold,.and the body 
of their beloved St. Cuthbert. 
They shifted about from place to 
place with their precious chai^ 
until at last they discovered a very 
high rocky piece of land on the 
river Wear, which was nearly an 
island — ^and was overgrown with a 
thick forest. Here they hid them* 
selves, and with the osiers which 
grew near the river, they made a 
tabernacle of wicker work for their 
saint*8 body to rest in. 

"In the course of time, as the 
Danes departed, many people came 
to pray at the grave of St. Cuth- 
bert — and a church of stone was 
built over it. The monks said 
that they knew they were to build 
it there, because the body, directly 
it was put down, stuck fast to the 
ground, and could not be moved, — 
which was a great miracle. The 
trees were gradually cut down, 
and houses built round the church^ 
•—this is said to have been the 
banning of the city of Durham. 

"The Saxon word for hill, is 
dbm; and for island, holme — bo the 



place was called Dun-holme, until 
by degrees its name was changed 
into Durham!" 

W, I wonder who St. Cuthbert 
was. 

Ion. I cftm tell you, Willie. I 
have asked papa. St. Cuthbert 
was a man who did some strange 
things to make himself holy, just 
as St. Dunstan did. He used to 
wear an iron shirt day and night. 

W, Not for a niffht-shirtj surely! 

Ion. Yes, he did. 

W. No! Did he retdlyj though? 

Ion, Yes, really, — and he made 
his own bread, because other peo- 
ple's bread was too good for him. 
He mixed ashes with the flour, 
and then, lest it should be too 
good, he kept it three or four 
months before he ate it. 

IV, The nasty fellow! WeH, 
that is very nasty. 

Ion. And then, again, he used 
to roll himself on thorns and briers^ 
and used to wash the sore places 
with salt. Sometimes he spen^ 
whole nights up to his chin 14 
water, — and in the winter time^ 
too, as well as summer. 

W, Ah, that is stupid. I sup- 
pose that there was something the 
matter with his mind. 

Ion. No, there was not, indeed. 
I understand all about it. This 
man (and there were a great many 
others like him) thought that Qod 
would bepleased with him if he 
did so. He did it to punish him- 
self, and to show God that he was 
sorry for his own sin. You se^ 
he thought that he would get a 
pardon for himself,, instead of 
asking Jesus Christ to get it for 
him ; and, as soon as he believed 
that he had earned it, he said that 
he had become a saint. 

W. Are you sure that that is 
true. Ion? 
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Ion. Well, that's what I remem- 
"ber about it ; bnt let us go on with 
Mr. Young's letter. 

I went out for a walk the next 
nuMrning, to see the city. I crossed 
oyer the river Wear to look at it 
from tiie other side ; and really it's 
ft Terf beautiful place. I like it 
better than Carlisle. 

The hill, which sloped down to 
'the edge of the river, was covered 
with plantations ; above them, here 
and there, were some lofty crags. 
Thus the buildings were beautifuUy 
aitOiAed, rising one above another. 
iSeme of the public buildings 
were very large. Then, above aO, 
WW the venerable old cathedral, 
«Hth its fine towers and Norman 
iteheB. The castle, too, was a 
pieesant sight. 

I found on examining the town 
tet there was an University — 
that is, a place where men go to 
iAool* An university consists of 
sivveral of these schools, which are 
eiSed Colleges— and, here the 
fvtaag men learn Latin, and Greek, 
iuid other hard things, so that they 
mitT one day become clergymen. 
This university has not been estab- . 
HiH^ many years — ^therefore we 
9aM. It a modem university. 

Not far from the city is a place 
eitiled Neville's Cross. Ton have 
bisard of Edward HI. While he was 
lb WfiOft^ endeavounng to con- 

Evt that eonntry, David, the 
ng of Scotland, thought that as 
tiMtie 'wm only Edward's wife, 
PMl^a, left to govern, it would 
ke'^eipy easy to conquer a woman 
•^HM he Inraded Bngland with an 
anny. -But he was mistaken. 
Qneili l^ilfppa marched against 
mm, toad, teok -Urn piiseiier, with 



After leavinlf the capital, I tra- 
velled to the eastern coest, which 
I found to be high and rocky in 
most parts. There were many kinds 
of stone. At the north, near 
Gateshead, I saw a quarry of 
stone, which is used for making 
grindstones. I remembered, then, 
that once before (when I was at 
Newcastle) I had seen several 
very large grindstones^ which had 
been brought over the bridge 
from Gateshead. The chief trade 
of that '* suburb" is in grind- 
stones. 

I passed through a town at the 
mouth of the river Tyne, which 
was called South J^telda, It has a 
trade in coals, and is remarkable 
as the place where the first life- 
boat was constructed. 

I came to another town, at the 
mouth of the river Wear. It has 
a magnificent iron bridge, of one 
arch, crossing the river. This arch 
is 100 feet high, and 236 feet in 
the span. The town is noted for 
ship-building, and for coals. It is 
called Sunderkmd, 

I travelled along the coast 
towards the south, until I reached 
a large town not far firom the 
mouth of the river Tees. It is a 
clean airy town, and the banks cf 
the river have a very busy aspect, 
from the varieties of works and 
mills. It is famous for its mmn- 
facture of sail cloth, and rope 
for ships — and for huck-a-back 
doth, which you use for making 
towels. 

At this place I rested for the 
ni^t, and made some notes, which, 
dear children, you shall have in my 
next letter. 

Tow afibetiosate friend, 
HxKST Yonnk 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

FBACTICAL EXERCISES. 

P. Here, Ion, mj boy, I have 



brought yoa another drawing] 
Here is a copy of the first yiew of 
the house. It is drawn from a 
different ''point of station." , 




Ion, But it looks remiarkably 
different, papa — how is that? 

L. I can see — the horixontal 
line is actually as hish as the 
house* Why, papa! what a tall 
man yon must hare been then to 
have an 'eye on the same level as 
the top of that house. 

P, Indeed I was no taHer than 
I am now — ^bnt, I was up in a rery 
high place — ^the top of a house 
opposite to it. 

Jm, Yon were np as high as 
die birds. 

EE 



P, Yes, I could see over Uui 
people's heads and the roofii of the 
houses— just as the birds can; so^ 
when a yiew is taken from such a 
place, it is called a hir^s^eife vieioi 
You may^now copy this "bird's- 
eye yiew" — and, I will find a 
"practical lesson " for you, Luoji 
and another for you. Ion, to pre^ 
pare in the course of the week. 

Yon see, Lu<7, ia this bird's-eye 
yiewj that I Jbaye tk tiot on, the 
horizontal line. It' is dt the right 
hand side of the picture, and is 
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intended for another point 
>i|^t. 

You are to imagi&6 yourself 
standing at a point of station op- 
posite to it — ^then make all your 



*' perspective lilies" meet 
In order that 70a may be 
able to understand the way, 
first draw it for you — an< 
shall see me do it Then! 




9kky mm that- 1 hafe driEwn it 
Hft yo% yon a^e-nol to eopynu^ 
uNnvAwi 

Wi No^tfaR^ would not be a 
Hpradieai le^on.^ 

JP; But yoiK' flie to^ place &e 
other dfiminf heioie yim (see 
piviMdiflg p«*eV mA try if you 
can mal» taa aHeiatiim* in> it 
yonneifr 

P. TolrvuigrflHik^ AnetkMc ofe 



fkfm Snmose that you aiet 
ing at the same he^ht- 
opfiosite to tiie watt instead ( 
houses 

Ion, Do you mean witl 
wftll iii front of me? 

Pi, Yes. And with the 
on your left hand* You ma; 
fixi your< pmnt of sight oi 
part of uie hodzontal \xm 
please •*» and rule your lia 
to it. 
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*^ Write injuries in dustj and 
fondnesses in marble J' 

W. That is a curious proverb. 
What does papa mean by " writing 
injuries in dust ?" 

Ion, Oh, you may easily under- 
stand that. It means — *' Don't 
remem^ injuries/' But here comes 
papa. 

P, Good morning) Ion, my love. 
Well, Willie, do you like tms pro- 
T«rb? 

W, Yes, papa, 

P. We shall take part of it at a 
tfinft. I^t us begin with the first 
part—*" WsiiB iM juBuss in dust." 



''What a long time you have 
been coming back I I have been 
here these three days,^ said Regi' 
ncUd to me, when I once returned 
to school after the holidays. 

L, Is that the "Reginald" you 
told us of in the story on Truth, 
papa? 

P. Yes. «*CJome,"saidhe,**and 
have a look at the old house and 
school-room again!" 80 away we 
went up stidrs to look at our large 
old bed-room. ''Yon see,'* siwl 
Reginald, " they have put new 
paper on the walls, and a different 
sort of blind to the window. Now, 
come down stairs." So away we 
went. I looked into the kitchen, 
where the puddings were made, 
into the dining-room, the play- 
room, and stopped to look at the 
large clock in the halL We next 
went round the play-ground, into 
tfie kitchen-garden, And the or- 
Uiard ; then, going all round it, 



we crossed the paddock where the 
two cows were being milked, 
through the little gate, and came 
by the back way into the school- 
room, where we sat down to untie 
my new play-box. 

"Well,'* said Reginald, "thera 
have been a great many chaagesi 
There are five new boys — ^there It 
one conking in at the door now, 
with a frill round his neck. Mr. 
Driver has left, and we have a 
new teacher — ^he is a rather old- 
looking gentleman, with a bald 
head and spectacles — ^I don't know 
his name." 

" And I can tell you something 
else,^' said another boy, who be- 
longed to my class. "Our mas- 
ter's son has come home from 
Grermany. We have not seen lum 
yet, but they say that he is to be a 
teacher in the schooL He is to 
teach tM wrilang, and the 3rd and 
4th classes; and he is to teach 
German to the elder class, instead 
of the German mast^. He is not 
veiTold, only eighteen and a->half: 
and John Elder says he is not old 
enoneh to teach kirn. 

W, Who was John Blderypapiif 

P. Elder was one of the boyS in 
the first class, ^ere were in- that 
class three big boys, taller tium 
any of the others, who called them- 
selves " gentlemen ;" they made us 
look up to tkem, and call them 
" sir." They were the masters dl 
all the others, and indeed they had 
tried to be masters of our old 
teacher, Mr. Driver, ibr they had 
given him so much trouble to keep 
them in order, that I think it wac 
on their aeocamt that he Wi. 
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The next eTening, after we had 
gone to bed, the boys began to talk 
about their new teacher, who was 
to be called " Mr. James." 

**I liked him veiy much," said 
Reginald. ''How good it was of 
him not to say anything about 
that blot in my book ! He just 
scratched it out without showing 
it to his father, and said, ' I^on't 
make any more — they spoil your 
book.' I nerer will inake Any 
more blots." 

But Elder declared that he would 
not obey him. '' Why," said he to 
his two companions, "he is not so 
tall as either of us I How the 
German teacher would wonder, if 
he saw such a little fellow teaching 
us/ Bid you notice how I yexea 
him, when I asked, ' how long he 
had learned German?'" 

"Yes," said his friend, "but 
still he was veiy good tempered ; 
for, what pains he took to explain 
the tenses of that yerbl He was 
yenr good natured, after all." 

As time passed on, Ux. James 
was liked by most of the other 
boTB. He was very kind to Regi- 
nald and me, and often told us 
tales about Germany and other 
countries that he had seen, but still 
the elder boys would not obey him. 
They thought it was a great honour 
to have their own way, and that as 
thej had not submitted to Mr. 
Bnyer, they did not see why they 
should mind so young a teadier. 

W. But, papa, why did he not 
tell his father r— was he not veiy 
▼exed? 

P. No ; he neither told his father 
of their bad conduct, nor seemed 
▼exed. He did something better — 
he foroot it ; until, at last, they 
seemed quite tired of trying to 
tease him. 

" I'll teU ^u what, Elder," said 
his compauon one nijght, "I think I 
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that he gets the best ot it now. It 
is of no use to give him injuries, 
he woiCt take than — or, if he does 
notice them, he won't keep them. 
Only remember how you treated 
him last week, and yet he was just 
as kind as ever the next day." 

"The fact Is, Elder, you can't 
hurt him if you try. I thi^k that 
we had better give it up, and make 
friends with hun." 

Th^ were three very foolish 
boys, ror they did not "give it up." 
Elder even went so far the next 
day as to write three rerses to 
ricUcule him, which were pinned, 
early the next morning, on the 
sdiool-room wall for the boys to 
read. 

It happened, however, by good 
chance, that these verses were 
seen by the master himself who 
was very angry. He declared, thai 
after breakfast he would find out 
the boy who wrote them, and 
would punish him most severely. 

As we were going upstairs to 
the school-room, I saw Elder 
looking very pale, for one of the 
other big boys whispered to him^ 
" What will you do ? Mr. Jamee 
knows that you wrote the paper I" 

As soon as prayers were finished 
the master cried, " Silence!" He 
then held the piece of paper in his 
hand, and, after making some re- 
marks, he said that he insisted. 
upon knowing who had written it^ 
that the boy who had done so was 
too bad a character to remain in 
the school ; and that he should be 
pubUdy whipped and expelled. 

Of course, no one answered; but 
I noticed, as we were waitinjr si- 
lentiy, how Mr. James looked at 
Elder. 

JL Did he not look very angry? 

P. No; he only showed sorrow 
for him : and as for Elder^s eyes^ 
they were looking at his boots. I, 
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«ras glad that he was close under 
tbe master's desk, so that he could 
not see his face. We all held our 
breath for fear — we saw him. 

''Mr. James,*' said his father, 
''have you heen ahle to discover 
ihe writer?" 

«I think, sir," he repUed, "that 
some of us know who he is ; hut, 
If I may ask a favour, sir, I would 
rather not say anything about it. 
I was very sorry to find out who 
it was; but reaUy, sir, he could 
not have meant any harm — ^he 
would not have written such a 
^ling in earnest." 

And so the matter ended. I do 
not know what Elder said to Mr. 
Jmnes ; for we did not see much 
of him all that day. 

''Elder!— Elder!" said his two 
companions to him on the day 
afterwards, "what do you think? 
It is the Queen's birthday. We 
are to say all our lessons by nine 
o'clock; and then we are going 
across the lake and into the woods. 
Such fun! Cricket— fishing— row- 
ing — boil the water in our own 
kettle! — and — ^but you are not 
glad?** 

"Ko; Vm going to stop at 
home I intended yesterday to 
know my German exercise per- 
fectly, <m purpose to please Mr. 
James, I wrote out the most 
difficult part last night ; but early 
tiiis morning the housemaid used 
the paper to light the fire.** 
** Oh, ask him to let you oflf." 
"I daren't — I should be 
athamed." 

" And I'm sure he wouldn't do 
80," said the other ; " he would be 
glad enougb to go without you ; for 
bow you tormented him last time!" 
" Ah, Elder, you'll be beaten to- 
day," said several boys. And so he 
was : he was " beaten" thoroughly. 



When Mr. James heatd Elder's 
story in the class, instead of saying 
to mm that he must take the con* 
sequences of his carelessness, as 
we expected, he only answered"- 
" Well, that was an accident I I 
do not think that mv father will 
let you go until It is finished; but, 
if you will remain with me while 
the other boys get their breakfast, 
we will translate it together." 

We all felt very gla^ and looked 
at Elder, but he ran quickly out of 
the class to fetch something from 
his desk, and we could only see his 
back. I just heard him say some 
woids with a verv broken voice; 
but I forget what it was. 

When Mr. James and Elder 
came down stairs in the middle of 
breakfast, two or three of us no- 
ticed that Elder's eyes were very 
red indeed ; but what we noticed 
most, was the change in Elder him- 
self. All day long— on the lake — ^in 
the woods — he seemed to be wait- 
ing on Mr. James. I never after- 
wards heard a word spoken against 
our " young teacher." We loved 
each other as much as ever, and 
we were a happy schooL 

P. Now, what " lesson" may we 
learn? 

Ion. Learn where to put injuries 
when you get any — ^put them in 
the dust. 

W. In the dust-hole, you should 
say. 

L. And you may learn what 
people will do when they know 
that. They wiU not bring you any, 

P. Yes, and mind tnat you df> 
learn this, all of you. This is the 
way to be without enemies! Peo- 
ple will say, •* Oh, it's of no use tp 
bring him injuries, he will not 
keep them — h^ wbites ^iJic^iqjSB 
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THE CLASS MAMMALS. 

FBINOIPLBB OF GLABSIITCATION 
(ContimieiQ, 

M. Where did we stop in our 
Natural Histoiy last Tuesday? 

W. We were finding out some 
reasons why the Mammals are so 
diiferent from ea^ other. 

Ion. And one reason was — ^be- 
cause thej eat such different food. 

L. Yes, and we found that — ^as 
they have to get it in different 
places, the parte with which they get 
U are different. Some, when thej 
go and get their food hare graspers 
to get it with — some have fins — 
some catch their food with claws 
—others have paws — while others 
have feet, to walk after their prey, 
such as the bear. 

W. Ah, and there are some that 
only have to walk about : — they do 
not seize their food, — so, they have 
"hoofs." 

Ion. They wear shoes you should 
say, because a hoof is a sort of box 
in which the animal's toes are all 
shut up. 

M» But these different parts, 
hoofs — ^feet — paws — claws — &c, 
are only the parts with which they 
caich their food. There are other 
parts relating to their food. 

Let us think about some old 
Lion. Shaggy fellow I — ^while the 
burning sun shines all day, he 
sleeps m the shady woods, but in 
time the evening comes. As the 
sun goes down, the lion wakes up 
to feed. What does he do first? 

W* Shakes himself, I should 
think— 

L. And yawns. 

Ion, Then he goes and gets his 
food. 

Jf. But he must do something 
before he can get it. 

£h Yes, he must find it. 
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W. And something before he 
can find it — ^he must look for it. 

Ion, So he has to search for his 
food, find it, catch it, kill it, and 
ecrfit. 

M. And then — digest it. But 
he must have "organs" for all 
these purposes. So there are 
many parts of the animals relatina 
to their food — the parts with which 
they search and find, catch, eat, 
ana digest it; and as tihey have 
such very different food — 

L. Then, all these parts must 
be different. 

W. And now, mamma, if we 
are to arrange the mammals into 
orders, I think I Imow which parts 
we are to notice. 

The parts with which they 
fina their food. 

The parts with which they 
catch their food, 

The parts with which they 
eat their food, and 

The parts with which they 
digest their food. 

M, Yes. Let us see which are 
these parts. They search, and find 
their food — 

W. With their eyes. 

M. The lion, and many othen 
do, but not all — the Mols under 
the ground, for instance. 

L. It must find the insects by 
smelling and hearing them. The 
dogs hunt for their prey by sn^^<- 
ing — did you never hear of the 
do^ hunting slaves by tracking 
their footsteps? 

W. Yes, I have read about 
bloodhounds; and then the grey- 
hounds, when they are hunting a 
hare, how they are puzzled if they 
get off the scenL So we may sav 
Uiat animals find their food wita 
their senses, by seeing, amellinft 
and hearing? 
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M. And even hy/eelmg, I have 
t^ad somewhere that the Bat, 
when it flutters ahout in the dim 
twilight, can not only hear the 
sonnd in the air made by the 
flying of the insects, but, with its 
delicate wings, can even feel the 
motion in the ,air made by the 
wines of the insects ; and thus, in 
the dark evenings, it finds its prey. 

Jon, Ah, jnst as if we were put m 
a dark room, we should put out 
our hands to feel for the furniture. 

W, Or, just as we search for our 
prey with our hands, when we are 
playing at '* blind man's buff.". 

M. Yes ; we may therefore say, 
Aese Mammals differ in their senses 
wiili which theyfindHieirprey, What 
comes next? 

L, They next hare to catch 
their prey; and, as they have such 
different food, of coarse they do 
uot catch it in the same way; and, 
of course, must have differences in 
the parts for getting it. 

M. True; — as we said before, 
they have graspers, fins, 'v^i^gSy 
claws, paws, feet, and hoo&. T%e 
Doo, who has paws, rtms after the 
animals on the land and catches 
them with his teeth. 

The Cat and the Lion, who 
steal after the animals, and spring 
upon them, catch them with their 
daws. 

TT. Ah, ah I and I know an 
animal who gets his food with his 
nose! — ^puts it in his mouth with 
his nose! Think of God making 
an animal's nose so long that he 
caa curl it round and put it in his 
mouth, and use it like a hand! 
We call his long nose his tnmk. 
If ever you go m the Zoological 
Gardens and give him a piece of 
cake 

M, Or, if yon see the wild ele- 
phant in tiie woods: he collects 
the young branches of the trees 



with his trunk, and gathers them 
up into a large mouthful. So, too, 
the cameleopard has a long neck 
to reach the high branches, and 
a long tongue to twist them into 
his mouth. It would not be so 
pleasant for him to get his food 
with his teeth— yu3t to bite off a 
few leaves at a time. 

W, No, mamma. The cameleo'^ 
pard is like the cow, who uses her 
tongue to twist the long grass into 
her mouth. I have seen cows do 
that. 

M. Very well. So we will say» 
secondly. Mammals differ in ihmr 
Limbs and other parts with tdUcA 
they get thevrfood. What is next? 

X. I suppose we are to think of 
the parts with which they eat their 
food? 

Ion. Well, when the lion has 
found an animal and caught it he 
kills and eats it widi his teefA, I 
suppose? 

M, Yes, that is very likely. I 
don't know any other parts which 
would be so suitable; and here 
we have great differences still— 
the Bat that eats hard shelled m* 
sects, has sharp-pointed teeth. The 
animals that eat hard nuts, and 
other fruits of trees, have rounded 
teeth. 

The Lion has long teeth for 
ripping up the hodies of animals 
and killing them, while the Cow, 
who does not kill other animals, 
has only teeth fit for cropping the 
grass, and flat teeth with which 
she can grind her food into very 
small pieces — so we will say, 
thirdly, Mcmaaals differ in their 
Teeth, loith which they eat their 
food, 

W. And now, fourthly, mamma, 
the part with which lliey digest 
their food — ^that is, the stomach. 
Are their stomachs different? 

M, Yes Teiy» Vegetable food 
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is much harder to digest than 
animal food — so the Cow, for this 
and other reasons, has what we 
may call four stomachs, leading 
from one into another. The Camel, 
that travels in the hot dry deserts, 
haSy besides his four stomachs, a 
bag to keep water in; and the 
Llama, that has to travel in the 
Andes, where it cannot get much 
water, has cells near its stomach 
in which it keeps a supply. On 
the other hand, the Lion, eating 
fiesh, has only a single stomach ; 
and again, there are some monkies 
which have a stomach containing 
twelve or more different sacs. 

So, we may say fourthly, These 
Mammals differ in the Stomachs 
with which they digest th^fiod. 

We shall notice these different 
parts in Mammals very particularly 
as we proceed. 

/or. Because, I suppose, mamma, 
that these are the parts we ave to 
notice when arranging them into 
^ders, 

M, Yes ; these and some other 
parts. We will write them in the 
lesson, so that we may remember 
them. 

Lesson 13. How to diyids thx 
GLASS Mammals ikto Obbers. 



1. We findih(aiheckt8s Mcanmnk 
contains manydifferent animals wMi 
may be arranged in smaller classes: 
caued Orders, 

2. As these animals eat different 
food, toe find some of the greatest 
differences in the parts relating to 
their food, 

3. When, therefore, we with to 
arrange them in their different orders, 
we must notice these parts in parti- 
cular, obserwng — 

Ist, The pdrts with whiiA ihey 
search and find Meo* food — viz,, 
ihdr Senses. 

2ndly, The parts with which iSiey 
get their food— viz,, their Limbs,* et 
cetera, 

Srdly, The parts with which thek 
kill and eat ih^ food — vu., ihar 
Teeth. And • 

Aihly, The parts with which ^of 
digest their food — viz,, the Stomach. 

And when we have observed then 
parts, we must find the Mammals that 
are ctlike in these and in some other 
points — toe must then place them togs' 
ther; and we shall thus arrange o» 
class iiOo SiCB-CLASSES, or Obdebs. 

* Properly the esetrmiltm of tin 
limbs. 



THB SNOW-DROP; 

OB, IBB BBSUBBBCTION OF THX BODT* 

TxLL, if thou canst, how yooder flower 
To life and light has burst its way, 

rhoQgh ten long months beneath the ground 
Its snowy petals torpid lay. 

Then will I teadi thee how a child 
Frran death's long Blnmher ean awaka* 

And, to eternal life renewed, 
His robe of heavenly beanty take. 

While from the dust, eaeh circling year. 
The snowTdrpp U^s its humble nead^ 

3a7i ilbaU I doubt (xod's equal ppwar 
To aaiX ma^^om my lowv 1^^ 
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THE NORMAN KINGDOM. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUXBOB 

(Conduded.") 

P. To-day we will make up our 
'* lesson" on William's reign, and 
learn it. 

L, I will write it, papa. 

Lbbson 11. WILLIAM L 

Began to leiini • . • 1066 
Died 1087 

1. William I. was ihe Duke oj 
Normandy, He chimed the croum 
of England because it had been 
prcm»ed to him (v Edward the 

Confessor, and hy HarcM, 

2. Habold was elected King by 
the English; but WiUiam, being 
assisted by the Pope and the Nof- 
«MZS \aronSy invaded England, hUled 
Hmoldy and was proclaimed ktna. 

8. WiUiamf at Jirst, treated his 
new subjects with kindness; but, 
Jinding mat they would not sidnnit to 
Mm, he subdued them with much cruel 
war and bloodshed. He then divided 
their lands amongst his followers, 
and introduced the feudal sys- 
tem, which brought the people into a 
state of slavery. 

4. This system also gave too much 
power and riches to the king, whose 
income was tek million pounds 
▲-TEAB. During William's reign, 
many attempts were made to over- 
throw him. The conquered Saxons 
rebelled many times; so also did the 
Babons: — Malcolm, Canute, and 
Odo, even his own son Robebt, at- 
tacked him ; but he kept his power 
until his death in the year 1087. 

5. The writing of the Doomsdat 
Book, the establishment of the Cub- 
TEW Bell, and the return of ihe 
Jews to England, were events worthy 
of notice in this reign, 

£. Now, papa, shall we hear 
about William ttnfhs? 



P. No ; I think that with the 
death of WilHam the Conquerolr 
we will stop. We will not have 
any more history until next month. 
You shall have some of Mr. Young's 
Geography of England instead. 

Tell me,— Which of the kings 
we have heard of do you like 
best? 

L, Oh, I like Alfbed best ; be-> 
cause he lived to do good. His 
good laws, and the schools he 
built, show that he must have been 
a good king. 

W, I liked, too, his dividing that 
loaf with the poor man — that was 
like Jesus Chnst. And the man- 
ner in which ho treated the Dane& 
when he conquered them, pleased 
me. 

Ion, Yes ; but I did not like his 
making them become Christians-— 
because you know that he could 
not really make them love Jesus. 
Jesus never tried to make anybody 
follow Him. I daresay He thought 
Alfred was a rather ''officious'' 
disciple. 

Tr. But then, Alfred was a 
Roman Catholic; perhaps that was 
the reason. I know that Catholics 
do m(d» people become Christians. 
Fm sore that none of the apostles 
were Roman Catliolics. What is 
a ''Roman Catholic," papa? 

Ion. I think / know— there's 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans^ 
and 

P. Never mind now, who the 
Roman Catholics are. Which 
king do you like best after Alfred? 

W. I like Canute, papa. It 
was such a good thing for him to 
make those " courtiers look fool- 
ish ; and to put his crown away. 

L. That was not particularly 
good. I like Athelstan better, 
because he treated his enemies 
kindly, as Alfred did ; atfd mode 
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ihaJt good law to encourage com- 
merce. 

Ion. Theiii papa, I liked Ed- 
ward, the son of Alfred. I think 
it was very good of him and his 
sister to take so mnch care of the 
people, and build walls round the 
towns and castles to protect them. 
L. Egbert, too, must have been 
a good king — at least, I think so ; 
because he made all the people 
obey him. At all events, he must 
have been very powerful. 

W, And I liked that chief Ca- 
RACTACus, who was not afraid of 
C^SAH, and made him repent by 
speaking the plain truth to him. 

P. And there were two men 
worth noticing who l^ad much 
power over the people. 

Jon, Yes : Dunstan. He had 
great power in the reigns of Edred, 
JSdwy, Edgar, Edward the Martyr, 
and Kthelred. 

W' And the other was the Earl 
Godwin, who had great power in 
the reign of Hardicanute and Ed- 
ward the Confessor. 

L. But there was a great differ- 
ence between them: one gained 
power by his wickedness, and the 
other by his honesty. 

P. Which do yon like katt of 
all these kings? 

X. I like Ethblrbd least, the 
cowardly man who murdered the 
Danes. 
Ion. I say " Ethelred," papa. 
W, So do I. Ethelred and his 
mother Elfrida — ^they were a very 
bad pair. 

P, Well, we will not stop to 
talk about the bad people. It is a 
good thing for men to have history 
written in books, that they mav 
look back and see other people^s 



characters. And we may thhuc, 
too, how pleasant it is to be one of 
the good people, and for peoptle to 
bless us after we are dead. 

So, dear children, when you 
think of the good people, try to 
copy them. Think! — say to your- 
self, " I have a soul," — " I have a 
mind,"-T-" I will not come into this 
world, and go out again, and do 
nothing — I'll try and do good to the 
world, as Alfred did." Think this 
thought ; and think it every day 
when you get up in the morning, 
"I will ask God to do me good 
with His Spirit, then 111 try to do 
good with mt/ spirit." 

W, But, papa, I shall never be 
a king — ^I cannot do so mach ^iuA 
people will put my name down in 
a history book! 

P, Indeed, Willie, it wUI be pnt 
down in a history book. The nis- 
tpry books written by men are 
very little things ; but there is a 
great history book in heaven, 
written by the Great Almighty. 

He does not forget anythmg. He 
says that actions are just th# same, 
whether they come from children 
or kings, 

3o, once more, dear children, as 
you pass through this world, take 
care of your " history." It is all 
being written now; and perhaps 
you may, one day, read it. Mind, 
then, and let it be a good historv; 
for you will either be called "good," 
or " bad," just as the kings we have 
been talking about. 

Here are three thoughts for yon 
about that history book. 

First, I must be called good or 
bad. 

Secondly, I may be called either* 

Thirdly, Whkh shall I be? 
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Tbubt not youxseli', but, your defects to ImoWf 
Hake use cf every Itiendi of every foe. 
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THE KNIFE AND I'ORK 
(ContmuedJ. 

M. Well, Willie, I hope that you 
kaaw now Aoib to observe and de- 
scribe the knife — so begin; 

W, Yes ; I observe that it has 
tsro parts — the bkede and the handle. 

Ion, And the rioeUy Willie-^ 
three parts. 

L. And th^re is a stcanp on tho 
blade— *' shear steel" — four parts. 

Ion, And the blade has a round 
thick piece at the beginning of it, 
where it is joined to the hiuodle — 
what is that called ? 

M, That is called the tSundder; 
there is another part yet — 

W, Yes ; there is a long piece of 
iron running into the handle. 
, M, That is called the tang, 

W. So that there are six parts 
—the bladcj the handle, the rivets, 
the stamp, the shoulder, and the 
tang. Ahd then we might count 
up Uiie different parts of Sie blade, 
thus — the back, the edge^ the sides^ 
the end, the beginning, and — 

Ion, The middle, you might Mk% 
and then the half- war toward the 
middle ; then you might divide it 
into inches, and call each inch a 
part— th« first inch, the second 
mch, and so on^ 

M* Yes, Ion, but you would 
Only be observing ii% Ungih — ^a pro- 
perty which the knife must have, 
as a matter of course. If you wish 
to make a description of tne knife, 
you must observe those parts which 
belong to a knife in particular — the 
parts which make us call it ** knife.*' 
I think I have told you so before. 

W» I think you did say soj 
mamma. We are to make such an 
account that anybody might be 
able to imagine the knifes if he 
lud never seen it. 
. lom Weill the first six parts 



were peculiar parts; now, let us 
find the peculiar qualities. The 
BLADE first. The blade is Mght 

W, And the blade is sharp, 

L, It is long, also, and thin, 

Ada, And it i&flat. 

W, It is very hard, and smooth^ 
too, and cold, and of a. greyish colour, 

Ada, The edge is straight. 

Ion, Except at the top, Ada, 
there it is curved : and the backj 
too, is straight. We ought to no- 
tice these things to show that it is 
a cTtnner-knife ; for, just look at 
my pocket knife — the large blade 
that I cut slate pencils with. Do 
you see it ? The edge curves for- 
ward, and so does the back ; it is 
quite round-backed, 

Ada, Yes, it is something like a 
poll-parrot's beak. 

L, And here is another quality 
— it will rust in water, 

W, Before we describe the blade, 
if we want to write down its qua* 
lities properly. Til tell you what 
#e should do — arrange them ! — put 
down the qualities that relate to its 
shape first, then those relating to 
its colour and surface. 

Ion. The qualities which describe 
its shape are-^ 
" long," 
" thin," 
« flat," 

^^^xii^i"{atikehackandedge\ 
" curved" (at ike top), and 
« sharp." 

W, You cannot say a " sharp" 
sh^e. 

Ion, But you may say a thin shape. 

W, Yes. 

I<m, Then the word " sharp" 
here^ means, "very thin." The 
men make the front sharp, by 
grinding it down to niake it thin- 
ner, until it is veryj vtry thin; 
so, if you may say a " very thiu** 
shape, you may say '* sharp shape." 
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W. Very welL The other qua- 
lities which we saw, were the qua- 
lities which told us its colour — 

*^ greyish," and 
'^bright." 

Ion, Is bright & colour 9 

L. No, I think that the word 
** bright '* describes the surface of 
the Knife, not the colour. It is 
bright, because its surface Is so 
smooth. 

W, Then that will not do, Lucy; 
" bright** does not describe the sur- 
face; it is the word smooth that 
describes it ; the brightness is the 
effect of the surface. Oh, where 
shall we put the word bright f 

L. I think we will leave it where 
it is. The quality which belongs 
to the surface is " smooiL** What 
do the remaining three qualities 
describe?— "hard," "cold," "will 
rust in water." 

W. Why, hard means that the 
particles are very close together ; 
cold means that they have not 
much heat in them; and rusty, 
that means — that means — ^some- 
thing. So these qualities relate to 
the substance of the knife. Now, 
we have four kinds of qualities — 
qualities relating to the shape; 
qualities relating to the colour; 
qualities relating to the surface ; and 
qualities belongmgto the substance. 

Ion, Now, m try and describe 
the bkde of this knife. ^' It is a 
long, thin, flat piece of steel, curved 
at the top, but with a straight edge at 
the back, and a straight, sharp edge 
in frorJt, It is hard, smooth, cold, 
and will rust in water; and it has a 
gr^ish and bright appearance!* 

m. You need not stop to de- 
scribe the handle. Let us notice 
the uses of the knife. 

W, Oh, the knife is used for 
cutting — that is all, and forscrc^ng, 

L, And for s»reafift*Ro---Jane cuts 
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the bread, and spreads the buitor 
with it. The doctors, too, spread 
their plasters with knives. 

W, And there are many differ- 
ent . sorts of knives. Let us count 
them. 1. Camnor-knife. 3. Dtmier- 
knife. 3. Fnat-koMQ (with a silver 
blade). 

Ibn, And, 4. Poc^^knife — ^like 
this one in my pocket 5. iVn- 
knife. 

M, You have forgotten the 
Pc»er-knife with a blunt edge. 

L, And, 6. The Po/ette-knife, 
which the chemists and painters 
use for spreading with. 

W, And a Butcher's knife. 

Ion, PyAter-knife. 

W, Shoemaker's knife. 

X. And there is a Cheese-knife^ 
which the cheesemongers use for 
cutting cheese — ^it has a straight 
back and a circular edge. 

W, And a curious handle. 

Adou Pve seen a BeardAsjoS^-^ 
people cut off their beards with it 

L, She means a Razor — that js 
really a knife. 

Ion, And I know another, the 
Doctor's knife. The surgeon had a 
knife when he vaccinated baby-^-a 
venr small thin one. 

M, That is called a LanceL 

W, That will make twelve di£R8^ 
ent kinds, mamma ! Please wiUyou 
tell us the history of knives. Wiien 
did men begin to use dinner-knives? 
Or what £d they do before they 
had any knives? 

M, Mankind, it seems, have never 
been without Imives of some kind; 
even boys, the first time they save 
a sixpence, are very proud to buy 
a new knife. Amongst all rude 
people and savages you find knives^ 
daggers, and spears, made som^ 
times of 8hark*8 teeth, or flint, or bone, 
or copper (the Roman knives and 
swords were made of a mixture of 
copper and tin calle4 bnmxti); but 
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in later times, kniyes were made 
of iron, and now of steeL 

The New Zealanders' knives and 
other tools were once made of bone. 

The ancient Egyptians often 
VBcd flint knives. 

At Pompeii, the bnried city, 
swords have been fonnd made of 
hone. 

Bnt in modem days the mann- 
facture of kniyes has been bronght 
to perfection. 

The best English cntlery is made 
at a Yorkshire town caXLedShejffield. 
I know a gentleman who, when he 

Bmtttctis lioiss. 



was at Sheffield, saw a knife only 
an inch long. He was told to open 
some of 4he blades — and by the 
time he had opened all, he tonnd 
that there were seventy, and all 
beautifully finished. He also saw 
a knife with eighteen hundred and 
forty blades ; all of them had hinges 
and springs, and they all closed in 
one handle. 

Bnt the most interesting knife 
I know of, is a curious ancient 
knife, preserved in France; it is 
called ** the musical knife,** for on 
the blade these notes are engraved 
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Qui f nmptari i umot benedicat trinni et anui. Amen. 



The Latin inscription is what we 

call ▲ GHACE BEFOBE MEAT — it 

means, The blessing of the tabk. 
What we are about to take may 
Trinity in Unity bless. 

It is likely that this knife was 
made in the sixteenth centoiy — ^a 
time when almost every one in 
France used to sing. This music 
is only &e bass part of the tune, 
80 tliat there must have been 
perhaps Jive different knives to 
make Ihe music perfect. 

And that must have been a 
pleasant thing, I think — to have 
God's praises engraved on the very 
knife used for cutting- the food he 
bad given them. 

Tmnkl When it was time to 
''say grace,*' each person at the 
table would take up his knife, and 
sing to God. That was a very 
pleasant way to bedn. 

We will now make the lesson. 

Le$9on 12. The Knife and 

FOBK. 

K.ADinneb-Enifb is a sharp 



instnimenif consisting of a hamUe 
and a blade. 

The Blade is a hng^ thin, flat 
piece of steel, curved at the top, but 
with a straight edge at the baac, and 
a straight, sharp edge in front It is 
hard, smooth, cold, and wiU rust 
in water; and it has a greyish and 
bright appearaince. It is fastened 
to the handle by a hr^ piece of iron 
called a tang. 

The Handle is formed general^ 
of wood or bone. 

2. Knives are used for cutting^ 
scraping, and spreading. 

3. There are many sorts of knives, 
such as the carving-knife, dinner- 
knife, fruit-knife, pocket-knife, penr 
knife, paper-knife, butcher* s-'knife, 
oyster-knife, shoemaker's - kmfe, 
cheese-knife, razor, and lancet. 

4. Knives have been made of 
shari^s teeth, flint, bone, copper, 
bronze, iron, and lastly, steel— ^ 
with which metal they are brought to 
the highest perfection, especituly at 
Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 
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THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

SKETCH OF GEOLOGY. 

P, Last week we finished the 
history of the Secondary Rocks — 
the beginning of the sixth day — 
when the creeping things, the giant 
reptiles, were the masters of the 
earth. 

W, And the last rocks von spoke 
of were the Chalk Rocks, which 
make such great hills in the south 
of England, and such tall clifis at 
Dover and Hastings. 

P, These chalk deposits were in 
some places of inmiense thickness. 
To-day we shall talk of the next 
set of rocks — the Tertiary Rocks. 

Jen, What does that mean, 
papa? 

W, Why, that means third set. 

Primary means first set ; 

Secondary means secondary set ; 
and 

Tertiary means third set. 

P, In the sixth day the tertiary 
rocks, and the soils above them, 
were formed. At this time the 
earth most have been in a very 
rough state. I told you how it was 
all hot bumiug matter at first, and 
had taken all this long time to 
cool. The fire imdemeath, too, 
had begun to be quiet, but it left 
the marks of its work. There 
were not only the high mountains 
which it had raised up, but between 
the mountains there were great 
holes ; you may call them " val- 
leys," if you like, or "basins." 

These hollow basins were famous 
places for the water to make new 
rocks in, and in these basins the 
tertiary rocks were formed. 

Ion, And that was a veiy good 
thing, because they filled them up, 
and made the earth smoother. 
^ P. Yes ; and therefore the ter- 
tiary rocks are not spread over so 
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wide a surface; they are on^ 
found here and there in basins. 

At the south of England, near 
the river Thames, there is a great 
basin full of tertiarv rocks, and oa 
these rocks is built a large and 
spltfidid city, called Londoiu 

Did you ever hear of it ? 

£. Oh, y^ pa{ia. 

P. So this basin is called tls 
London Jxmn, Pasis, too, is sitoi- 
ated on a basin, which is called 
the Par*$ basm, 

I have brought you some of the 
strata found in these basins. Here 
is a piece of the first great layer. 
Take it in your hand. 

L. How soft it is ! Is it cl^, 
papa ? 

P. Yes. 

L. But I have never seen such 
blue clay before, and I can easily 
make it into any shape. See I 

W, So it is plastic. We learned 
that word in our lesson on clay. I 
shall call it the stratum of blm 
plastic clay. 

P. That is its name. Here is a 
piece of one of the nett strata m 
these basins. 

L. This is quite white, like chaUk, 

P. And here is a yellow piece, 
and here is a grey piece. This 
stratum is formed principally of 
lime, just as chalk is ; but we do 
not call it chalk, for it is rather 
difi^erent. 

Ion. What is it called, papa ? 

P. It is called gypsum. Gieal 
quantities of it are found in the 
Paris basin ; so it is sometimes 
called "plaster of Paris." 

W. Oh, I know what that is; ft 
is the stufi^ they use to make images 
with. What is above the plorter 
of Paris? 

P. There are several layers; iiiA 
principal is a layer of rock, whidl 
seems to be maae of Utde gnoBi 
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3(£ sand sticking toge&er. It is 
called sandstone. 

Ion. So that the principal layers 
of tertiary rocks are— the blue 
plastic clay, plaster of Paris, and 
sandstone. Pray what is above 
these, papa? Fourthly rocks? 

P. No ; after the tertiary strata 
we are very near the surface of the 
earth. It seems that soon after 
these rocks had been formed, there 
were many great deluges. Very 
violent deluges, too, they seem to 
have been. The rushing waters 
seem to have broken off great 
masses of rocks from the moun- 
tains, and even to have washed 
away great parts of the mountains 
themselves. These deluges must 
have been very violent ; they 
knocked these pieces of rock to- 
gether for a very long time, and 
rolled them backwards and for- 
wards until they were quite 
rounded. 

After the waters had passed 
away they left a sediment of clay 
fiill of these large 8tones,*which we 
now call boulders. 

W. Ah, I remember I You told 
;is about those boulders in one of 
our old lessons. 

P. So I did. And above the 
boulders is a layer of smaller 
stones — perhaps the chips which 
were broken off when the boulders 
were being rounded. There are 
some pits of this layer in the fields 
very near us. They are called 
gravel-pits. 

Ion. To be sure— gravel is full 
of kittle stones. 

P. This layer of gravel and 
sand was not formed by the sea — 
bnt was washed down from the 
earth by the rivers. 

L. Tyhat are the names of these 
two stn 'a? 

P. It s hardly right to call them 
0tnita, a they are not spread over 



the earth in regular layers. W« 
call them accumulations. 

The accumulati(Hi of clay and 
boulders formed by the ^ea we 
call Diluvium — and, 

The accumulation of gravel, and 
sand — mud, and other odd things, 
washed down by the rivers is called 
Alluvium. 

Then, above the alluvium is the 
soil on the very surface — this you 
may remember consists chiefly of 
clay, flint, and lime, with decayed 
vegetable and animal substances. 
It is called veaetable soil. 

W. Hurrah, papal And now 
we have reached the surface again. 
I am so glad, for I can breathe 
much better — we have been such a 
long time poking underneath the 
ground. 

Ion. But the rocks were a much 
longer time in being formed, Willie. 

P. Indeed they were. Oh, how 
long, none but the Great Maker 
can tell. From the time when the 
burning '* mass of matter'' began 
to cool, to the time when it was 
cold enough for man to live upon, 
immense periods passed away, too 
vast for us to reckon. To form 
the Primary, Secondary, Tertiary 
rocks, and the "accumulations," 
must have (X)st perhaps Tnany hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. 

L. And now, papa, that yon 
have told us about the minerals^ 
will you describe to us some of the 
vegetables and animals that lived 
then? # 

P. Not to-day. "We might stop 
to talk of many more things, but 
there will not be time. Here is a 
rough drawing for you of some of 
the strata m their proper order. I 
must, however, remind yon once 
more, that although they are found 
placed in this order, they do not lie 
above one another so regularly; 
some of l^e strata lie obliquely, 
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and Kime—I tbink I esid so before 
— tra almoat perpendicular. Thej 
■eem to have been BhakeQ by the 
file into ftll manner of Dositiona. I 
hope that ;ou maul 



their names, and will havi 
good sense to learn them cue 
Next week, if vob know 
properly, wa will talk aboi: 
Tegetablea and animaU. 
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r&AXmCAIj BXBSCIBBi. 

p. Here are two drawings, which 
I liaye made on piux><>se to afford 
yon some good pramoal exerciaes. 
If you will take psiins, you may 
thus make use of the principles you 
hare learned. Therefore — 

First, Copy these drawings. 

Secondly, Make drawings from 
the things themadoet^ in the same 
positions. 



Thirdly, Draw the ohjects in dif- 
ferent positions. Gro and stand by 
the side of the doorway, so that the 
framework of the door may be " in 
perspectiye," and the door itself 
opposite to your eye — then draw it. 
Again, — stand exactly opposite to 
the middle of the bed, so that each 
end may be at the same distance 
from your eye, and that the lines of 
both ends may incline to a point of 
sight, instead of a Tanishing point* 
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MONDAY. Moral Leflson. 



*< Write injuries in dust, and 
kindnesses in marble" 

P. Now for the second part of 
our proverb — " Wbitb Ksro- 

in»8BB m MARBLE." 

I>o you know Mr. Maitland, 
who sometimes walks with me to 
the City in the morning? 

L, Yes, papa; and Mr. Cross 
too, who wears a white hat. 

W, I should like always to walk 
with Mr. Maitland, because he 
looks so happy : — poor Mr. Cross 
is always miserable. 

P. I do not enjoy Mr. Cross's 
company. I asked him once why 
he always seemed so unhappy. 

"Why, sir," he said, "you 
know my fiiend Mr. Ganeall— he 
acted very unfairly to me yester- 
day. Oh, it was very unfair 1" — 
"Ah, sir," he said to me, shaking 
his head after I had heard the 
history, "ah, sir, I shall never 
fcrget it. No! it ynil always be on 
my mind." 

I found, too, that there were 
many more things " on his mind." 
His next-door neighbour had of- 
fended him by not being polite; 
and he told me of five or six more 
friends who had vexed him — some 
of them a long time ago. Very 
often now I hear of some fresn 
injury which he has received — he 
is sure to remember it, and the 
old injuries also; so that these 
injuries, when he thinks of them, 
seem almost as bad as they were 
at first. They hurt him yeiy 
much. 

W, Oh, how silly, to let them 
bart him after so long a time! 



He should haye written them in 
the dust. 

P. But Mr. Maitland and I 
have many a merry waJk to town, 
and you would like to hear him 
talk. 

L, Why, papa ? 

P. Because he has something 
good to say of eveiy one. Yon 
should notice how he begins to 
talk of anybody — "Do you re- 
member Wilson, who set that 
poor man up in business?" — "Do 
vou remember James Grood, who 
nelped me to do my sums, and 
was punished for it?" — "Don't 
you know that clerk of mine, who 
speaks German so well?" — and I 
think, really, that he hardly re- 
members anything about people 
but their aooa actions. 

"I'll teU you, sir," he said to me 
one day, " I'll tell you, sir, what 
God sends us friends for— -just in 
the same way that he sends 
flowers for the bees, that they may 
get the pleasantness out of them. 
Whenever I get a new friend, 
I soon find out one good thing 
to remember him by ; and then, 
when he does me another kind- 
ness, that makes two good things 
to remember. Again, if he says 
kind words to any other person, I 
remember them. So you see what 
I do with all my friends : I gather 
from them pleasant thoughts for 
my mind. Thus they make my 
mind happy." 

Ion. Ah, he writes their kind- 
nesses in marble ! 

P. And what a difference be- 
tween the two men! One savei 
up in his mind all the kindnesses 
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he gets, and the other sares up all 
the injuries he receives. 

Ion, Then, papa, one reason 
Itrhy we should write kindnesses in 
marble is, because they make us 
feel more happjr. 

P. Yes, that is one reason. Let 
us find another. When I was a 
boy, I used to read in my " Sand- 
ford and Merton" a tale about a 
lion, which I will tell yon, if I can 
remember iL 

In some distant countiy where 
lions live, a poor slave who had 
been treated badl^, ran away from 
his master. Hidmg himself, and 
wandering about in the thick 
forests, his flesh torn by the thorns 
and brambles, and being worn 
out, hungry, and faint for want of 
food, he reached a cave, where he 
thought he would go to sleep and 
die. 

He had not lain very long, 
before he heard a groaning noise, 
succeeded by a dreadful roar; and, 
starting up to escape, he saw com- 
ing towards him a great lion. 
W, And then, he ran away? 

P. He could not, for the lion 
Was close to him ; but he observed 
that the beast came with a gentle 
pace, and seemed disposed to be 
friendly. He looked at the slave 
In a beseeching manner, and, eveiy 
DOW and then, making a sad gri- 
mace, he roared out "Oh!" and 
held up one of his paws, as if to 
demand assistance. 

The slave, whose name was An- 
drocles, was naturally courageous; 
lie ventured to examine his paw, 
and finding it to be much swollen 
1>ecause of a laige thorn in it, he 
extracted it for him. He thus 
gave great gladness to the lion, 
who showed his gratitude in many 
ways, and even kept Androcles 
alive by bringing him food to eat 
lefeiy oay. 
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Some months after this, in a 
great city near this forest, there 
was to be held a dreadful spec- 
tacle. A slave, who had run away 
from his master, was sentenced to 
be torn in pieces by a furious lion, 
who had been kept several days 
without food to rendfv himverf 
hungry. 

The day came, and thousands 
of cruel spectator! wer^ fathered 
round an open space, in the midst 
of which stood tiie one poor man 
who was to be killed. Presently 
a dreadful yell was heard, whici 
struck the people with horror, and 
a monstrous lion mshed out of a 
den with erected mane, flaming 
eyes, and jaws like an open sepul- 
chre. The people looked on with 
mournful silence, but how did the? 
wonder to see that the lion, instead 
of eating the slave, looked up in 
his face, licked his hands, and 
crouched at his feet like a dog. 

The slave was Androcles! and 
the lion was his old friend. The 
lion could have eafen him, for he 
was hungry; and yet he could not, 
for he was too grateful — he had 
written his kindness in marble. 

Ion. Ah, that was very good; 
and that shows another reason for 
remembering kindness. 

First, The kindnesses give vt 
pleasant thoughts; and 

Secondly, Tha/ teach us to fed 
kind to others, 

P, True, Ion ; and thirdly. They 
also teach others to be kinds for 
when Androcles told his story to 
the people, the governor of the 
town, who was present, thought^ 
" Well, if a lion can spare his life^ 
I can too — ^I will be kind." He 
did what the lion taught him : he 
gave Androcles his life and liberty, 
and gave him his dear ftiend to 
be his companion for the rest of 
his days. 
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MAMMALS. 

OBDBB 1. TWO-HANDED AHDUXS. 

(Bnnana.) 

M. We may proceed to-day to 
divide the class Mammals mto 
orden. We will have a lesson on 
one animal in each order. Here 
is the old list of Mammals.* 
Which of them do you think is the 
most important ? 

Ion. Mankind, mamma. They 
should be placed in the first order. 

L, And papa is the most im- 
portant person in that order — ^he 
18 at the nead of all mankind, and 
of all the Mammals ; so, may we 
make a lesson about Aim i 

M. Yes ; for he is not only at 
the head of the Mammals, but of 
all animals and vegetables in the 
jdngdom. But how will you begin 
your lesson ? 

W, We will first find out what 
it is that makes him a man; I 
mean, you know, what makes him 
BO different from the other Mam* 
mals that we know he is a man. 

L. That is a vulgar expression, 
WiUle, to say, "I mean you know ;" 
because perhaps we dia not know 
what you meant. 

W. Never mind. And when 
we examine him, we are to notice, 

1st, His SENSES, with which he 
finds his food ; 

2nd, His livbs, with which he 
gets his food ; 

drd. His TEETH, with which he 
eats his food ; and, 

4th, He will tell us about his 
stomachy with which he digests his 
food. • 

Pma. Ohl 

W, Then, may we make a lesson 
about you, papa? 

P. Yes, if you think I am one of 
mankind. 
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W. Thank you ; then we wiB 
begin with your senses. How do 
you find your food, sir? 

P. Sometimes by the sense of 
hearing, I hear the breakfast bell 

come m. 

Sometimes, by the sense of smell, 
especially at dinner-time. I often 
smell it in the kitchen. 

W. Oh, but this seems all non- 
sense. I don't think that we are 
going right. 

M. No. You and your papa 
have taken the lesson in jovs 
own hands, and you certainly 
seem to want some assistance. 

We said that, in dividing these 
Mammals into erders, we should 
notice prindpaUy the difference in 
their senses, limbs, teeth, and sto- 
mach. Why ? 

L. Because these parts relate to 
their food. 

M, And why notice parts relat- 
ing to their food ? 

L, Because they are the most 
important to these animals; they 
seem to live to eat. 

M, Then, now you may see why 
you have been making mistakes*; 
your papa does not live to eat; he 
only eats that he may be kept 
alive, and he lives for a mudi 
higher purpose. The animals that 
live for so low a purpose as eating, 
are called the lower animals, while 
mankind are a higher race of 
beings. 

X. Yes, there is a great differ- 
ence; mankind have minds, and 
can think. 

Ion, And we have immortal spi- 
rits, too, souls that cannot die. 
That is a much greater difference 
than the differences in parts rela- 
ting to our food. 

li. That is true ; then, as these 
distinctions relating to the mind 
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are most' important w6 thU begin 
iHth fhem first. 

The distinctions relating to yota 
papa's mind we will call mental 
snsTTNcnovs, and the distinctions 
relating to his body we will call 
PHYSICAL DiSTiNCTiows. Snppose 
that you ask papa to talk to yon 
about his mental distinctions. 

P. Very well. Do you know what 
mamma means by aistinctionsf 

W. Yes, papa ; an account of the 
things which you have, and the 
lower animals hare not. These 
things make such a difference in 
you, that they distinguish you from 
them; so when we give an account 
of them, we are said to make dis- 
tmcHons. 

P. There is a difference between 
your dog Fan and me. Listen — 

Fan has never heard what is the 
meaning of the word burglar, and 
she does not know the value of all 
the silver spoons, knives, and forks, 
teapot, mugs, and other things 
which your mamma has locked up 
In that cupboard; but she takes 
great care of them, and watches 
all night when we sleep. She 
would bark furiously in the night 
time if a man were in the front 
garden, and would fly at his throat 
while I came down stairs with my 
gun. But there is a great difference 
between Fan and me all this time, 
for Fan makes all this barking, and 
cannot tell why she does it. You 
know that I brought her in my 
pocket from the country when she 
was a puppy, and she has never 
seen a thief; so, as she could not 
have any reason for barking at the 
man, what made her do it? 

L. We don't know, papa. 

P. I will tell yon. It was a 
eertain feeling in her, a knowledge 
that the man had no business there, 
though she could not tell why. 
Xhat feeling she never leetmed m 
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our back garden. It was placed m 
her by God, aaad it is called 

INSTIKOT. 

W. How curious! — God made 
her to take care of the house, and 
then gave her the instinct to bark. 
That instinct is like a quality—^ 
barking quality. 

P. It is not more curious than 
many other things — she was never 
tcmgnt to eat. When she was a 
puppv, and you gave her some 
bread and mUk, she felt hungry^ 
and she began to eat. When she 
saw the man in the front garden, 
she felt angry, and began to 
bark. 

L. And I suppose she did not 
know why she was hungry any 
more than why she was angry. 

P. No. The feeting hunger, that 
made her eat, was an instinct, and 
the feeling anger, that made her 
bark, was also an imiinct 

But when I came down stain 
with my gun to look after the buF- 
glar, the case was very different : 
I had a reason for doing so. I 
knew that the man was a bad 
character, and that if I let him 
enter the house the efiect would be 
that he would steal the plate. 

W, We did learn to notice efifecti 
the other day. 

P. Yes ; you learned to do so 
before then, Willie — ^you have been 
noticing effects ever since you cotdd 
speak. This power of noticing 
causes and effects is called Beaaon, 
and when I said to myself the effect 
of that fellow's coming will be the 
loss of my plate, I was reasoning 
about it. So I act|d not from in- 
stinct, but from reason. 

Ion, Ah, that was a great difi^ 
ence. Fan did not know why she 
attacked the burglar — she acted 
from INSTINCT. You did know 
why you attacked the bmn^ap— 
you acted from bbason. 
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MAMMAL& 

OBl>BR 1. TWO-HAKDED AimiALS. 

(^Bimana,') 

P, As we are not to have any 
more History this year-^to-day we 
will talk again about "Reason" 
and "Instinct." 

When an animal acts quite from 
instinct without being helped by 
reason, it may make mistakes. For 
instance, before Ion was bom, 
and when you were quite a baby, 
Willie, we' had a very large yard 
dog— of the mastiff breed he was. 
Once he awoke us at half-past one 
in the morning, by making a deep 
and fierce barking, and when we 
looked out of the window, we saw 
him in the moon-light on the 
gravel path, pawing the ground, 
putting his nose close to the earth, 
and growling angrily — ^but when 
I went down stairs, I found that 
he was barking at a poUeeman who 
had come with his lantern to see 
if the house were quite safe. 

M. That dog was as bad as 
another Mammal called the beaver. 
Beavers have an instinct which 
makes them build their own houses 
at a certain time of the year. If 
you keep a tame beaver in the 
house, when that certain time 
aiTives, its Instinct makes it build. 
It cannot see any trees in doors — 
it does not know why — ^so it collects 
together whatever articles it can 
find — the bootjack, stool, broom, 
boots, wash-hand basin, &c., in order 
to build a house with them. 

L. That must be instinct guid- 
ing him ; I & sure he cannot 
have any reawn for doing so. 

Ion, A bird, too, builds its nest 
every year — according to the same 
pattern, using twigs, moss, wool, 
nay, &c. And I suppose that if 
yon asked her why ^ose things 



were the best for the purpose, she 
would not know. 

Lk No, she has never thought 
about it She just goes on a» hor 
instinct guides her, and " the nest 
of a swsdlow in the year 1850, is 
not any better than those that were 
built under the roof of Noah's 
ark." 

P. Yes. And this shows us 
something else about instinct — 
^u cannot improve it, Whatev^ 
God causes the animals to do by 
instinct, is done so perfectly, thiut 
it does not need alteration— 
although the animals do not know 
much about it. 

W, Then, after all, it is God 
who performs the actions so per- 
fectly. You see, He makes the 
animals do it, all the time, — so that 
a bird's-nest is really God's work. 

Ion, I see how it is — when a bird 
builds her nest, she is something like 
my pen — ^it writ^ well because I 
make it do so— for the pen does not 
know anything about it. But does 
not reason make us do things per« 
fectly? 

P, Let us see. When man 
builds his nest, at first he makes a 
plain wigwam with branches of 
trees — then a clay hut — then a 
whitewashed cottage — then a brick 
house — then men learn to build 
large stone mansions and palaces. 

W, Ah, he keeps on improving, 
until he does the thing perfectly, 
but I 'suppose that he would not 
learn to do right all at once. 

P, No. M^ has to get exp^ 
rience before he can do anything 
properly. Only the great God has 
enough experience to make things 
perfect at once. Instinct is per- 
fect^ but man's reason is imperfect. 

Which woidd you father have 
in you to make you act ? 

L, I would rather have reaaoa 
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stil], papa — ^becanse then* I know 
what I am about. I would not 
act like Ion's pen. 

W. Yes ; all the actions that we 
make are our own, 

P. Ah I that is very true, in- 
deed, Willie I Its a very solemn 
truth 1 Indeed, our actions are 
** our own." If we do wrong, we 
cannot say, "We did it from in- 
ttinct,"oT " God made us do it ;'* — 
60 remember ! that as we know why 
we act, we shall have to give an ac- 
count to God. We are not only rea- 
lonable, but ^'accountable'^beings ; 



— our Maker will question us aBoiit 
all our actions, and will say tr^ 
did you do so and so ? This we 
will talk about soon. 

As we proceed, we shall also find 
that even mankind perform many 
actions from instinct; while Utt 
lower animals, again, hare some 
degree of reason. 

Now let us write down our first 
mental distinction — 

Ut, Man may be tUsttagukhtd 
from the lower animals,' because he 
acts principaUy from a power •'•- 
him called Ebasoh. 
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^ TO A BEE. 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee I 
When abroad I took my early way, 

Before the cow from her resting-plaM 

Had risen up and left her trace 
On the meadow with dew so grey, 

I saw thee, thou busy, busy beel 

Thou wert alive, thou busy, busy bee ; 

Whda the crowd in their sleep were dead) 
Thou wert abroad In the freshest hour, 
When the sweetest odour comes from the flower; 

Man will not learn to leave his bed, 
And be wise and copy thee, thou busy, busy bee I 

Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee I 

After the fall of the clstus flower; 
When the evening primrose was ready to buntj 
I heard thee last, as I saw thee first ; 

In the silence of the evening hour, 
I heard thee, thou busy, busy bee t 

Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Late and early at employ ; 
Btm on thy golden stores intend, 
Tli^summer in heaping and hoarding is fSfjnX 

What thy winter will never enjoy ; 
Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy bee I 

Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee ! e 

What is the end of thy toil ; 
When the latest flowers of the ivy are gone^ 
And all thy work for the year is done, 

Thy master eomos for the spoil ; — 
Woe then for thee, thou busyi busy bee t 
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THE PLATE, AND BREAK- 
FAST-CUP. 

If, The next object for a lesson 
will be the plate. I think we will 
take your papa's Ireakfaat'cup at 
the same time, and will then com- 
pare them. How do jou compare 
objects? 

Jon. By looking at them, to see 
in what mej are alike. 

W. And to see also in what 
ih^ differ. 

M, Very well; then compare 
the plate and the tea-cnp — ^tell me 
if they are at all alike. 

W. Yes; they are both crockery^ 
ware. 

Ion, And they both have a 
pattern — the^ are ''patterned." 

M. That IS not the right word, 
Ion. Ton should say '*they are 
figured," 

Jon, Yes, they are fiaured, and 
they both hare a stand to stand 
upon — around stand — ^tom them 
upside down and yon will see. 

L. That is riffht ; and they both 
haye a round ei^e— look at the top 
of the cup and the edge of the plate. 

M. You had better say a circular 

W, Yes ; because any one might 
think it was round, Uke your head, 
and that is " spherical." 

Ion, " Globular," you might say; 
for people call "globular" or 
** spherical" things round, and they 
call " circular" things round,- 

L. I will tell you a great many 
more things in which they are 
alike. They are both of a white 
and blue colouf, hard, smooth, cold, 
bright, brittle, pulverable, inanimate, 
inodorous, and tasteless. There! 

W, And now you haye left out 
something — they are both usefitL 

L. Yes! 

Ion. And something else^they 
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are both ^2acce4 and water caflsol 
penetrate through them — ^they are 
vnpenefyr€U>le, 

L, Now, let us see why they 
differ, 

W. They difier in shape ; the 
cup is a half sphere, it is deep, or 
hoUow — ^I should thmk that that is 
the proper word to use. 

M. The proper word for such a 
shape as the mside of the cup is 
concave, I will explain this word 
to you another day. 

ion. Yes, WiUie; if you said 
" hollow," any one might think it 
was like jrour pop-gun — that is 
hollow. 

L. Then, here is the first differ- 
ence — the cup is concave, and the 
plate IS flat. 

Ion. pTot quite flat ; because, if 
you notice this part outside where 
you put the salt, it is higher than 
the broad flat piece where you put 
your meat. 

Ada, That piece is called the rinu 

L, Then tnat makes a second 
difference: the plate has a Hm^ 
and the cup has not ; but, if you 
look at the cup again, it has some- 
thing which you do not flnd in the 
plate. 

W. Yes, it has a handle. Are 
there any more differences^ 
mamma? 

M, Yes, I think we might find 
several others; but perhaps you 
have mentioned sufficient. 

W, Now, I will compare the two. 

The Platb and (Ae Breakfast- 
cup are alike, because they both are 
made of crocJcery-ware — are figured 
— have a drcular stand — a circular 
edge — and are of a white and bbie 
colour ; they are both hard, smooth, 
cold, bright, britUe, pulverabk, nunii- 
nutte, inodorous, and tasteless ; tk^ 
are both glazed, tn^penetrablsj and 
useful 
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They difier, beeaine — 



The Cup is con- 
cave, and has 
a handle. 



The Plate is 
flat, and has 
a rim. 



Ion, Of course. The plate re- 
quires a rim because it is flat. 

W, And the cup does not need 
a rim, becauM it is concave. 

L, And here is something else. 
The cup is all the better for the 
handle, because it is concare. 

Now, mamma, may we hare the 
history of the cup and plate ? 

Ion, Is there anything interesting 
in their history, mamma? 

M. To be sure there is. Yon 
cannot take up anything on the 
table without finding something 
interiesting relating to it ; for do 
you not remember my telling you 
that man is always malung tm- 
provements. Why is that? 

L, You said it was because his 
*' reason" is not perfect ; he has to 
find out things, and get experience. 

M, So, whenever we look at 
any object which man has made, 
this is the way that it becomes in- 
teresting. Think to yourself — 
"Men have been in this worid 
about eight thousand years — and 
all this time they have been making 
improvements — so it is not likely 
that they made such good plates 
as this one at the beginning." 

W. I see what we are to dp, 
mamma,— think'about the " olden 
times;" they must have had very 
difiei'ent plates at different times, 
and have kept on making them 
better and better. 

Ion, So we are to ask ourselves 
this — "What sort of plates had 
mankind in the flrst thousand 
years? — ^what sort of plates in the 
second thousand years? — what sort 
of plates in the Owrd thousand?" 
— and so on. Perhaps at fiiBt tliey 
had no plates at all. 

M, Yes, that '.% the way to 
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make a history; but I am 
that I cannot go so far back m 
that. Well I let nie see what I can 
tell youi 

I can tell yon, first, that nearly 
all mankind have, naturally, the 
habit of observing ; and that as 
clay is a part of the earth, thej 
would soon observe the quality yon 
noticed in your Physical Gtogra- 
phy lesson. 

L, Do you mean the quality 
plastic, mamma? 

M, Yes. They would notice that 
day, when it was moist, could 
easily be moulded. The sun would 
help them to find, 2ndly, that if 
exposed to heat, the articles they 
moulded would become hard; and 
"experience" would teach th^n, 
Srdly) that when hardened^ these 
things were very durable, and 
made good vessels, &c. 

These things could not escape 
their notice long, especially as they 
would want sudi articles ; so it is 
very likely that articles resembling 
cups and plates were made in the 
vsry earliest ages. The manufac- 
ture of such articles is called tiw 
Pottery Manufacture. 

Ion, Did Adam have a cup? 

Ada, And a saucer? 

M, That I cannot tell yon. The 
Bible does not say. I cannot say 
anything of the pottery before the 
flood. I can only begin with the 
EoTPTiANS, one of the most an- 
cient nations. It is known that 
long before the time of Joseph, f he 
Egyptians had pottery manufac- 
tures — and used a wheel to make 
their vessels upon, ^milar to that 
which we use now. You may find 
the words "potter's wheel" and 
"pottery" in many parts of the 
Bible. 

There are in Eastern lands the 
ruins of an ancient city called 
Thebes^ 9si^ in the tombs there am 
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vepiesentatioiiis of all the processes 
of making "crockeiy-ware.*' Oq 
these tomhB jou may see pictoies 
of men mixing the clay, shaping 
U, haimg it, and polishing the 
vessels. The rich people of £<gypt 
had not only drinkmg-caps made 
of glazed potteiy, but of luurd stone, 
alabaster, ^ass, ivoEy, bone, porce- 
laia (or ukina, as yon edl it), 
bronze, silver, and gold. 

After th^ Egjrptiaas we find that 
the Gbbbks were distinguished for 
their pottcar. They learned much 
£rom the Egyptians, but as they 
had far better taste, they made 
great improTements — the next 
time you go the British Museum, 
you may see a beautiful Grecian 
vase called the "Portland Vase." 

After the Greeks the most cele- 
Inrated pottery makers were the 
]BiBUBCANB, a people famous in 
Itdiy, before the Bomaas. 

Then came the BoMikVS. Be- 
mains of Boman pottery have been 
^onnd in neariy all the countries 
which they conquered and lived in* 
in England, especially, people have 
4ug up old Boman cups, vases, 
urns, lamps, wine-vessels, and dif- 
ferent pots and pans. Let me 
read you a curious extract from 
Hr. Knight's Pictorial OaUery of 
Arts:^ 

** In sinking pits for vaiious pur- 
poses, remains of Roman potteries 
have oocasionaUy been disooveied 
there at a eomsiaerable depth below 
the surface. GoTemor Pownall re« 
laJtM that in his time (1778) the men 



employed in ilshlnff at the baek of 
Margate Sands, in the Queen's Chfet^ 
nel, frequently drew up in their nijtil 
some coarse and rudely-formed earthen 
vessels; and that it was oommon to 
find such pans in the cottages of these 
fishermen. li was for some time be- 
lieved that a Boman trading->veaBeI, 
freighted with pottexy, had been 
wreoked he^ ; buton more particularly 
examining the spot,, called by th^ 
fishermen pudding-pan ^aad, some 
Boman brinks were also discoTered, 
cemented together, so as to prove that 
they had formed part of some build- 
ing. Further reaeazohes showed that 
in Ptolemy's second book of Geo- 
graphy, an island was designated as 
existing in the immediate ridnity. 
Such pans as were recovered in a 
sound state were of eoarse matonals 
and rude workmanship— many having 
very neatly impressed upon them the 
name oi Attilianus ; but fragments of 
a finer and more fragile description of 
pottery were likewise brought to the 
surface; and little doubt remains that 
during the time of the Roman ascen- 
dancy in England, a pottery was 
established here upon an island whieh 
has long sinee disappeared, and that 
the person whose name has been thus 
singularly preserved was engs^^ in 
its management." 

The people ofPsBu and Mexico 
have aiso made good specimens of 
pottery, but the most famous peo- 
ple of all are the Chinese, whose 
** porcelain" we will talk about 
next week. 

W, But are you not going tell 
ua mamma how crockeiyware is 
made? 

M. Not to-day— next week. 



€k> to the bee I and thence bring home 
(Worth all the treasures of her comb) 

An antidote against rash strife ; 
She, when her angry fliffht she wings, 
But once, and at her periL stmgf ; 

But gathers honey—aU heri^e. 
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THE TRAVELLER THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

DuBHAH (Concluded), 

YOBKSHIBB. 

Mt deab Children, — 
I did not tell you, in my last let- 
ter, the name of the town where I 
rested. It is called Stooktov. 
Before I left there I made these 
notes, which I send for joa to 
commit to memory. 

DURHAM. 

(Shape) — The shape of Durham 
i something 4ike that of a vine 
eaf, 

(Boondaries) — It is hounded on 
the north by Northumberland; on 
the soath by Yorkshire; on the 
east by the North Sea ; and on the 
west by Cumberland. 

(Soil) — Very muehoftkiseounty 
belongs to the Bishop of Durham, 
The soil is noted for its mustard. 

(Rivers) — The principal river is 
the WsjkB. The county is divided 
from Northumberland by the 
Ttkb, and from Yorkshire by the 
Tbb8. 

(Capital)— 7^0 capital is Dub- 
BAJC, situated on the Wear, It is 
so called from the two Saxon 
words dun, a hUlf and holme, an 
island. It is noted for its ancient 
cathedral, with its rich bishopric, 
its university, and its beautiful 

Sosition. In the neighbourhood is 
Feyille's Cross, where Queen 
PhUippa defeated David king of 
Scotland, and made him prisoner. 
The other large towns are — 
GAnssBBAD, noted for its grind' 
stones; South Shields, with a 
trade in coals ; Subderland, with 
a shipbuHding trade ; and Stogk- 
TOB on the Tees, noted for its 
manufacture qf rope and sail- 
doth. 
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Old Sol was hard at work wfaea 
I left Durham for Yorkshire. Ixh 
deed, he ought to work head on 
the Yorkshire coast, especially in 
November time, to keep folks 
alive. Oh I how the wind blew 
from that Northern Sea! No sooner 
had our quiet friend above cheered 
the trees with his rosy light, and 
made the Yorkshire fields and hills 
look fresh and glad, and had 
wanned the air, and made me feel 
comfortable in his good-natured 
way, when, whew I and across the 
sea came a gust of firesh wind^ 
which sent the warm air to the 
right about, and with its damp 
salt breath, made poor Peg and I 
all dammy and cold. 

Clammy and cold I yes, and I 
think that those winds know each 
other, and make coldrblooded con- 
spiracies against poor travdlers on 
the Yorkshire coast; for other 
winds quickly followed — frantie 
fellows nom far-away places — and 
they beat about in such a mannoTi 
that though old Sol was veir 
steady and determined, yet I think 
that they had tiie best of it. 

And I am sure that Peg thou^ 
so. She seemed to say to herself 
''The sooner we get away from 
this the better; so, 111 not stop 
until we reach Whitby, and get 
some dinner." Dinner I dinner 1 
that was Peg's watchword, and 
away she went. I think that when 
the winds saw us, they must have 
given us up, for they had no 
chance of catching her. 

" Yorkshire," that was my woid. 
I am going to see Yorkshire. 

W. He had begun hj feeling it. 

I thought to myself I nave often 
wanted to see this county. lU 
take out my pocket atlas, and no- 
tice its size. I had heard that it it 
the largest county in En^^aod^ 
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but really I did not expect to find 
it was so very large. Why, dear 
i^ildren, if you measure from the 
flonth-east comer, ^temhead, to 
^e north'west comer, it is a dis- 
tance of 124 miles; indeed, it 
OGcnpies one-ninth of the whole 
qpace in England. 

/on. What is one-ninth? 

W, Ah I yon have not leamed 
** fractions" yet. One-ninth means 
one of the parts you would mark 
out, if you divided England into 
aine pieces all of the same size. 

L. Yes, when you cut anything 
into nine parts, mose parts must 
Ibe called ninths, 

I saw, too, in my map, that 
TosKsuiRB is houni^ed on the 
noflA by Durham ; on the south by 
four counties ; on the east by the 
Korth Sea; and on tilie west by 
Westmoreland and Lancashire. 

Mind, dear children, that you 
get ifour map, to notice the bound- 
aries, and learn them. / was 
learning them, and indeed had 
Uamed them ; I knew the names 
0^ ^ the four counties,*' and was 
going to look for the •* etymology*' 
of York, when Peg looked up to 
tell me— ** Here's Whitbyl" and 

Skve a loud neigh, a sort of a 
ugh, as much to say, ** It womt 
so much amiss — did it in two hours 
and five minutes — ^I deserves an 
extra feed of com." 

W, Well, / think that she de- 
served it, and she ought to have 
had it too. 

Whitby is a seaport town. The 
ziyer Est runs through it, dividing 
it so that the two parts are con- 
nected by a draw-bridge. This 
draw-bridge is built so as to lUlow 
riiips to pass. I had noticed the 
cliffs on the shore as I was coming, 
but I was more surprised to see 
tiiat the church here was built on 
the top of a cliff. I could just see 
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it, and the ruins of Whitby Abbey, 
from the* window of the inn wheif 
we stopped. 

"I* think m go and see that 
church," I said to the landlord. 

"I'don't think ee will, sir." 

"Why not?" 

" 'Cause of the steps, sir. It be 
hard work ; there be 190 siom stepa 
to it." 

"Oh I -—then, FU remain here; 
but really it looks curious on so 
high a cliff; and that old ruin, too^ 
the abbey! 

"Ees, sir, it be 240 feet aboy« 
the sea." 

' I asked the landlord some ques- 
tions before going to bed, and I 
found that Whitby was once famous 
for shipbuilding, more so than it is 
now. He told me, too, that near, 
here a celebrated man was bom, 
who sailed round the world twice. 
His name was Captain Cook. 

The next morning Peg started 
for Scarborough, It was still veiy 
windy, and I noticed more cliffs — 
some higher than those at the north 
of Whitby. Indeed there were 
cUffs and rocks along nearly the 
whole of the coast of Yorkshire. 
I was just looking at one place, 
where the water mns far into thQ 
land (such a place, yon know, is 
called a hay\ when I say^r a man 
with a little girl. 

** Oood morning, friend !" I said, 
" what is the name of this bay ?" 

^^ Robin Hood bay, sir; it be a 
dangerous place." 

"Why is it called BMn Hood 
bay?" 

" I do'ant know, rtr." 

"Thank you. Good morning." 

I soon aner met an old market 
woman ; so I asked her, " Why do 
they call that bay which I nave 
passed BMn Hood bay?" 

" I don't know, sir." 

"Oh I Good morning, ma'anu" 
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Well, I thought I should like to 
know; so, just then, I saw two 
great boys— almost men — agoing up 
a pathway on one of the lulls, ^and 
J cidled out to them to stop. 

"Halloa, you boys I Hoy! Stop, 
I want you ! I'll give you a shil- 
ling if you can teU me why that 
bay is called Robin Hood hay?" 

"Whar-a— at,zur?" 

" If you will tell me why that 
place is called Robin Hood bay, 
hi give you a shilling." 

But, on dear I — ^they opened their 
eyes very wide, and one of them 
^nning, grunted,^' Eee-ee-e I" and, 
as he looked up at me, he whispered 
to himself, " Yew be a rumm un* — 
yew are!" 

And so, dear children, I could 
not find out; and I don't know 
now, why the place is so called. 
Peg, too, was much annoyed at 
this, and impatient: perhaps she 
felt her old enemy, Hie toindf 
coming, for she would not stop. 
After pawing the ground, away 
she went toward the south with- 
out being told; and, as the old 
winds behind tried again to catch 
her, and seemed, from the distance, 
to sing in her ears " Make haste 1" 
she trotted on hastily, until we 
reached Scarborough — a distance 
of seventeen miles. 

Peg^ I suppose, did not like the 
Yorkshire coast — ^for she did not 
wish to stop here, and would hardly 
eat her dinner. 

" What is this place noted for?** 
I said to the ostler. *^ You seem 
to have many visitors." 

"Ees, sir; they come here to 
bathe in the sea, and to take the 
mineral waters for medicine. Look 
yonder, sir, and you'll see what our 
trade is. Look at all them fishing 
smacks I and look at the shipping, 
sir. There's where our trade lie. 

" And I'll show e'e, sir, if you 
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look further, why our port is so 
large. Look, sir, at that 'ere bi^h 
piece of cliff which stretches far 
out in the sea, and then bends 
round in such a curious manner. 
That is a famous place to shelter 
the ships t When me stormy winds 
do blow, and when ships be very 
often driven 'gainst them rocks and 
smashed — then's the time for them 
to put in here, and * drop anchor* 
on this side of the cliff, which do 
shelter them, poor things! We 
call that ere place the harbour, sir." 

« Ah," I said, « it is a good thing 
that you have a harbour here— 
there is one also at Whitby. Grood 
morning." 

As we went onwards, I stopped 
Peg, and looked back at Scarbo- 
rough on its rocky height; and! 
made this note to myself in my own 
mind : — 

ScABBOBOUOH is a large seapotif 
on an eminence. It is noted for its 
harbour and shipping, also, for its 
sea-bathing and mineral waters^ 

We went on until late in the 
afternoon, and then stopped to look 
at a beautiful bright range of chalk 
cliffs. They had a most brilliant 
white appearance, standing up ia 
the dark sea to the height of 300 
feet, and stretching out nearly six 
miles. 

Ion, Ah, they formed a promonr 
tory. You know that it says in our 
ffeoffraphy book — " a high piece of 
land stretching far out into the sea 
is called a promontory." 

L, Yes. Look at it, here is the 
promontory on the map, it is called 
Flamborough Head. Let us hear 
what the letter says. 

This beautiful promontory is 
called Flambobough Head. li 
is surmounted by a lighthouse with 
a revolving light, which can be seen 
from a ship at nearly thirty miles 
distance. ^This ligh*:house isveiy 
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necessary and important, for in the 
thirty-six fears before the year in 
'which it was bnilt, there were no 
less than a hundred and seoentg-f our 
wrecks in the neighboorhood. It 
is thought that the name Flam' 
borough is derived from the prac- 
tice in ancient times of placing a 
flaming torch on it, in dark nights, 
to warn the ships fiv>m danger. 

There is another promontory at 
the south of Yorkshire in the yery 
comer of it, it is called l^vmkeaa, 
I did not visit it, bnt you may see 
where it is, if you look on your 
map. 

W, Yes. Here it is, with rather 
a curly shape— it forms a tail to the 
county. It is Yorkshire's curly tail. 

As I was riding about near the 
coast, I saw two men filling a 
ieart with sea-weed from the beach. 
There had been ten formers' carts 
there during the day, and I found 
that whenever there has been any 
strong wind, or storm, the farmers' 
men collect the sea-weed (which 
they call wreds) and use it as a 
manure. It makes excellent soil 
for tumips; 

We rested at the village of Flam- 
borough for the night, and on the 
third day we started across the 
country, to visit a large town called 
Hull. 

We now travelled very gently 
and lazily towards the south— jog- 
ging along at ease — stopping here 
and there to notice a field of beans, 
or buckwheat, besides the potato- 
fields, and the fields of carrots, 
and Swedish turnips, which are 
grown for the cattle and sheep in 
the winter. 

So it happened, that what with 
mtidng -the Dutch-looking cattle 



on the marshes, and the sheep in 
the rich pasture-lands, I had for- 
gotten all about Hull, when just 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, as 
I was in a brown study, imagining 
oueer thoughts, Peg neighed as § 
she had just seen an old friend, and 
I felt a glow of warm light coming 
in my face. 

We hadsuddenly turned a comer 
of the road, and, oh, it was a plea- 
sant thing, for it had been a grey 
day all along (you know what gr^ 
(iay5 are? -~ those days when the 
sky is all one sober colour, and 
the morning and afternoon are 
all the same, and even boys and 
girls have sober steady thoughts). 
It was a pleasant thing, I said, 
just in the darkening of the day, 
when the thick November air came 
round about with its dampness, and 
made all distant things look sha- 
dowy and krge, — &en, it was 
pleasant to see one's old firiend 
iSb/ again. 

Yes, after he had been away all 
day, there he was before me, with 
■^a large red face, looking very hot, 
and tired, and angiy, as though he 
had been toiling like a slave in 
some &r away place, or had been 
trying all day to get through the 
thick clouds. 

There was old Sol, far away, 
behind a crowd of masts and 
sails, and ropes of ships; and 
the thick forest of masts, wbich, in 
the dimness, looked like slim 
giants ; and the river Humber be^ 
yond ; and the salt-water breeze $ 
and the smell of tobacco and tar ; 
and the men with shiny hats and 
shaggy coats ; all seemed to say to 
me— "Here you are, sir— here's 
Hull!" 



Bt ignoranoe is erime inereased; 

Tlioie most aasume who know the IcMfc— gAT. 
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THE TRAVIXXiER THROUGH 
laflGLAND. 

TOItllLSHUUB. 

Deab Chiij>sen,'^ 

Waiter I 

Yes, sir. 

Tell the ostler, when |ie rubs 
down my horse, to look at her 
fore leg-— the left one; for she 
sprained it a few weeks a^, and 
Iin alraid it Is rather we«k. 

Yes, sir. 

AndUr^hese, waUtr, stop. 

Ves, «r, 

jjet me hvre something io eat 
iw soon aa jqu oaa ; and teH the 
jBoots to luring me my slippers. 
' Yes, sir. • 

And so, dear children, when 
^Waitfif* had pulled down the 
l^inds, and left Uie rocnn, I turned 
jjpLj fape rou;(id lo the fit«, put one 
pf piy feet on each hob, poked up 
^9 gazing conls, and thought to 
myself, '* How comfortable it is to 
rit and rest in the ooffee-room of 
fin inn, after riding all day !" 

^' WhosQ statue is that which I 
^yr in the street ?** I asked the 
Ufaiter, when he returned. 

" The statue of Wilberforcef «ir : 
1)6 w^ the Member of Parliament 
for this town.* 

<:* Ah, jindeed ; he was a great 
phUanthropist.^ 

*^ Don't know uaiything about 
tiiiat, mi but he was a very good 
m^. You lusow, 9ir, the time 
when the English people had 
slayeS) and nobodv i^ou^t Uiere 
WW any harm in siav^. WeH^^ 

^^ Yes, I know all ahMt Wilber^ 
force,** I said; apd, dear children, 
I would #top to write vou his his- 
tory, buj your papa will tell it to 
Tou, if you have not heard it 
before. 

In the course of the erenlng I 

■;• '51. •- i» . • I,; ■■•i ■■>'.-- ■» ;• 
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met with some menr Yorkaltim 
gentlemen £rom Leeds. One of 
them had come to HuD to see 
about some doth which was to 
be expcHrted. 

" So you want to hear about the 
soiVof Yorkshire, sir, do ye?** he 
said to me. 

*' Yes,** I said, "• and ihe hisl<»7 
of any remarkable ptaees on th^ 
mirfact,** 

"Very w^U. I ha-we Mved w 
these parts for nearly losty-^T^ 
years; and you shaU j^ear s# iha| 
I know. The whole coimty, sir, 
has three great diyisions called 
^Ridings/ 

^'The eastero side of Joiksbiif 
is Teiy cold, and rocky near shore, 
but in some parts there are saany 
cattle, and sheep.*' 

^ I have been traYeOiiig along 
those parts for these three day^,- 
saidl. 

"^ Then, I daresa^you havelo«md 
out that yoursell^ sir. }$ow, tf yon 
will get out your map^ sir, I wiQ 
show you someUiing. You see thb 
river which rises (or begins) at the 
north. It flows, you see, through the 
middle of the connty into the river 
Humber.** 

"• Yes, I see it ; \% is ei^d thf 

** And you may notice, sir, thsf 
where it falls into the Humher 
there is the mouth of another river 
called the TreRt, Well, sir, if yon 
and your horse were to start at the 
* source' of the Ouse, and trave* 
along Uie banks of that ^yer and 
the Trent, yon tronld travel throngl^ 
a very greiftt and exten^ve vaUey, 
the lar^st in England. 

*' This valley contains very fextile 
land, with rich com-sjSields, and pns; 
ture, and fields of blue flax, most 
beautiful to see. 

^' Bo much '^r the middle and 
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tke east of Yorkshire— but on the 
frestem side— there, sir, you will 
see a hiUj district again. Beantiful 
lines of grey and blue hills rising 
one above another until they join the 
clouds ; rich hills in front clothed 
-with thick yerdui*e; and then pas- 
ture-land, and rivers, with cattle 
and sheep in the foreground. The 
monks, in the olden times, delighted 
in these parts, for you find here and 
there the splendid old abbeys with 
long rows of arches, and tall Grothic 
windows. You would like, sir, to 
see Bolton Abbey, Rivaulx Abbey, 
land Eirkstall Abbey, where you 
may hear the story of * Mary the 
maid of the inn.' 

" Just let me trouble you to look 
at your map once more. Here 
you see, on the western boundary, 
IS the northern range of mountains. 
!Do you observe how they continue 
from Nothumberland running be- 
tween Yorkshire and Lancashire? 

"They end here, sir — at Derby- 
shire — with a tall mountain called 
* the Peak.' This range is sometimes 
called the backbone of England, 

" It will take too much time," he 
said, "to describe all the soil of 
Yorkshire. You had better, sir — 
for I see you are making notes 
— put it down in this way. In the 
east there is rocky and marshy soil. 

" In the middle there is a fertile 
valley with com and flax. 

" Id. the west there is grand and 
romantic sceneiy^ with ruins of old 
abb^. 

"You had better also mention 
the rivers now, for if you look at 
your map—" 

" Yes, I have just been noticing," 
I said. "Here is the fine, broad 
river HuiCBER at the south; the 
large river Ouse flows into it, and 
several other rivers, which are also 
large, are tributaries to this one." 

Ion, What is a tribtUaryf 



W. I can tell you. It is a river 
that pays tribute to another one. 
You know how all the nations once 
paid tribute to the great nation — 
the Romans, Well, just so the 
rivers pay tribute with their waters 
to the ffreat water — the sea. The 
sea is the father of waters. 

Ion, Ah, of course, the rivers 
must flow somewhere. 

"Thus, the Humbeb has one 
large tributary called the Ouse, 
whue the Ouse, also, has six lai^ 
tributaries: Ist, it receives the 
waters of the Nid; 2ndly, the 
waters of theWhar/e; Srdly, the 
Derwent; 4thly, the Ai/re and the 
Calder; and, 5thly, the Don, 

"On the map, sir," said my 
Yorkshire Mend, "they look like 
the veins of a great leaf. Suppose 
Yorkshire to be the leaf; the num- 
ber and the Ouse are the mid-rib, 
and their tributaries are the veins, 
spreading all over the coimty. 
Then, many little streams flow 
into tibem, just like the very small 
veins. 

" Thank you," I said. " Now that 
we have talked of the soil of York- 
shire, and of the rivers, wiU you 
tell me of some of the remarkable 
places on the surface; but, dear 
me, what is the time by yout 
watch, sir? " 

" Why, it is half-past nine." 

"Ana here comes the waiter. 
Waiter!" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Supper, please, as soon as pos* 
sible." 

" Waiter r said my Mend, after 
supper. 

"Yes, sir." 

" A glass of brandy and water, 
and a couple of cigars. Do yoti 
smoke, sir?" 

"Thank you, no," I said; and I 
was going to tell him that smoking 
and drinking biAndy and water 
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were not proper thingps for a zpan 
to dp, wHen t thought— "Ko, I 
want to hear about we surface of 
Yorkshire I* 

**Ahr* exejauned he, as we 
tamed round to the fire agai% 
" those ^n^s were strange fellows, 
some of them ; we have had niany 
bad kings, as well as good ones. I 
Wonder what the old stones in 
England would testify if they could 
telltales.' 

' " Not a very great distance from 
my towa^ Leeds, there is old Pon- 
t^ract Cakfte — Fomfret Castle, as 
it is called. 

There are some sad tales hang- 
ing about those walls. I have 
i:ead how one weak king, Biohajid 
jt., was shttt ifp there? for a long 
time, by his cotisin Henry IV., 
who hftd taken away his crown.; 
i^d because he would not die, he 
caused him to he kiUed with a pok- 
dxe. Oh, hortibtel and that was 
done by a hing, too I 

" And then, again, there was a 
good man called Earl Rivers. He 
was taken to this castle and he- 
heculedy at a few hours' notice. 
5^his was done by the wretched 
King iRiCHABP ni., just because 
fie wanted to commit more mur- 
der. He wished to murder the 
y6ung-:Prince!E:dward and his bro- 
ther, so as to become king himself, 
ftnd he therefore first MUed the 
EarlBivetk, that he might not pre- 
rent his wickedness. 

"If you look at the map, sir, and 
notide the West BJidikg again, 
you will see not only Pontejfact 
Castle, brit Wd^^jfleld Green and 
Towton; then, above them— just 
here, sir — near the capital, is a 
place called !2^arsto^ Mocr, 

V At ToWton arid Wakefield were 
Ibught the' most bloody battles in 
the I ork mi Lancaster wax8^ which 
you read of ai history. These 
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places were dyed with the blood 9i 
ilnglishmen ; fathers slew their own 
sons, brothers slew brothers, and 
Englishmen slew Englishmen by 
thousands, so that those places 
were dyed with English blood. 

"And you know why they did 
an this? 

^' Just because there was a dif- 
ference in their opinions. This 
was the accident that happened to 
them. One-half of the people 
had *judmients* which tola them 
that such a person ought to be 
king; and the other half, when 
they exercised their judgments, 
could not think in the same way. 
They thought that some one else 
ought to be king; and so, tiiey 
thought they must kill the others." 

"And that is What they called 
'reasoning,*" I said. "You may 
read, sir, in * FLEA8ANTPAaE8,'thiU 
' man is a superior animcdy because 
he acts principally from reason, 
instead or instinct.* " 

" WeH, sir, the Editor of those 
*Fleasant Pages ' may write what 
he likes, but Pm not obliged to 
believe it. What ! when man does a 
thing which most of the lower am- 
malis would be ashamed to do ! But 
let me go on, sir ; it is getting 
late. 

"At M^rston Moor, there was 
another great battle 'between the 
army of King Charles /. and his 
parliament. 

""Michmond Castle^ too, was— 
hiccup — ^hic — ." 

The fact is, dear children, my 
worthy friend had been drinking 
brandy and water all this time, 
which has ^ven him the hiccup, 
and made him rather sleepy. The 
fire, too, had made me* feel sleepy. 
The candles, too, wero burning 
with long wicks ; so we bid each 
other " Uood night,** and went to 
bed. — Good NightI H. ¥• 
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OBDBBl. TWO-HANDED AKDCALS. 

(Bimaneu) 

M. Papa was telling us last 
week of the mental distinctions 
between him and the lower anf- 
mals. The first is — 

L, That he acts principally from 
Reason, mamma. 

M. That is right. Now, ask 
papa to tell you something else. 

P. It was once a rery common 
Idea that reason belongs only to 
maO) and not to the lower ani- 
inals; but ^ it has since been ob- 
served that this is a mistake. 

Many animals can reason ; they 
can notice effects, as you did in 
our Object lesson on Coffee,t and 
clan remember them, eyen better 
than children. 

1 have read of an elephant who 
had a deep abscess in his back, 
which was so bad that the Indians 
were obliged to send for a surgeon 
to cut it open. When the surgeon 
camci the beast knelt down with 
his keeper standing at his head, 
aind seemed quite conscious that the 
operation was for his good, for he 
never flinched, but merely uttered 
a few low suppressed groans. 
The Indians were so confident 
that he would behave as he did, 
that they never thought of tying 

him. 
Your uncle's Newfoundland dog. 
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• Two Natural Histoiy lessons are 
nven this week', that the history of 
ibe ohler Bimana may efid in the fitst 
Yolome. 

♦ Page 158. 



" Hector,** goes out with himi for » 
walk ever}'^ week-day — but, when 
Sunday comes, and the bells ring, 
he looks out from his kennel-T- 
— ^he sees your uncle put on his 
gloves and hat, but never attempts 
to follow him. He will not even 
come if you tiy to persuade him-^ 
so sure is he that it is Sunday. 

W. But when the bells ring oB 
the week-day, papa? 

P, He does not attend to thei^. 
So you see that he must know the 
Sunday, not only by the sound of 
the bells, but by counting the days. 
The bells will sometimes ring three 
times in the week. 

I have read also of two dogs 
who could play at dominoes ; and 
I have heard of a horse, who. 
when his drunken master fell o^ 
lay^ down beside him, until help 
arrived— but would not allow him to 
be placed on his back a^ain. 

Ion. Ah, he had reasoned thai 
while he was tipsy, he could not 
sit steadily. _^ 

P. An elephant in Exetejf 
'Change, was once endeavouring tO 
reach a potato with his trunk, but 
was unable. He then reasoned 
with himself, and gafve the potato! 
such a hard puff, that it struck 
against the wall, and rebounded 
close to the bars of his cage. 

Again, — a swallow built its n^at 
near to some slate quarrieis i][ll 
Wales; but was much disturbed by" 
the noise of the explosions mad^ to 
break off the large masses of siat^. 
It noticed that before each ^^plo- 
sionf a bell was tutij^ to wa^' ^e 
wtorlitii^h, s6' in' time it leaf^'e^ to 
fly away directly this happetted-^ 
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for it had reasoned that an explo- 
sion wonld be sure to follow. This 
was notieed, and was often shown 
to visitors hj ringing the bell when 
there was to be no explosion. At 
last this trick was discovered by 
the bird, and then it would not 
leave its nest until it saw that the 
ringing of the bell was followed by 
the moving away of the workmen. 

But the most reasonable animal 
that I have seen, is the dog belong- 
ing to the gentleman next door. 
Yon may take him miles away 
from home, yet he will return by 
himself. We have been several 
times to the railway at Vauxhall 
lately, and have left the doe to ^o 
home by himself. This dog, m 
order to save trouble, has actually 
learned to return alone by steam- 
boat. How he must reason to 
know which boat is going to Lon- 
don! He always chooses ^ right 
boat, and takes care not to land, 
nntU he reaches BlackfriarsBridze. 

W, Does he never go into ue 
wrong boat, papa ? 

P. Never. 

X. But how can he tell that a 
boat is going to London and not to 
CSielsea ? He must know the head 
of die boat from the stem. 

P. No doubt ; he reasons with 
himself^ for you see that he knows 
which is the nearest bridge to stop 
at 

I could teU you a great many 
more cases to show how the lower 
animals reason. The power of 
reasoning is, to some extent, found 
In most of the vertebrated animals 
—the Mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes — but not in the lower 
sub-kingdoms. 

Again, mankind perform many 
actions from instinct. When they 
are little babies, they act almost 
entirely from instinct ; but as they 
grow up, this power of reasoning 
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becomes very much stronger, so toat 
man is called a superior anmud. 

L, But will you tell me, papa, 
how much reason a lower animal 
may have? 

jP. I cannot say exactly — ^but 
few of them, I should think, have 
much more than Ada has, or any 
other little child. 

W. I should like yon, papa, to 
tell us Whatman's reasoning powon 
are — ^will you, please? 

P. I win just allude to them for 
9^0ttT~but there is not time to give 
you much more tha^ their namea 
X ou must have them explained to 
you fully another time. 

The mind of man has not only 
reasoning powers, but other powea 
which he uses every day. Hear 
how I used my mind the other 
day when I bought a new hat! 

The hatter brought me a hat 
marked 17s. 6d. 

I took it in my hand — ^nsed my 
sense of sight to look at the ontsid^ 
the inside, its colour, its^^ossiness^ 
and its shape, until at last my 
mind knew all about it*— 

W, Yes. One of your senses— 
your eyes — told all this to your 
mind. 

P. And when my mind had 
used that sense so as to know all 
about the hat, it g^ned what if 
called a perc^tion of it. 

Theperceptlon I had of the hat 
did not make me like it. Now, 
my mind had had a perception two 
days before of a friend's hat which 
had been bought at the same sh(». 

So I stopped a minute. I recoi* 
lected my perception of the gentle- 
man's hat; and I brought it before 
my mind's eye, that I mieht see it 
again, and describe it to the hatter. 
My mind was then making a coa- 

C€paOn* 

Ion, Yes, a conception of that 
gentleman's hat ; and, papa, when 
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jov h&d kept that peneption of it 
for more iJian two days, or re- 
membered it, as we saj, jou 
used another power, called the 
memory. 

P. That is another power. So 
that 1 had then used mj powers 
of perception, memoiy, and con- 
ception. And now, instead of 
s&ying anything to the hatter 
-al>ont this gentleman's hat, I began 
to look bom at the conception in 
my mind, and the new hat — ^think- 
ing first of one and then the other, 
to see whether thej were much 
alike. Thos I was exercising my 
power of comparisotL 

When I had compared them 
carefully, I then called on another 
power of my mind to come and 
decide which really was the better 
hat. This power .is called the 

Ion. Ah, that is because it 
judged, I suppose. 

jr. True; and my judgment had 
just told me that it was not a good 
hat, when the hatter said, " Here, 
sir — here is a new kind of hat ; it 
i» made of doth— it is a Fabis 

JUATl" 

L. And did your mind get a 
pwceptdon of that? 

P. res — ^but then I wanted to 
know how I would appear in a 
cloth hat ; but as I had nerer seen 
Bayirelf in such a hat — had never 
had any perception of myself with 
.that hat on — ^I could not make any 
'fuch conception of myself. 

W. What did you do, papa ? 

P. Wh^, I exerdsed anoth^ 
ipower of my mind — I pictured 
4&yself going along the streets with 
a doth hat — ^made an image of 
snyseitf in Jay mind} such as it had 
never been before. Th^ power 
which fomoa images in our minds 
of things whi^ we have not seen 
%eforey is called ImagimtiaiL 

HH 



I did not like the image of my* 
self and the cloth hat, so I said to 
the man, ''No, I will take the 
other one." 

W, Then you used six parts of 
your mind in buying that hat. The 
power of forming a perception^-a 
conception — the memoiy — com- 
parison—judgment — and the imr 
agination. 

P. Ah, and when I left the shop 
I exercised another power, for i 
reasoned with mysdf, and stud, 
''Articles which are marked cheeqf 
are generallv common and dear. 
The hat I have just bought was 
marked checq) — ^therefore X think 
that it is dear.** 

Ion, I see, papa, you found out 
a "reason'* for thinking it was 
dear. That shows that you were 
reasoning. 

P. Yes, and I then said this to 
myself " The hats which I saw are 
cheap and common; I think that all 
the hats in the shop are common." 
When I was thus making a rule 
about the hats in general, my min^ 
was gmera^zing. But there is no 
more time to talk about these 
powers of your mind. It would 
cost us two lessons moretoe^^plain 
them all properly. We will just 
write out their names, and perha,p8 
one day you will understand theia 
better. 

W. I will make the list, papa. 
The mind of man has powers for 
Percbivwo, 
CoNCEivnro, 
Eemembebiho Onemorg), 
Iaiagining, 

CoMPARXNa, 
JUDOIKO, 

Reasokii^, and 
Gekbbalizinq. 
;Have the lower Miimals any of 
these powers? 

p. Yes, mo<|t Qf ihesi, although 
jfliey are not so perfect. But aom^ 
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animals can remember better than 
mankind. 

L, I have read, papa, of a gen- 
tleman who lost his way in a 
strange place, where he had not 
been for twelve years, so he threw 
the reins on the back of his horse, 
who had travelled with him in that 
Toad before, and the horse remem- 
bered every step of the way. 

P. And if yon think of the first 
(acnlty mentioned in the list-- /)er- 
ceiving, you will find that many of 
the lower animals are more clever 
than man in perceiving. We talked 
of the dogs being able to track 
other animals, by perceiving the 
scent of their footsteps. When the 
hunters in Switzerland try to catch 
the chamois, they dare not travel 
the direction in which the wind 
blows, for the animals would in- 
stantly smell them. 

£r. And the white bear, papa. I 
have heard that if sailors leave* on 
the ice any hot walrus which they 
may have been cooking, he can smell 
it at the distance of mirt^ miles.* 

P. They can also perceive sounds 
with more exactness. In our old 
school at Islington, we had a dog 
called "Punch," whose kennel was 
behind the trees, at some distance 
from the front gate. In the dark 
winter nights, when any stranger 
came in at the gate, if he walked 
three or four steps up the passage. 
Punch would bark ; but whenever 
/ entered, he was silent. 

W, 1 suppose that he knew you 
by the sound of your footsteps. 

P. Yes, and what a wonderful 
ear he must have had, when he 
was such a long way off, to tell the 
exact difference between my foot- 
steps and the stranger's. 

The truth is, that Punch and 
many otiier animals have more 
perfect senses than mankind. Many 
of them can see, hear, and feA 



better; therefore they hare greater 
power of perceiving. 

L. Now, let us think of the next 
power. Can they conceive ? 

P. No, I think not. I think 
they have very little, perhaps not 
any, power of conceiving, of ima- 
gining, or of generalizing. 

Ion. But they can compare and 
judge a little. If you ^ive puss a 
piece of bread or a piece of meat 
— or a basin of milk and a basin of 
water — she will soon judge. 

W. Now, papa, please let me 
make a list of the differences be- 
tween man and the lower animals. 
I will write out his mental dis- 
tinctions. 

Man is above the lower aniTnalw^ 
because he has a much greater 
power of thinking or reasoning. 

He has not always a greater 
power of perceiving or remember' 
ing, but he has more power of 
Conceiving, 
Imagining, 
Comparmg. 
Judging, and 
Generalizing ; 
he also h^ Language, which is a 
more perfect power of speech than 
that of the animals. 

P. Yes, Willie, this is all veiy 
good ; but we have left- out the 
greatest distinction, after idl. He 
has these higher powers, hecause he 
wants tkem. These lower animals 
are only formed for this lower 
world, out man belongs to two 
worlds! There's a difference for 
you! the end of his existence ia 
this world is only just the begin- 
ning of his life — a being who is 
going to a higher world must have 
higher powers. 

Think, Willie, jou are one of 
mankind. You are not a body«> 
an animal — ^you are an immorUd 
soul! When your body dies, pjep- 
haps you will linger a utde whiles 
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and watch li as it is shat np in the 
grave. Very gladly, .perhaps, you 
will do that ; and then, with the 
«* ministenng spirits** who wait for 
you, you will fly to meet "Our 
Father," who first*sent you here. 

W. And will send for me. 

P. Yes. And He will say to you 
< — ^"1 gave you all these powers, 
and placed you above these ani- 
mals, that you might serve me. I 
made you only *a little lower than 
the angels,' that you might live 
up here and love me, as they 
do." 

Perhaps He will remind you 
— "An animal can perceive the 
grass in the fields, mountains, 
rivers, the warm sun, and the sky; 
but he cannot reason, or know that 
there must be a God to have made 
him.** 

"^An animal cannot read my 
Word, nor love Jesus Christ. But 
thou, immortal soul I hast greater 
powers. -They were given to thee 
in that world to exercise, that they 
might grow and be prepared for 
use in this world.** 

So, Willie, as the great God will 
certainly talk to you one day, would 
you like to hear what He says to 
vounow? He says, "Come, /way 
to me ; ask me, and ye shall even 
receive my Spirit. My Spirit shall 
breathe on all your powers, and 
ye shall have a spiritual mind: 

"A PBRCEPTION, which shall per- 
eeive my glory in all good things: 



" A CONC2CPTION, SO as to put all 
thy perceptions before thy mind, 
and conceive something of tny won- 
drous greatness: 

"A MEMORT, to remember my 
daily mercies: 

"An mAOiNATiON, to imagine 
' the height and depth, and length 
and breath, of the love of Jesus:' 

"A COMPARISON, that thou 
mayest compare the littleness 
of the world below^, with the vast- 
ness of the world above: 

"A JUDGMENT, to think of all 
fhy actions, and judge whether they 
are right or wrong: 

"A REASON, which shall think 
of cause and effect, and tell thee 
that because of these wonderful 
works, working together for good, 
there must be a Spirit of goodness, 
a great GO D. And lastly : 

"A LANGUAGE, that whcu thou 
art able to perceive, conceive, ima- 
gine, and remember these thinss, 
thou mayest tell them to all the 
world; singing, 'Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and 
good- will towards men.' " 

Willie, Lucy, Ion, and Ada, God 
will. one day ask you all, " Whert 
are thy ten talents f" Do you want 
to hear him say, " Enter into the 
joy of thy Lord r'—Yes I Then 
go pray for this spiritual mind, and 
you will have it. Then will your 
" distinctions" from the lower ani- 
mals be very ^at ; for " to 6e spirit' 
iially-minded ts life eternal." 



A VBBT little satisfies 

An honest and a grateful heart; 
And who would more than will suffioe, 

Does co?et more than is his part. 

If happiness has not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But neyer can be blest. 

BUBNBa 
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MAMMALS. I 

GKB/IOBL 1. TWO-HA]n>SD XSnUtLB. 

(Bimaiia.) 

M. Yesterday we thought about 
the UBirrAL distinctions of man- 
kind. To-day we will notice his 

PHT6ICAL DISTINCTIONS. 

L. You mean by that, mamma, 
hodUy distinctions, — the differences 
in papa's body, do you not? 

Jtf. Yes. Look at your papa 
again, and tell me how you dis- 
tinguish him from the lower 
animals. 

L, I notice, mammjA, that he 
stands upright and holds up his 
head. 

W, '* Holds up his head Wee a 
mcm^** you should say — that is what 
he was taught when he was a baby ; 
and I notice that he wears Welling- 
ton boots, vhich — 

P. That is rather foolish, Willie. 
Ttovi should remember that you 
are to notice only my body itself — 
the boots are no part of my body. 

Ion. I notice, papa, that you 
have only two legs. 

Z. i. notice that you have, two 
hands. 

Ada, I notice that papa is not 
covered all over with thick hair, 
only on his head and face. 

L, And I notice, papa, that your 
head is upright, and very large. I 
suppose it is because you have 
more brain. 

P. That is true. Now, as you^ 
too, have more brain than the 
lower animals, and many other 
great mental distinctions, shall I 
tell you what you may do with 
them? 

Ion. Please, pa|)a. 

P. Make use of them now. 
Find out the reason of your phy- 
sical distinctions-^find out why you 
have such differences>in your body. 
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Ion, I should like to do ihsti 
papa. 

P. I will first tell you some- 
thing. You have, perhaps, most 
of your physical distinctions 6e- 
eause you have such mental dis- 
tinctions. Do you imderstand that ? 

ton. Yes ; you mean, papa, that 
they are given us in consequence 
of our mental distinctiens-^ey 
are " effects." 

P. True ; let us now tntee some 
of these effects. Man's miad is 
able to think very many thoughts. 
Man thinks, '*I will make myself 
clothes — ^I will build houses— I 
will dig the ground, and plant 
trees and flowers — ^I will write 
letters," and so on. Thus, as he 
thinks many Aon^ts, he wants— 

W. To ob many tlungs 

P. Yes. Then suppose that with 
all these thoughts is his head, God 
had made him to walk on all four 
of his limbs, like a cow or a dog. 

W. Then he would be obliged 
to do what he wanted with his 
mouth, as the dog does. 

Ion. I see something, papa — an 
*^ effect." Because man has it 
mind, he cannot spare all his 
limbs to walk with; so he uses two 
for walking and the other two for 
working : and— «t the ends of his 
limbs, he has not feet, but lumds to 
work with. 

P. Do not say the ends of his 
limbs; we call the ends of the 
limbs ^^extremities." These extremi- 
ties, witli their fingers and thumbs, 
have a most surprising power of 
motion. See me move my hand, 
wrist, and fingers. How easily every 
joint moves. Man's mind thinks 
of a beautiful little machine called 
a watch — his hands can make the 
watch ; they can play the piano, 
and can penorm many other diffi- 
cult actions, light work and heavy 
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work too: think of aome of these 
actioTU yourself. Ferhapa jaur 
hand can make as many ditfcrcat 
motions as the miad's different 
thoaghlB. 

L. Ah, it-ia the mind'a aenant. 
Then I will say Che HrsC reason of 
onr physical diatiDctiona. 

Fiiat, Man hai more mi'iuf Vuai 



thtlo 



! ikerefoTt he i 
K> ' ' 
iherjor ti 
extremiiKi of iii fere Imbs are 

power of motion to perform tEffertat 
actiont for tki mind. That, mankind, 
: s ihe first order of Mammals, art 

Cli'led TWO-BJ-SDED .NIMAtB, 

W. And thalia fair. OaapMris 
quite enough to carry my body, be- 
cansc Iny mind ia more important. 
The hind limba are eerrants lo oar 
body, and the fore limba are ser- 
vante to my mind; but then the 
birds only walk on two lem. 

Ion. TeailthonghtofthBt; but 
still, they oaa all four limbs for 
caiTjIng their bodiea— their lega 
for the earth, and their winga for 
the sir. They' lire in different 
places, yon see. 



the second 



"effkci" I 



W. Ah! 
P. Lett 

distincdon. 

The second distinction ia an 
if the first one. Suppose 
1, havins to walk on two 
limba, were made with hia body 
placed horiiontally, ao I 

He could not walk very/ar— nol 
if he walk on two legs, he mnat be 
upright. People have a»d that the 
nprijjht posturo ia not always na- 
tuin! to man. They haie aaid [hat 
man may nae hia fore limba for 
walking, and have told strange tales 



of wild men in the woods wh» 
walked on all fonra — they were 
apes, probably. Jnit try how jnRl 
would like it, Willie. 




W. It ia not comfortable, papa, 
Fm afraid I shall fait. You see, 
my eyes look down on the ground. 

P. Then yon see the reason for 
the second diatinction. /n con- 
tequence of your having only two 
legs, the best position for your 
body is 01 uprigfit one. 

Ion. Men, papa, mnat walk on 



icing Willie's 1 „ . 

P. Yea, thia shows that man 
was always intended to have an 
uprieht poatnre. It ia another 
proof of onr second distinction. 






imd Vum Ae hatr 



Letu! 
Man ha, m 



Thtrefort, lit vitt only hit himt 
kmbs for walking, viAich are Imgir 
than his fart Imbi. 

Therefore, SMond^, bb hah ui 
DFRioHi roetoaa. 

We will finish thit lesson nea 
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TEEE TRAVELLER.THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

HULL. TORBL. 

Deab CaiLTivxBf — 

I had often heard that Hull was 
a famous place for shipping; and, 
if you look on your map, yon will 
soon see why it is so. 

You may see that ships can sail 
to it from many different parts. A 
ship may come into the Hukbeb 
from the river Ouse, or from the 
large river Trent, or from the Der- 
went, or from any of the rivers 
flowing into the Ouse; and, as 
there are many towns on these 
rivers, the ships bring goods and 
manufactures from them. 

W. Yes ; and if you will come 
here, and look at the map of the 
world, I will show you something 
that our teacher told us at school. 
A great many ships sail into the 
Humber from other countries — 
from the east of Europe — from 
Sweden, and Denmark, and Rus- 
sia ; and the ships that come from 
the cold northern seas, laden with 
oil which the sailors get from the 
whales there, when they come to 
England, it is so much easier to 
sail up the Humber and call at 
Hull, instead of going aU the way 
to London. But let us hear what 
lir. Young says. 

L, Yes: listen — 

Ships also come from countries 
which are at the north and east of 
England, bringing oil, timber, flax, 
hemp, and other things, because 
HnU is the nearest port. Canals, 
also, and now railways, bring goods 
from all parts to be ** exported ;" 
80 that Hull is called the great 

BASTBBN POBT OF ENGLAND. 

I cannot tell you of all I saw 
at Hull — the great church, the 
statue of Wilberfoice, and the 
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large new streets — the new docks, 
too! — ^the f|unoas docks, which are 
almost the largest in England — to 
write ^on a description of their 
splendid warehonses and Ions 
quays, covered with all kinds of 
goods, would require, oh, a veiy 
large sheet of paper! As I was 
standing near the water, I saw a 
steamer coming in from London, 
which was called the WUberforct} 
and there was a smaller steamer 
alongsij^e, which was to start for 
York at twelve o'clock. 

So I returned home quickly, 
and at exactbr a quarter to twelve 
Mrs. Peg and I took our places for 
York on board the boat Ebqr. We 
had a delightful trip up the river 
Ouse, for the Ehor was not a veiy 
fast boat ; so we were able to no- 
tice the dd ruin at Howden, and 
Selby, and many pretty places. 

It was getting late in the 
afternoon, when I, who had been 
walking backwards and forwards 
on the deck for a long time, sat 
down to Lave some talk ^vith my- 
self, and to think of the City of 
York. " Fine old city !" I began— 
"dear old city! I have read thy 
ancient name in many a history 
book. Old city, where the Bomans 
built idol temples, when thou wert 
called Ehoracum I Old city, whero 
now the finest cathedral in Eng- 
land stands! Great city, once the 
capital of the north, how I long to 
see thy old walls and (^ates!" 

So I took out my guide-book 
to read. I found that the city, in 
the time of the Bomans, was called 
Ehoracwn, and that, even in t^e 
present dav, the Archbishop of 
York signs his name Ebor. 

W. And the steamer was caUed 
Ehor, too! 

But, in the Saxon times, its 
name was changed. The Suum 
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name for the riTer Onse was Urey 
and the Saxon word for " village" 
was Wk, and, as it was one of the 
Ouse villages^ or towns, it was 
ealled " Ure-wic,'* 

If you repeat that name very 
quicklj, it will sound like Yurek; 
and, if you say it quickly several 
times, you will find yourself saying 
York — the word which people say 
now. 

York, like Carlisle and West- 
moreland, has been the scene of 
many a battle. York was the 
stronehold of the Saxon nobles 
who resisted William the Conqueror. 
iTour papa has,. I believe, told you 
m his history lessons, how this city 
and all the country round about, 
was destroyed by William. 

I have told you in one of my 
letters, of Edward I, who tried to 
conquer the Scots. During seven 
years he fixed his head-quarters 
here. Both Edward 11, and 
Edward III,^ when they marched 
against the Scots, also made this 
city their head-quarters, ^uea 
Philippa, Edward's wife, when, as 
you have heard^ she conquered 
the Scotch king David, at NeviUe^s 
CrosSf received him as prisoner in 
York Castle. 

But in the time of the civil war 
between Charles I, and his Par- 
liament, there were many dreadful 
scenes in this city. At one time 
the suburbs Tthat means the houses 
i>uilt arouna the city) were all 
burned by the army of the Parlia- 
ment. Great batteries were built 
for destroying the walls and gates, 
but the place was kept by the king 
until after the battle of MarsUm 
Moor (the place which my York- 
shire friend at Hull spoke of), 
^en the royalists were defeated, 
And obliged to flee. 

Eass H£B! 



What's that? 

Stop her! 
What? And as I shut my book, 
and jumped on my feet, I saw 
before me the ancient city. The 
sun had left us, but, standing 
athwart the dim red sky, I saw 
the two taU western towers, and 
the heavy lantern tower of the ea- 
thedral, or '* minster," the castle, 
and below, part of the walls and 
the bridge over the Ouse. 

I slept that night at the house 
of an aunt of mine who lives here, 
and the next day we took a walk 
to see the city. I saw the castle, 
which is now a new building— the 
barracks — and the soldiers exer- 
cising. I walked round part of 
the old walls, for a very great part 
of them is still standing, saw the 
four ancient hare or gateways — and 
was shown the places where, a long 
time ago, our barbarous ancestors 
used to expose the heads of their 
prisoners, and of criminals who 
had been executed. 

If you have ever been to Lon- 
don, you may have seen a bar 
sometning like these caUed Temph 
Bar, One of the bars in York was 
called Micklegate Bar — another, a 
very old " picturesque** place, was 
called Wahngate, There were soma 
remains of an old abbey, called St, 
Mary's Abbey, which were also 
picturesque — but, oh, the most 
picturesque, the grand sight was 
the Minster ! You shall hear about 
it in my next letter. 

Your faithful friend, 
Henry Youno. 

fT. Papa. What does he mean 
by "picturesque?" 

P. It means really — ** fit for a 
picture ;" old buildings, trees, and 
many natural objects are pictu- 
resque. You shall understand that 
wonl better another day. 
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THE PLATE AND BBEAK- 
FAST-CUP 
(^Concluded). 

M, What nations were famous 
for " pottery ?" 

Ion, I remember them, mamma. 
The Mgyptians^ Greeks, Bom — no, 
JEtrtufcanSf Romans, Peruviana and 
Mexicans, and the Chinese. 

W, And I suppose that the 
English come next. 

Jm. Yes — ^to-day we will talk of 
the English pottery ; but you must 
under8te,nd that earthenware plates 
and cups have only lately been 
generally used in England. In 
the olden time wooden plates (some 
of them curiously carved) and 
bowls, and spoons, were used; 
pewter plates also were much used; 
even last month I saw in the kit- 
chen of a farm, a bright row of 
pewter plated. 

Ion. Well, they would not break, 
that is one good thing. 

M. And as for cups — our ances- 
tdrs' cups and jugs were made of 
horn and leather. I have seen 
many an old drinking-horn, and a 
black-jack made of leather for 
holding the beer. 

W. And now we are going back 
to the old times again, for I have 
seen jugs, bowls, and cups made 
of gutta percha. 

Ion. Yes ; papa says that every- 
thing is to be made of gutta percha 
now. He bought baby a gutta 
percha bib yesterday, and a gutta 
percha apron for mamma. 

W.,Thej can't make gutta 
percha meat — that would be a 
failure. 

M. Come, let us proceed with 
the lesson — '^ Eflglish earthen- 
ware." 

Here is the map of England — 
the two counties we shall notice 
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are this one, Staffordshire, and this 
one below it, Worcestershire, It 
you travel to the north of the first 
county until you reach this town, 
Newcasile-under-Lyne, you will 
then be at the beginning of a 
district ten miles long, called ''the 
Staffordshire potteries." This dis- 
trict is divided into many villages 
or towns, such as Bruslent, JEtruna, 
and others — ^but really the rows of 
houses are so near to each other 
that the towns seem to be all 
joined together, and. they form one 
long street. 

You would soon distinguish the 
manufactories from the dwelling- 
houses by "the largO) lofty, dark- 
coloured buildings, of a shape 
something like a sugar-loaf or a 
bee-hive," These buildings con- 
tain the kilns where the earthen- 
ware is baked — they are called 
hovels. 

You would next notice, perhaps, 
the Grand Trunk Canaij opened 
about seventy years ago, for the 
purpose of conveying the goods to 
the two northern ports — Hidl and 
Liverpool, but this was before the 
time of the railways. And again, 
you may observe on the banks of 
the canal, and around the build- 
ings, 1st, Heaps of flints, which 
have been brought in barges from 
Gravcsend^ &c. ; 2ndly, Clays and 
stones from Dorsetshire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall ; 3rdly, Coarser 
clay from another part of Stafford- 
shire, to make baking cases for 
the earthenware ; 4thlv, Plaster- 
of-Faris to make moulds for the 
different shapes ; and 5thly, Heaps 
of coals for the baking fires. 

Now, let us see what is done 
with these things. The flints are 
taken to a kiln and burned until 
they are quite white; they then 
break more easily, taA are tak 
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to a flint mill, where thej are 
broken into a coarse powder i)j 
a machine with heavy hammers, 
called stampers. The powdered 
f^nX is then mixed with water, and 
with some* of the Dorsetshire clay. 
It is next ground in a numher of 
mills, each of which grinds it finer 
than it was before, and strains it 
through a fine silk sieve. After a 
time the powdered flint and clay 
become so fine, that, with the 
water, they form a thick smooth 
paste like cream, Which is called 

This slip- is heated until the 
water evaporates, so that it be- 
comes stiff again like dough. It 
is then passed on to the throtptng' 
roomy where men shape it into 
plates, cups, dishes, &c., upon a 
wheel called the ** throwing wheel." 
You could not, by any description, 
well understand how quickly and 
well these men work ; you must see 
them do it. 

These articles, when made, are in 
a soft state ; they are then called 
*^ green ware.** 

The green ware is placed in 
cases of the shape of a drum, and 
carried to ** the biscuit kOn,'' where 
it is baked until it is very dir and 
crisp. It is then callea ^biscuit 
ware.** 

The biscuit ware must next be 
coloured. Look, Willie, at your 
blue plate. Plates could not be 
bought so cheap if each one had 
to be painted. See how much 
work there is on the surface. 

W. How is it done, mamma? 

M. It is taken to a woman who 
knows how to do it. In the next 
room to hers is a man printing 
patterns for blue plates on thin 

etper, from a copperplate press, 
irectlyhehas pnntea a pattern 
she takes it from him, and turns it 
over with the printed surface on 



the plate. After' fixing it on to the 
edge and mid(^e of the plate, ^le 
takes a round-headed rubber and 
rubs it violently; then, as the 
"biscuit ware" is absorbent, the 
nibbing makes it absorb the wet 
ink from the paper. 

The plate is then passed over to 
a younger girl, who dips it in cold 
water, rubs off the paper, and finds 
that the pattern on the paper has 
been transferred to the plate's 
surface. 

After being sent tO a kiln, for 

the oil to be dried out of the ink, 

.the plate is then glazed with a 

preparation of salt, and is ready 

for use. 

Ion. Ah, mamma, it would not 
be so useful without the gla- 
zing. 

M. No, the plates could not be 
washed so weU. The use of salt 
was discovered accidentally. A 
servant in the pottery neighbour- 
hood, who was boiling iii an 
earthen pot some very strong 
brine for salting pork, happened 
to leave it on the fire for a few 
minutes. When she returned, she 
found that great part of it had 
boiled over the vessel, and covered 
it with a hard shining substance, 
which, when it was cold, she could 
not rub off; and a potter to whom 
it was shown immediately saw its 
great use. 

At one time, only brown and 
coarse red earthenware was made 
at Staffordshire. The improve- 
ments which have been made are 
owing to the discovery of the use 
of fiints, which was also accidental, 
and to the great skill of a gentle- 
man named Wedoewood. 

The finer kinds of earthenware 
are c&Yied porcelain, or China, much 
of which is made at Worcester. 
We will have a lesson on " China* ' 
some other day. 
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THE CRUST OP THE EARTH. 
SKETCH OF GEOLOOT (Concluded), 

P. We will now talk of the vege- 
tables and animals that lived dur- 
ing the rest of the sixth day. 

j'rom the time when the second- 
ary rocks were made, to the be- 
ginning of the tertiary rocks, a 
very long period seems to have 
elapsed — great ages of time— how 
many thousands of years I cannot 
tell. 

During these years, the "trouble- 
some times" when the reptiles 
reigned had changed ; the iire, as 
I said, was less restless ; the earth 
was more cool and stilL 

And now, quite a new order of 
things began ; all the old reptiles 
seem to have died. Indeed, hardly 
one species of animal living on the 
land, or in the water, was left 
when the new animals came. 

Here they come— great Mam- 
bulls! But let us look at the 
world they were coming to. Oh I 
how different I 

And how different the climate I 
The greater part of the land had 
risen above the deep sea, and was 
rising still. Now, in the middle of 
the world, when land rises, the 
climate becomes hotter ; but in the 
northern and southern partSy the 
"effect" is exactly contrary — it 
becomes colder. 

It is verv likely that about the 
middle of this sixth day, the north 
of Europe was covered with fields 
of ice, just as part of North Ame- 
rica is now. 

As the climate changed, so, of 
course, the vegetables and animals 
changed too. Instead of the long 
grasses and ffems, there were trees, 
■uch as we see on the earth in the 
present day; trees with flowers 
and fruits ; beautiful flowering 
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plants, and plants such as Mam- 
mals and Man require for food. 

In the basins of the earth, which 
I spoke of, there were now manv 
large lakes, surrounded by thidc 
foliage. 

Notwithstanding the ice, the 
world was still too warm a place 
for boys to live in ; but if, "Willie, 
you could have been there, and 
have just peeped through the 
foliage, you might have seen one 
of the new Mammals ! 

W. What was he like, papa? 

P. Get your natural history book, 
and look for the picture of the 
tapir. 

You see that it is something like 
the hog, with a long snout. It is 
even longer, like that of the ele- 
phant. Like the hog and the ele- 
phant, it belonged to the order of 
" thick-skinned animals," or, as we 
say, the Pachyderms. It lived in a 
harmless, quiet way, by the mar^ 
of the lakes, feeding, Uke a proper 
thick-skinned aniinal, on herbi^ 
and sometimes going into the water 
to wash itself. 

It would take too much time to 
describe to you a hundredth part 
of the new animals. In the period 
when the gypsum (or plaster-of- 
Paris) was being formed, the earth 
was becoming a busy place. In 
the gypsum of the Paris basin, 
men have found the bones of many 
pachyderms, and even flesh-eating 
animals, like the wolf and the fox; 
— birds, like the owl, woodcock, 
and pelican; — ^new reptiles, and 
new fishes. 

In the period after that of the 
gypsum formation, there were still 
more pachyderms — some most gi- 
gantic animals, resembling the 
tapir, rhinoceros, horse, and hog. 
There were also, a kind ot cat, 
nearly as large as the Uon, and 



animals Hke the dog and t1ie 

After these came the "Sea 
Maioniftls"— the dolphina, whales, 
Beats, and walmses. 

We nent find new pachydenns 
wore like the elephant, il(iBoceros, 
and the hippopotamus; then follow 
traces of end-chewing animals re- 
sembling the oxen, deer, and 
cameli. 

And then — hnt oh, that I could 
find time to describe to ;on the 
moHsterg who succeeded these. 
The wonderfnl MjlSTODoS that 
lived in America. His bodj was 



twelve feet high — that is, as hi^ 
as two tall men — and very long, 
also — with tnsks heavier than an 
elephant's, and a jaw-bone that ac- 
tually weighed Tiiiti/-Oiret pounds. 

And Ihe great Mahuoth, too, 
who Hved near the time when 
Adam was made. This animal 
was one of the elephant tribe ; and 
yon may read in a book how manv 
Wen mammothahare been dugoiil 
of the frozen lands of Asia, and yuii 
may learn how much ivory is pro- 
cured from (heir insfcs evciy year. 

But the great monster — the eha- 
racter who will please yon best. 




is the giant Ubqatbebiiiii. lie 
was a thipendBia slothi ¥on have 
seen plcloies ot the sloths of South 
America, who live under the 
branches of the tropical trees, and 
feed on their leavM. 



But there was no tree laiga 
enough foe bim to climb. He, 
with ois monntainons body, with 
a iJiigh bone three times as thick 
as the elephant's, with feet a gard 
long, with a G«at of armour of 
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solid bone. He, wliose heavy 
tread might shake the hills — ^he 
would not climb a tree! With 
his great feet and claws he would 
dig round it, and grasping its 
enormous trunk he would shake it 
backwards and forwards until he 
uprooted it from the earth; and 
then Nature heard a cr<uA/ But in 
time all these monsters — these 
lords of the earth passed away — so 
also did the great opossums, kan- 
garoos, and many others. Another 
day, when you have learned other 
things, we will leam more of 
these animals, and will study Geo- 

In the DUuvhan have been 



found remains of hyenas, tigsn, 
bears, rabbits, mice, pigeons, 
ducks, and partridges, and at last 
the bones of the monkey, tha 
nearest animal to man. 

So in the course of time, the 
vegetables, the minerals, and the 
animals were all ready to meet the 
highest animal, Man, I have tried 
to imagine for you a picture of the 
eart|i as God had prepared it to 
receive him, which you shall see 
when we have our next lesson. 
And now, dear children, while we 
still go on widi our Geography 
lesson, we will next month be- 
gin the history of man himself 
from God's holy word. 



HAHYBST HOMB. 

EabkI from woodlands far awi^, 
Bounds the merry roundelay; 
Now aoroBS the russet plain 
Slowly moves the loaded wain. 
3reet the reapers as they oome — 
Happy, happy harvest home I 

Never fear the wintry blas^ 
Summer suns will shine at last I 
See thu golden fgram appear, 
Bfie the produce of the year. 
Qreet the reapers as they oome— 
Happy, happy harvest homel 

CMldren join the joeund ring, 
Young and old come forth and dngj 
SferipSng blithe, and nuddea g»yi 
Hail the rural hoUday. 
Groet the reapers as they eon)**— 
Happy, happy harvest homel 

Beaee and plentr be our lot, 
All the pangs of war forgot; 
Strength to toil, and ample 8fe€|% 
Bless Old England evermore. 
Greet the reapers as the oome^ 
Sappy, happy harvest homel 
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PEESPECnVB. 

P, To-day I have made yon a 
drawing of a book to copy. In the 
amall book the lines indlne -to' two 
-mnishing points, but in the larger 
one — to the point of sight. 

When you have copied these, 
you may then draw this book in 
fonr different positions. I have 
drawn one standing upright — ano- 
ther lying open. Let the other one 
be Aaj/open — and another shut, — 
in such a |X)6ition that the lines 
may incline to yanishing points 
instead of the point of sight. 

Tou may next take l^ese four 
books in their different positions, 
place them together in a group, 
and then draw the whole groi^. 



L, And, papa, will you be kiad 
enough to make a larger drawing 
for us to-day ? A book is, I think, 
so yeiy easy to co^. 

P. Verywell. "louhaveleamed 
to draw chairs and stools — ^to-day 
yon may come with me to my back 
office, and we will draw some of 
the plain furniture there. 

This will be a yery easy j»etara 
for you to draw — ^because, you see 
that in all the objects (except 
one) the side lines incline to 
the point of sight— which is that 

one ? 

W, This square box, or deed 
case, papa, in front— (in the /ore- 
graund, I should say). Ah 1 1 think 
we shall aU*like to copy this. 




n 
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ON SINGING PRAISES. 

P. Willie, what do yea intend to 
do with yourself in the holidays? 

W, I don't know yet, papa. Ion 
and I are going to make a railway. 
To-morrow we shall have a ride 
on the pony; the next day we 
ahftll — shall— draw a little, perhaps 

—and read hooks — and then 

We shall have nothing particular 
to do after that. Indeed, I never 
exactly know what to do with my- 
self in the holidays. We shall go 
and skate on the pond every day 
when it is frozen quite hard. Ada 
and Lucy are going to feed the 
rohins. 

Ion. Of course, we shall read 
every day — in the evenings. 

P. Shall I tell you something 
dse you may do ? 

Ion, Yes, papa, please. 

P. Singl I like to hear singing 
in the house — aplenty of it ; and 
now that the canary is dead, you 
may sing instead of him. 

jt. But we cannot sing as well 
as my poor bird. 

P. Indeed, dear Lucy, you can 
—much better; for here is a diflfer- 
ence: — ^you can sing praises! A 
canary only sings to himself— you 
can sing to God! And oh! who 
would be able to sing to God and 
not do it! 

Ion, I should like to do that; 
and Lucy will play the songs on 
tide piano, if you will write some 
notes for us, papa. Will you? 

P. Yes. I have written you 
some tunes — there is a hymn 
about the '^ Children of Jerusalem,*' 
and another about Children of 



Heaven, and others to teach yon 
how to praise God. 

Ion*, And I tell you what else I 
should like, papa, now we are at 
the end of the year. I should like 
a song for each part of it, a song 
for ^ringy another for Summer, 
another for Autumn^ and one for 
the WintRr, fiothatwe could always 
have a song for every season. 

W, And then when we go out 
to parties after Christmas, we 
shall sing some aent^e, instead of 
nonsense. But, papa, where will 
you get all the tunes firom ? 

P. I have plenty of songs. Don't 
you remember that I once printed 
on the wrapper of "Pleasant Pages** 
something about the GlasqoW 
Training-school Sono Book ?♦ 

W, Yes, papa, you said that it 
was a very good book. 

P. Well, the gentleman whom 
that work belongs to, says that he 
will let us print some of his songs 
in our book, and then people will 
see what pleasant songs they are. 

W. As "specimens,"! suppose? 

P. Yes. And I have copied a 
song from Mr. Curwcn's School 
Songs, and from the Juvenile Har* 
monistf — these are also nice books. 

L, Have not you made any 
yourself, papa ? 

P, No, I cannot make songs veiy 
well, but you know I can sing, and 
so can you, so every evening we 
will practise these tunes. It is a 
good thing to sing praises. 

* A beautifal collection of songs, 
mond pieces, rounds, £o., publisbed 
by HA2iiLT0N, Glasgow; Simpkih 
and Mabshall, LondoUi price 9b. Od. 
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^ spring-time To toll of ann-nj hoars. While tli« tne* u« iMf^Ien, WUk the t«Uli an 




Eve tlie sAvwdrop peepeth ; 
Rre th« eroeoa bold ; 
Ere the early primrose 
Opes its pftly gold, 
Sonewfaefe on a somiy iMak 
Batterenps sre bright ; 
Somewhere Hoong the flposen grus 
Peeps the daisy white. 

Bnttorcups and DaJaiea^ te 

Little hMdj flowers, 
Like to chilcbren poor. 
Flaying in their sturdy health 
By their oaother's door : 
l^rple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold, 
Pearing not and eariap uoi. 
Though they be Ar«okU 
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What to them is wwther * 
What are stbrmy showers ! 
Butteronpe and daisies 
Are these fiaman flowers ; 
He who gave them hardship 
And a lire of care. 
Gave them likewise hardy strength. 
And patient hearts, to bear. 

Welcome yellow batterenps, 
Wetoome daisies whit^ 
Ye are in my spirit 
VisioaM, a delight! 
Coming, ere the spring<time. 
Of sanny lA}ars to tell— 
Speaking to our heavts of Him 
Who doelh aU tkmg* teoK. 

Batterenps and DaiaiM, l(» 
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lAvely 



SOHO^ 



J ga>lj^^--^f J;feJ:j^^:tFfe^^- 




i 



Gaily, guly ffiei the bee Over summer flowers, Sippi&g sweets froiB 



-•- ^ -#- -G' -4- -m- -^ -m- 



daily, gaily flies the bee Over vammcr flowers. Sipping sweets froxa 




-H-J-4-l - :| 



gP^l^^l^l^g 



= p.-. ■ j-.i-j r^Bd:r:t=:j= ± r j J . -r 




eT*i7tree, Rock'diii xo-sy bowers. Oh how pleasant 'tu to roam, Whea 




J33: 



^5 



^T 



er'ry tree, Rock'd in ro-qr bowers. Oh how pleasant 

Fine, 



S^^Sp^J 



*tis to fbam,W 



Ql- 



jizturl 



hen 



^g^i^^^l 




Da Capo,. 



idays are bright and amuiy, Making li-ly-enpa a home, Sipping aU their honey. 



^^^ifiisllppi 



days are bright and sunny. Making li4y-cup» a home. Sipping all their honey. 

-^ Da Capo, 



Thus may wo, from day to day, 
While our time is flying, 
Oather knowledge carefully, 
To improve, keep trying. 
May we, then, in youth or age, 
Ph)m vice and sloth keup turning, 
And fh>m wisdom's ** Pleasant Pag^ 
Kip tbe sweets of learning. 



II* 
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i 



t 



aE±fegjy^^ 



V. 1. The tammer's de • parted to gea-tle and brie^ And antrana hai 




iiiPPlj^fe^spN^^ 



V. 2. In red and in purple the leaves seem to bloom. But winter, cold 






V. 3. WbUeaad a« tbe whispera of aor-row ita breath. And moumAd Ua 



E^^ 



Efe^ 



t 



^=i: 



in=3 



t 



oome with ita aere yellow leaf| Ita breath's ia the Tslley, Ui 



^^M^^^^^^^^ 



wm-ter haa ^oken their doom t And while they are teeming wi& 



i 



iiilrriiziUrD 



MzzMiJi: 



3^ 



^ 



=l=q 



M-: 



m 



4—1-4. 



hiua aa tha garment of death, Tho' fii - dad the flower, md 




i^^iH^^^^S 



voiee in the breeae, A ma-ny-haed robe is ipread e-ver Uie treea. 




^^m 



mn 



# — ^— 



^E^i^sl 



lu- biea to yie. They tell va tiiat beauty Mooma on-ly to die. 



i^; 



::]=* 



;ti:3idi=nt 



::l=:^rj:pt:3r4tzqz^i 
i=:ilr=tz:-3z:ir3=: 




latflflu the tree. Yet M^iimn,with i^£nut» is welcome to ntb 
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y. 1. The mmtk wisd doth Uw, and we shaH have snow, And what will tht 



^^^^^^^m 



V.l. The morthwiad doth Mow, and wt ihafl have anow, And what will the 



SB^ ^ B^^^^^ ^^^^ i 




ro-bia io then, poor thing T He's 



a ban, And 






flwaHMr do then, yoordiiaff 




do not you. know? He'a 



atsEE^iii^EM 



■■r—i=i~ 



^^^^m 




?3fe?^ 



iitzUti 



1^ 



:j:=P 




r 

_ kfMp Umadf warm, And hide Ifta head na-der his wing, poor tUng. 



fOMlng •-g»» Ton oooatiy mudi warmer than ours, poor thing* 




The north wind dofii Uow, and we ahaO hmv« mow. 
And what will the honey-bee do, poor tiling f 

la his luve he will stay, 

Till the eoId*8 pass'd awaf , 
And then he*U come out in the spring, p«or &ing. 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow. 
And what will the dormouse do then, poor thing 7 

BoU'd ap like a ball. 

In hb nest snog and small, 
He'U tleq» till warm weather oomes back, poor things 

The north wind doth blow, and we shidl have mow. 
And what will Ihc dttldrea do then, poor tMngs ? 

When lessons are done, 

They'll iump, skip, and run. 
And play till th^ make themselves warm, poor thniga. 
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MAMMALS. 

OBDBB 1. TWO-HANDED AKIMAL8. 

(Binana — Concluded,) 

Ion. We noticed two physical 
distinctions last week. 

First, The extremities of man's 
fore limbs are hands, so that 
mankind are called two-handed 

ANIMALS. 

Second, The botfy of man has an 

UPKIOHT FOSTUBE. 

But I have been thinking, papa, 
that some of the monk^s have an 
upright position. 

P. They seem to be able to 
stand upright, but it has been 
found that they cannot stand 
firmly — ^it is not their natural 
position. 

We will notice the extremities 
of your hind limbs. I hare made 
two or three lines to show the 
difference between an ape's foot, 
and a man's. 



Ape. 



BM. 



In the ape's foot, the heel bone 
is very short, so that he is not 
able to rest upon it easily; and if 
Tou gare him a blow he would fall 
backward. 

But, in the foot of man, you 
can see that the heel bone is much 
longer — this bone, with the instep 
and toes, forms an arch under the 
foot for the leg to rest upon. Thus 
your body and legs lest firmly 
upon two arches. 

FT. I have often noticed the 
hollow place in the sole of my 
shoe. And the bird, papa, stancis 
upon two legs ; its foot has three 
toes in the front, and one behind, 
which serves for a heel, I suppose. 

Jtm. Tes, its toes seem to form 
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a "atoiuf for it, like the stand of 
our tea-urn. 

L. So we have noticed two 
things respecting our hind limbs. 
I think that, in our description, we 
ought to mention them before the 
"upright position** — they are not 
the effect of that position. 

H\ No, certainly; they are the 
cause. They enable us to be up- 
right. 

Ion. And then, the remarks on 
the hind limbs should come afiei 
the fore limbs. We* should have 
finished describing our limbs, be- 
fore beginning to notice our body; 
so we will call this part " secondly." 

Secondly, 7^e hind /uii&s are 
longer than the fore limbs; and, ui 
the extremities (or feet), the heel-bom 
forma an arch for the legs to rest 
uponfrmly. "^ ^ 

Now for the " thirdly." 

Thirdly, Therefbre^ man's bodg 
has naturally an uprioht postube. 

That will do much better. 

TF. Yes, I Uke "making out" 
lessons better than anything else. 

iNow that we have noticed our 
limbs and body, the head comes 
next. Let us look at papa's head« 

L. I notice its position first. The 
lower animals have the head at 
one end of the spine ; but papa's 
head is on his spine — it rests upon 
the top of it. 

Ion. And I notice something 
else. In the lower animals, the 
nose and mouth are close toge- 
ther ; but in papa's face, his nose 
projects beyond his mouth. 

P. Yes, the nose and mouth of 
an animal form what is called a 
muzzle. 

If our dog Fan had a face like 
ours, when she brought her mouth 
to the ground to pick up anything, 
her nose and chin, would be in the 
way — they would touch tho ground. 
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Let OS notice this diflference. IF 
yon look at ^ese little drAwinga, 
Ton will see that the teeth of the 
lower animals are placed obliqwty, 
80 that they project hejond the jaw- 




bone, and some are longer than 
others. 

Look next at the teeth of the man. 
W. They are perpendicular, 
papa. 

P. Instead of "perpendicular," 
say "vertical ;" they have a verti- 
cal position. 

Now, as man's teeth are up- 
right, they do not project in front 
of the jaw-hones ; and thus the 
end of his lower jaw-bone forms 
a chin. 

We may therefore say of the 
lower animals — 

(a) Their teeth project beyond 
the jaw-bones, and they have no 
chin. 

(h) But, as the teeth and lips 
"protrude," the mouth joins the 
nose, and forms a muzzle, 

(c) This muzzle enables them to 
seize their food without tiie whole 
of ike face touching it. 

X. And we may say of a man — 

Fourthly, Man's head is placed 
cm the top of his spine. As he 
does not seize his food with his 
mouth, but carries it up with his 
bands (a), his teeth are vertical, so 
that his mouth and lips do not 
protrude (6); his cMn and nose 
therefoi-e project beyond his month. 

Ton, Kow, we have noticed your 
tlirc9 principal parts, papa — 



Tour Limbs, 
Body, and 
Head. 
I think that is a!l. 

P. There are other diffet^nces 
y;et. Shall I make a fifthly, a 
sixthlv, and a seventhly for you? 

L. Yes, dear papa, please. 

P. But I am afraid^thatyouwiH 
forget so long a lesson. After we 
have printed it, you had better 
read it over three or four times, 
for it will be long enough for two 
lessons. 

Now, then, for the "fiftWy." 
Man's superiority over the lower 
animals consists in his mind. We 
must not expect to find his body 
superior to theirs in every respect. 

Suppose a man walking in a hot 
desert of Africa were to meet a 
grim lion! 

L. Then the Bon would ki& 
himl 

P. What, kill his master! 

W. Yes. It would be very bad 
manners; but he would do it. 

P. But if man is the lord of the 
creation why would he let him 
doit? 

L. He could not help it, papa. 
Th6 lion is stronger than he is. 

W. And the Hon is bigger than 
he is. 

Ion. And the lion has always 
got his "fighting things" with him 
— the weapons he carries about 
with him are his teeth and chtws. 

P. Thus you see three more 
difierences at once. 

Fifthly, Man is inferior to some 
of the lower animals in size. 

Sixthly, He is inferior in 
strength. 

Seventhly, He is inferior m 
natural means of defence, Tet 
the lions or other animals do 
not often kill mas. He does 
not require superior strength of 
body. The power of man is in 
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his mind ; and, yon see that he is 
the master after all. 

L, Yes ; for he can make arti- 
ficUd means of defence, such as 
tiie gun. 

S^ how he uses his mind. As 
be is inferior in size and strength 
to the wild animals, he uses the 
strength (and the superior senses) 
of dogs to hunt ana fight them. 
When he and his dogs want to 
sleep in the^ desert, he lights a 
large fire there, so that the animals 
axe afraid. (I might have told you, 
when spealung of man's mental 
distinctions, that he is the only 
animal who knows what fire is. 
The monkeys are not afraid of it, 
they are pleased at it, and will 
grin, and chatter, and dance round 
%eir warm friend — ^but when they 
see it burning out — dying, they 
begin to cry, and never think of 
feeding it with wood. It is a 
merciful thing that God has not 
taught them to do so.) Again, 
because man must sometimes attack 
these animals himself, his mind has 
taught him to make many artificial 
means of defence, such as the bow 
and arrows, javelin, lance, dagger, 
and gun. 

I will now point out three more 
distinctions for yon, so as to com- 
plete the lesson. 

Suppose that I and a lion were 
to become good friends, and walk 
along the desert together. 

The lion would begin — " I say, 
friend, don't you find it rather 
warm in these parts, seeing you 
were bom in a colder country?" 

"No," I should say, " I'm wear- 
ing a thin white coat and trousers, 
and do not mind it. I shall change 
my clothes shortly, and gp to the 
Korth Pole, to see the old white 
C>ear. I caii live in any climate un- 
der the sun.'* That is'one difference. 

^And then, sir lion, I am going 
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to live in the great northern forests 
on the continent, for the summer. 
Come and take a trip with me up 
there, it is not at all cold ! There 
are not so many animals in those 
parts, but I know a country where 
there are magnificent fields of com, 
and plenty (Ssalt to eat with itl" 

"What ! feed a lion on com and 
salt. I — I — I would not eat that. 
I can't /ive on anything but fiesh." 

"Then, sir lion, / can. I can 
live entirely on vegetable diet, or I 
can live only on animal food. I 
can eat back-boned animals, such as 
sheep, chicken, salmon, and turtle ; 
or jointed animals, such as the lob- 
ster ; or soft-bodied animals, such as 
the oyster. I can use many parts 
of the vegetables for my food— tho 
leaves of the tea-tree, the seeds of 
the coffee and cocoa-trees — I conld 
live entirely on the seeds of one 
plant, called the com plant— <m 
fruits, such as cocoa-nnt, oranges, 
and figs ; the pith, such as sago ; the 
juice of sugar-cane ; the root, such 
as arrow-root, ginger, onions, and 
carrots ; even the bctrk of the cin- 
namon-tree, and the flower-buds of 
the clove shrab." So, then, yon 
have my eighth and ninth differ- 
ences. Listen : 

Eighthly, Man is adapted for all 
climates. 

Ninthly, Man is adapted for all 
kinds of food. 

Ion. Thank yon, papa. Now, 
will you find us a tenA mfference? 

P, Tea; and that shall be the 
last one. The tenth and last dif- 
ference is a very important one. 
Did vou ever see a scarlet runner 
growing twice the height of the 
wall in a single summer? — ^but, 
when the winter comes, it dies. 
The hollyhock grows like a slim 
giant, and falls down before the 
sharp frost, while the oak — the old 
oak — adds a very small piece to iti 
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▼eryycar; it is handreds of 

in coming to perfection, and 

hundred^ more years in de- 

g ; it lives a very, very long 

The cat is fall grown m two 

; bnt cats do not live to the 

^twenty, A horse is full grown 

Bw years, but his greatest age 

be thirty or forty. But man 

grows very slowly, and is a 

time becoming perfect. He 

depend on his mother en- 
for the first two years, and 

peud on his parents for^food 
lany years after; he is not 

grown" until he is twenty 
old. He has a slow growth, 
fore — ^what ? 

. Therefore he lives longer, I 
d say. 

And therefore, also, he is 
perfect. 

You may see it to be a gene' 
lie. The vegetable or animal 
has a slow growth, becomes 

perfect, and lives longer. 

who grow so slowly, live 
flh than other animals ; they 
until they are 'TO or 80 years 
and have even reached the 
f 100 or 150 years. 
'. I should like, papa, to count 
ese ten physical distinctions, 
e we make up the lesson. We 
remember them better, 
e body of man differs from 

1 of the lower animals, be- 

* 

His fore limbs have extremi- 
called hands. 

His hind limbs are longer 
the other pair, and the extre- 
s have a long heel bone, 
ii forms part of an arch for 
ody to rest upon. 
[lis body has an upright posture. 
His head is placed on the top 
is spine, and his teeth are 
id vertically, so that hiB chin 
lose project beyond his mouth. 



5. He is inferior to many of the 
lower animals in strength. 

6. He is inferior to many in size. 

7. He has inferiornatera/ means 
of defence. 

8. He is adapted to live in all 
climates. 

9. He is adapted to eat all kinds 
of food. 

10. He grows more slowly, so 
that he becomes more perfect, and 
lives a much longer life. 

Lesson 14. i£lhmal8. Obdbb 
1. Two-£LkNDED Animals. (Bi- 
mana.) 

Man is known fiom the lower ant- 
mals by many important distinctions, 

1st, His mind has greater powers 
of Reasoning. 

2nd, He has not always more 
p<«i,<T^ofSemembering. 

3rd, Not always more power of 
Perceiving — but 

4th, Greaierpower of Conceiving, 

5th, „ Imagining 

6th, „ Comparing . 

7th, „ Judging. 

8th, „ Generalizing, 

9th, „ Speech(called 

Language). 

10th, And, above all, he has an 
Ihhobtal Soul, so that he may 
love and serve GrOD, and dwell wim 
him for ever. 

11th, His Bodt has fore limb$ 
witli extremities, called hands. 

12 th, Its hind limbs have feet with 
a long heel bone, and an arched sole, 

13th, It has an upright posture, 

14th, His head is on the top of his 
spine, and he has vertical teeth. 

15th, He is mfertor to many (mi- 
mals in size. 

16th, Inferior in strength. 

17th, Inferior m means of defence. 

ISth, JLdapted to all kinds offooa, 

19th^ Adapted to all climates. 

20th, Ana he hasa slow growth, so 
that he becomes more petfectf andUves 
a longer life, 
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MOBN AMID THE MOUKTAINa 
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V. 1. Mom a - nud th« 



moanteinal 



Lofv-ly Mr - U- 



|i^^^^ 



3^^ 



V. 9. Now the glad Min bnak - ii^, 



*-■ •— JL_*^ — ,. ^ '-# J^ J- 



Poun ft B<^ - 




f^Hf^^E=^P^^ 



I 



J3!^^: 



^ 



■ h — I— j^ 



> . ^ 




"^i 



tudel 



Owliing itiewna and 



foonteins. 



f 



^^^^^1 



^ 



^^5 



■ — I- 



flood; 



Deepest Talee » 



wak- iBff, 



Eift=:1 



P=N == g=F ^^t 



r=f 



e; 







3^— |^J_l 1 1. ^ ^ ^ L__i-_^ 



Munnnr " God ia 




goDdl*' 



(f 



God 



good I** 



ho "God la "gooST** "Oo3^ ia goodi" 



B -dm "God la 



^-P^^h#1 ^fe^:a .MJJ=g i 



Bymaa of praise are ringiag» 

Thfoogb the leafy wood i 
Sonnten aweetly singmg, 

Warble " God w good!" 

• 

W«ko and join the Choma, 
Man» with soul endnedl 

B6 wlioee amile ia o'er na, 
God, our God, b goodi 
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LITTLE TRAVELLERS ZIONWARD. 



rf ir ffir.ri'i 



Lit - tie traT'l-Iers Zi> - on - wards. Each one enfr - ing in - to rest. 



'• You to wel-come Je - sua "waita ; Oires the crown his fol - low'n 




10 are re whoM little fe6k, 
Pacing life's dark Joomej thto% 
How have reached that heaT^yaait^ 

Ye have ever kept in view f 
*I from GiMoland's froxen land** 

*'I4rom India's snltiy plain," 
*! from AfrioM barren aaad," 
"I from Itlanda of the maia ** 
JJ 



"All our earthly Jonntej past, 

JBv'xy tear ana pain gone bj } 
Here together met at laat, 

At the portals of the sky f 
Xaoh the urelcome word awaiti^ 

Conq'rors over death and sin ; 
Lift your heads, ye golden gatM^ 

Let-the Uttle tnT'll«n in I 
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V. 1. Ghil-drea of Je - ni-M - lent. Sang the praise of Je>su*e name; 
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v. 2. We have of - ten heard and read, What the roy - al Psalm-ist said, 
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Chil-dren, too, of mo-dern days. Join to sing the Savionr's praise. 
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** Babes' and sudiUngs' art - less lays, Shall pro-claim the Saviour's praise." 
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U ark I harlcl hark I while infant voices sing. Hark I hark 1 hark ! while infant voices sing, 
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(ark ! hark I hark 1 while infant voices sing, Hark 1 hark I hark I while infant voices sing. 
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Loud ho - san-nas, Loud ho - san-nas, Loud ho-san>nas to our king. 
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Loud ho - san-nas, Loud ho - san-nas. Loud ho - san - nat to our king. 
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We «re taught to loye the Lord, 
We»are 'taught to read his word, 
We «re taught the way to heayen, 
Kraise for all to God be given. 
Hark f hark, &c* 
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Parents, teachers, old and younf » 
All unite to swell the song; 
Higher and yet higher rise. 
Till hosannat reach the skkfl 
Harkl hark, &c. 
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♦the traveller through 

ENGLAND. 
York (Concluded). 

Dear Children, — 

** Come, Henry," said my aunt, 
after dinner, ''come and see our 
dear old Minster ! ** 

" You seem very proud of your 
Minster!'" 

" Indeed we are. Why, the first 
time it was burned, I remember 
when the poor shoemaker brought 
allliis earnings — one hundred pounds 
— and offered to give up every 
penny of it to help to pay for 
rebuilding. They soon collected 
£50,000!" 

"Wasit Jttmgrff" 

" Yes, but I cannot tell you now. 
Come and see it!" — so we set off. 

^ What a number of old churches 
there seem to be, aunt!" 

" Yes, Henry, we have twenty- 
three churches, besides the chapels 
and Quakers' meeting-houses ; but 
look! here we ar^I" and as I 
looked up, a strange feeling ran 
through me — so large, so stately, 
and beautiful, was the building, 
with such a solenm, silent look. 
** This," said my aunt — " this, 
Henry, is Yore. Minster I" But 
I cannot give you any idea of 
it with words. I have for the last 
few days been drawing pictures of 
it, which I dare say you will see. 
Oh, if you could but look at the 
two western towers, the east win- 
dow, the splendid south transept, 
the long rows of arches inside, the 
wondeiful screen, the organ, the 
Ladye chapel, and all the beau- 
tiful tombs ! The only thing I did 
not like was the presence of the 
▼eTger(one of the men who attend 
^ in the cathedral). He passed so 
rapidhr from one place to another, 
that I whispered to my aunt, "I 
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wish he would leave us oy our- 
selves. I should like to remain 
and look about. I could stop here 
all day!" 

" Oh," said my aunt, " he would 
be afraid to leave you here ; you 
might do as Jonathan Martin did." 

"Who was he?" 

" He was a relation (brother, I 
think) of the great painter ifartin; 
but, listen to the verger! 

" This, sir, is the tomh behind 
which the fanatic, Martin, hid him' 
self after the Divine service in tliis 
cathedral, on the 2nd February, 1829, 
at half-past " 

" Thank you; we know Martin's 
history," said my aunt. And on 
om* way home, she told me how 
this insane man thought it was 
wrong to build so fine a temple to 
God, and that he would destroy it. 
So he hid himself, and when quite 
alone, he kindled a fire, and set 
the wood-work in a blaze. The 
whole would have been destroyed 
but that eveiT one made great 
exertions ; and by sawins through 
the beams of the roof, and by other 
means, the fire was stopped. Ah," 
said my aunt, "when I saw our 
beautiful Minster in flames, I cried 
like a child, and so did many 
others. Ask any one (except the 
Lincolnshire folk), and they will 
tell you it is the finest piece of 
Gothic architecture in England. 
Ah! the finest in Europe! AhM 
the finest in the " 

"No, no, dear aunt," I said, 
" you really think too highly of it." 

" Since the time of Martin, 
York Minster has again suffered 
firom a fire, caused by accident. 
It has been a most unfortunate 
cathedral. The second Minster 
that was built, was burnt down in 
the year 741 ; the third Minster was 
burned by the Normans, in 1069 ; 
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the fwarth^ one by accident, in 1 137 ; 
and this one has been burned twice. 
The next <lny, Peg and I left 
York, to go and see the great 
western towns of Yorkshire. These 
are the principal towns in England 
for the manufacture of woollen 
goods; the largest one is called 

At Leeds I remained four days* 
and saw the great cloth halls, where 
the greatest part of the cloth made 
in England is sold. On Tuesday 
morning I had been standing on 
the bridge, and noticing the fac- 
tories and warehouses on the banks 
of the river Ayre, and was then 
walking down the Briggate, which 
18 the principal street in Leeds, 
when I heard the bell ring for the 
opening of the coloured cu>ih haU. 
I ran for some distance to the 
western part of the town, where I 
found in the streets many carts of 
the country people who had brought 
doth for -sale. Here I saw the hall, 
a large square building, and I 
entered it with the crowd. It is^ 
truly a large place — it is as long as 
a street with twenty-eight houses, 
and as wide as a street with twelve 
houses. Indeed I found that it 
was divided into six " arcades," or 
•treets; one was called *^ Change 
Alley,'* and another, " Cheapside." 
While I was looking at the great 
building, the people were putting 
the place in order, and .then I 
noticed that each of these streets 
contained two long rows of stalls ; 
these stalls were covered with the 
new cloth, and at each one stood 
a man waiting to sell it. 

I' tried to count the stalls, but it 
was too great a task, I was told 
that they are about two thousand 
in number. After i had for a.long 
time watched the people making 
bargains, the bell rang again, and 
iuddenly all business was stopped. 
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Everybody was obliged to leave or 
else pay some money for a fine. I 
then went to see the white cihth hall, 
which is lUso a large building, in 
the eastern district. 

At Leeds I not only saw these 
two famous cloth halls, but enterefl 
some of the great factories, and 
saw the bales of wool from ot£er 
parts of England ; from Germany, 
Spain, and Australia. I saw men, 
children, and machines at work—- 
picking the wool, washing, oiling^ 
and carding, or combing it. It was 
also spun« and woven, and dyed; 
but you shall hear of all uiese 
things another day, when I send 
you my letters on trades. 

Besides Leeds, there are oth#r 
large towns in the west of York- 
shire which are noted for wodlea 
goods. The five principal towns 
for wool are— 
Lbsdb, 
Bbadfokd, 
Halifax, 

HuDDERSFixLD, and 
Wakefield. 

You would be suiipjised to see 
how much cloth of all kinds if 
made in these places.. Formeily 
the principal doth-maJLing townt 
in England were those in th« 
southern counties, but the power 
which the people get to work theif 
machines from the streams and 
rivers, the power of |,he steam* 
engines, too, and the industry of 
the Yorkshire people, have inadt 
these towns famous. 

There are also large iron-foun- 
dries in these paits, especially at 
Bradford. 

After reaching this district, I 
went to see a town called Sh^dd^ 
which is noted for knives, foriu, 
sdssors, tools of all kinds, and 
cutlery of all kinds, which yon 
shall hear of one day. 

I next visited Pontrfract, Yoi 
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lemember what the gentleman at 
JECull said about Fontefract Castle. 
I saw here great quantities of 
liquorice-root growing. 

Mj next visit was to Dimcatier, 
a Xovk'n on the riyer Don^ noted 
for its horse-races. I am stopping 
here now, and am just going to 
make .a good breakfast of York- 
shire ham, I expect it will be 
yeiY nice, for the waiter has just 
told me t'nat Yorkshire is noted 
for its hams, and also for its fine 
horses. 

These particulars you will see I 
have written in the notes under 
tiiehead "Surface." 

Good bye, dear children. 
Your affectionate friend, 

Henbt Young. 

P.S. You will see that I have 
pinned the notes on to my letter. 
YORKSHIBE, 

(Size) — Yorkshire is the largest 
county in England, occupying one^ 
ninth of England, 

(Boondaries)-^!^ u bounded on 
the north by DuAHAif— on the 
east by the North Sba — on the 
west by Lancashire — and on the 
south by Chbshirb, Dbrbt, 
NoTTi N oh AM , and Li n coln . 

(Soil)— Jn the eastern parts of 
Yorkshire the soil is rocky, and 
there are marshes for cattle. The 
middle is a fertile valley yielding 
com and flax. On the west, there 
is much romantic scenery. 

(Surface}— IMsft^ has three 



large divisions, called Hidings, 
The county is noted for its fine old 
abbeys J for its breed of horseSy and 
its hams. The most remarkable 
places are, Pontbpract Castlb, 
TowTON, Wakefield Green, 
and Marbton Moor, which we 
may read of in history. 

(Rivers) — The principal rivers 
are the Humber, and the OusE, 
lolth its tributaries, the Nid, the 
Wharfe, the Derwbnt, the 
Ayrb, the Calder, and the Don 
— these rivers are spread over the 
county like the veins of a great leaf. 

(Capital and Towns) — Tfie capi^ 
tal is York — so called from two 
Saxon words, Ure, the Ouse, and 
Wic, a village. This ancient city 
was once ^called ** The Capital of 
the North.** Part cf its walls 
and gates still remain. It is cele» 
brated for its beautiful Minster^ 
and for its numerous ancient 
churches. 

The other remarkable towns are, 
Whitby, near where Captain 
Cook lived; Scarborouoh, noted 
for mineral waters ; andHvhh, the 
great port for the northern ship* 
ping. In the West Riding are, 
Lbeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
HuDDBRSFiELD, and Wake* 
field, noted for their cloth manu^ 
factures, and iron. 

Sheffield, noted Jor its cut' 
lery; PovTBTRkCT, noted for its 
liquorice; and Doncaster, noted 
i for its horse-races. 



BFITAPn ON AN INFANT. 

Bbb sin oould blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 

The opening bad to heaven conveyedy 
And bade it blossom there. 

COUOIDCDI. 
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GOD SA7K THE QUEEN. 




Ood saye our gra - ciotts Qacen ; Long lire our gTa-eioiisQa«ea; 




atptat/M» P 




Ood WTO the Qaeen t Send her Tic - to - li - eos ; Hap - pj and 




f rcr i r&ff i f rn^; 






glo « ri - eoi ; Long to reign o - Ter no, Ood lave the Qaeen I 




^^ 



Tbj choicest gifts in stor^ 
On her be pleased to poor, 

Long'may she reign I 
May she defend oar laws. 
And ever give us cause 
To sing, with heart and Toiet^ 

God save the Qaeen 1 

Ood bless onr natiye land. 
May Hoam's protecting liand 

Still guard onr shoreT 
May peace her pover extend. 
Foe be transform'd to friend, 
iknd Britain's rights depend 

On war bo mon 1 
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May Jnst and rlgfateona laws 
Uphold the public cause. 

And bless our Isle ! 
Home of the brave and free,- 
The land ef liberty,— 
We pray that still en thee 

Kind Bawv'n may smile I 

And not thi»land alone, 
Kit be thy mercies known 

From akere to shore ! 
Lord, make the nations see 
That men shonld brothers be^ 
And form one fiutnily 

The wide world «'^ 




CATALOGUE 

OF VALUABLE WORKS FUBLI8HBD BT 

GOULD AND LINClOLN, 

H7* »0, WABBIKeXON BTBBBT, 

BOSTON. 



Tbb attention of tiie pablie b Invited to an examination of the merits of iht 
woAb described in ^Is Catalogue, embneing valuable oontributionf to General 
Literature, Science, and Theofogy. 

Beside* their own publicationa, thejr have a general aeeortment of booike Ik 
the yarioufl department! of literature, and can nipp^ ereiy thing in their Kim 
of burincBf on the lowest terms, wholesale and retaiL 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; Touching the Structure, Devel- 
opment, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the Baces 
OF Animals, Uving and extinct, with numerous illustrations. 
For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I., Comparativh 
Physiologt. By Louis Agasbiz and Augustus A. Gould. 

<* The design of this work is to ftimish an epitome of the leading principles 
oi the science of Zoolognr, as deduced from the present state of knowledge, so 
ISuBtrated as to be intelligible to the begincing student No similar treatise 
now exists in this coun^, and indeed, some of the toi>icB have not been 
touched upon in the language, unless in a strietl/ technical form, and in 
Mattered articles." 

" Being designed for American students, the illustrations hare been drawn, 
W fhr as possible, from American objects. * • • Popular names have been 
employed as fkr as possible, and to tiie scientifle names an English termination 
has generally been givMi. The first part is devoted to Comparative Physiology, 
as the basis of Classification ; the second, to Systematic Zoology, in which the 
nrinciples of Classification will be applied, and the principal groups of animals 
Briefly characterized." —^xerocts.A^ <&« Pr^oce. 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE; By L. Raymond Da 
Vkkicoub. formerly lecturer in the Roval Athenaeum of Paris, 
member or the Institute of France, &c. American edition, 
brought down to the present day, and revised with notes by 
William S. Chase, with a fine portrait of Lamabtine. 

%*This Treatise has received the hif^est praise as a comprehensive and 
fiumnig^ survey of the various departments of Modem Frencn Literatuie.- 
It contains bioeraphical and critical notes of all the prcminent names in Fht 
losophy, Criticbm, History, Romance, Poetrv, and the Drama ; and presents 9. 
t'ull and impartial eonsideretion of the Political Tendencies of France, as thsy 
may be traced in flie writings of authors equally conspicuous as Scholars and 
M Statesmen. Mr. Chase, who has been the Parisian correspondent of sevesat 
leading periodicals of this country, is well qualified, ftom a prolonged resi- 
dence in France, his fiinuliarity ^th its Literature, and bv a personal an 
quidntance with many of these authors, to introduce the work of De YiricomT 
to the American public. 

** This is the only complete treatise of the kind on this subject, either ii 
IVeneh or EngHsh, and has received the highest commendation. Mr. Chase la 
well qualified to introduce the work to the public. The book oannot fiiil to ot 
Mb QseAil aad popiMas" — iTeur York M n imim g PoH, 



W. & B. GHAMBERS*5 WORKS. 



CHAMBER'S CYCLOP^PU OF ENGLISH LTTpRATXTRB ; 
A selection of the choicest productions of Enghsh Aathon, 

from the earliest to the present time ; Connected by a Criti- 

m1 and Biographical History. Edited by Robert Chaubkbm, 

In two vols, octavo, with upwards of 800 elegant lUustrations. 

Price, in clotil, $5.00. 

V The Publishers of the AMERICAN' Edition of thli valnable work d«dn 
to state, that, besides the numerous pictorial illustrations in the English Edition, 
the/ have greatly enriched the work by the addition of fine steel and mezzotint 
•QgraTings of the heads of Shakspcare, Addison, Byron i a ftill length portrait 
of Dr. Johnson, and a beautiful scenic representetlon of Oliver Ooldsmifh and 
Dr. Johnson. These elegant additions t<^ther with superior paper and bind* 
Ing must give this a decided preference over all other editions. 

** We hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of this work, and more eipee- 
lally its republication in this country at a price which places it within fha 
reach of a great number of readers, and for wnich they can expect to be remi»> 
nerated only by a very extensive sale." 

*' The selections given by Mr. Charabeis firom the works of the early EngUzli 
writers are copious, and judiciously made. ***** We shall conclude m w« 
commenced, with expressing a hope that the publication which has called 
forth our remarks will exert an Influence in directing the attention of Am 
public to the literature of our forefathers." — Jforth Jmerican Iteview, 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, with elegant illustrative engravings. Edited br 
William Chambers. Ten volumes, cloth. Price ^^^'^ 

*«* The design of the MiSGXLLAirT is to supply the increanng demand ftir 
aMfbl, instructive, and entertdning reading, and to bring all the aidi of litera- 
tore to bear on the eulHveOionctftke/leelinotandttnderttanding (if the people-' 
to impress correct views on important moral and social questions — rapprcH 
•very species of strife and savagery — cheer the bulging and desponding b/ the 
relatton of tales drawn from the imagination of popular writers — roue Am 
fltney by descriptions of interesting foreign scenes — give a zest to erery-day 
occupations by ballad and lyrical poetry — in short, to furnish an nnobtmiiva 
friend and guide, a lively fireside companion, as ikr as that object can be 
attidned through the instrumentality of books. 

OHAMBERS'S LIBRARY TOR YOUNG PEOPLE. A series o< 
small books, elegantly illuminated. Edited by William 
Chambers. Each volume forms a complete work, embel- 
lished with a fine steel engraving, and is sold separately. 
18mo. Price 87 M cents. 

ORLANDINO : A Story of Self-Denial. By Maria Edoewobib. 

THE LITTLE ROBINSON : And other Tales. 

UNCLE SAM»S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. 0. Hall. 

/ACOPO : Tales by Miss Edgewortr and others. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. Jervis Ryland— Victor and Lisetts 

ALFRED IN INDIA. CLEVER BOYS. 

MORAL COURAGE. TALES OF OLD ENGLAND 

Q^ Other volumes are in proration. 
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TALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



ELEMENTS or MORAL SCIENCE. By Feancis Watlahdl 
D.D President of Brown University, and Profes9>r of Moral 
Philosophy. Thirty-sixth Thpusand. 12nio., cloth. PriM 
il.26. 

From Rev, WUbwr FUk^ Fruident qf thM WeOeifWi ^Moenltv. 

**I have examined it with great sati«fiietlon and interest Theworkwaa 
f leatly needed, and if well executed. Dr. Wajlond deaerrea the grat^fb] 
Mknowledgmenta and liberal patronaJK of the public. I need aar nothing 
further to expresa my high estimate of the work, thaoi that we shall immadt* 
atdj adopt it as a text-book in our university.** 

From Son. Jame$ Kent^ late ChcmeeOor cfNew Tbrfc. 

** The work haa been read by me attentively and thoroughly, and I think 
fery highly of it The author himself is one of the most estimable of men, 
■nd I do not know of any ethioai treatise, in which our duties to Ood and to 
oar fellow-men are VUd down with more pireeiiion, almplicity, deameaiw 
taergy, and truth." 

** The work of Dr. Wayland has allien gradually from the necessi^ of 
correcting the false principles and fallacious reasonings of Faley. It is a 
radical mistake, in the education of youth, to permit any book to be used 
by students as a text-book, which contains erroneous doctrines, especially 
imen these are fundamental, and tend to vitiate the whole system of morale. 
"We have been greatly pleased with the method which President Wayland haa 
adopted ; he goes back to the simplest and moat fundamental principles ; and, 
in uie statement of his views, he unites perspicuity with conciseness and 
precision. In all the author's leading fundamental principles we entii«ly 
ooncur." — Biblical Repository. 

MORAL SCIENCE ABRIDGED, bv the Author, and adapted to 
/Jie use of Schools and Academies. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
18mo., half cloth. Price 25 cents. 

Tbe nore effectoaUj to meet the desire ezprened for a cA«qp cditfan, the pioseat 
•dkion is iasued at tiie rsduesd price of 2S emts p«r eofiy, and it is hoped therein to 
•Etend the benefit of moral instnietion to all the youth of our land. Teacben and all 
•ttaers engaged In the training of youth, are invited to examine this worlc. 

« Dr. Wayland has published an abridgment of his work, fbr the nae of 
•ehoola. Of this step we can hardly speak too highly. It is more than time 
that the study of moral philosophy should be introduced into all our institu- 
tions of education. We are happy to see the way so auspiciously opened for 
•noh an Ihtiodnction. It has been not merely abrideed, but also re-ior<Meii. 
We cannot but regard the labor as well bestowed." — mnh Americtm Review, 

* We roeak that we do know, when we express our high estimate of Dr, 
WaylandVi ability in teaching Moral Philosophy, whether orally or by th« 
book. Having listened to his instructions, in uiis interesting department, we 
««n attest how lofty are the principles, how exact and -severe the argumenta* 
fion, how appropriate and strong the illustrations which chaiacteriza Us 
qrstem and enfbtce it on the mind/' — The Cfkrietian Whnese, 

** Tha work of whidi this volume is an abridgment, is well known as one ol 
Uie best and most complete works on Moral Philosophy extant The author 
Is well known as one of the most profound scholars of the age. That the study 
of lU.onX Science, a science which teaches goodneee, should be a branch of 
•ducation, not only in our colleges, but in our schools and academies, we 
MUeve will not be denied. The abridnnent of this work seems to us admi* 
sably calculated for the purpose, and we nope it will be extensively applied 
Ib tiie pozposes for which it Is intended." • The MtrcamtUe JtmmaL 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



TOE ELEMENTS Or POLITICAL ECONOMY. By FRAifCM 
Wayland, D.D., President of Brown University. ' Fifteenth 
Thousand. 12mo., cloth. Price $1.25. 
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' BQa olqect has been to write It book, which anj one who chooees maj 
nndentand. He has, therefore, labored to express the general principles in 
the plainest manner possible, and to illustrate ttiem by cases with whieh 
erery person is familiar. It has been to the author a source of regret, that th« 
course of discussion in the following pages, has, unavoidably, Ted him over 
ground which has fi^quently been the arena of political controversy. In all 
such cases, he has endeavored to state what seemed to him to oe truth, 
without fear, favor, or aifection. He is conscious to himself of no bias towards 
any party whatever, and he thinks that he who will read the whole work, will, 
be convinced that he has been influenced by none." — Extract from Fr^ttM- 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. ABRIDGED, by the Author, and 
adapted to ^ the use of Schools and Academies. Seventh 
Thousand. 18mo., half morocco. Price 60 cents. 

*• The original work of the author, on Political Economy, has already been 
noticed on our pages ; and the present abridgment stan^ . in no need of a 
recommendation from us. We may be permitted, however, to say, that both 
the rising and risen generations are deeply indebted to Dr. Wayland, for the 
skill and power he has put forth to bring a highly important subject distinctly 
before them, within such narrow limits. It Is to be hoped, this will form 
a clas»-hjOok, and be faithfully studied in our academies ; and that it will 
And its way into every fkmily library. It is fitted to enlarge the mind, 
to purify the judgment, to correct erroneous popular impressions, and assist 
avery man in forming opinions of public measures, which will abide the test 
of time and experience.*^ — Boston recorder. 

** We rejoice to see such treatises spreading among the people ; and we nige 
■11 who would be intelligent Areemen, to read them." — New York Trcmacri^ 

** It is well adapted to high schools, and embraces the soundest system of 
npnbllcan political economy of any treatise extant." 'Dat7y AdvoctUe. 

THOUGHTS on the present Colledate System in the United 
States. By Francis Watland, D.D. Price 60 cents. 

** These Thoughts come ftom a source entitled to a very respectAil atten- 
tion ; and the author goes over the whole ground of collegiate education, criti- 
cising ft«ely all the arrangements in every department and in all thdx 
bearings." 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY. Illustrated by fortv plates 
and Selections fVom the notes of Dr. Paxton, with traditional 
Notes, original and selected, for this edition ; with a vocabii^ 
lary of Scientific Tei^ns. Edited by John Ware, M.D. 12mo., 
sheep. Price $1.26. 

** The work before us is one which deserves ratiier to be studied tiian 
merely read. Indeed, without diliKent attention and study, neither the exoal- 
lences of it can be fiiUy discovered, nor its advantages realized. It is, there- 
ibre, gratifying to find it introduced, as a text-book, into the colleges and 
literary institutions of our country. The edition before us is superior to any 
we have seen, and, we believe, superior to any that has yet been pnbUshed." 

SpiHt <^ the MlgrimB, 

** Perhaps no one of our author's works gives greater satisfiustion to all c laswi 
ef readers, the young and the old, the ignorant and the enlightened. Indeed, 
we recollect no book in which the arguments for the existence and attribataa 
of the Supreme Being to be drawn firom his works, are exhibited In % mwpmaf 
toon attractive and more convincing." — OhritMan, Sxaminm', 



MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND .GOOD. 

BT JABEZ BURNS, D.D. 
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3£lecommentiat(ons(. 

Fuou Rev. J. Anoell James. 

*< It is a useful and valuable work, replete with instruction and en- 
eonragement, and will have, I hope, as it deserves to have, a wide cir' 
eolation. I make much use of it In my periodical meetings, among 
this interesting^ and important class." 

From Rev. Dr. Beaumont. 

«! am constrained to say that it is full of interest, and that of the 
most pleasing and useful kind. It presents to the reader a bouquet of 
charmed names — a cabinet of charming reminiscences — a tissue of facts 
and morals, of incidents and principles, at once delightful and edifying. 
And as agulery of ^ elect ladies' and their sons, it would be a proflitar 
ble study for all who fill the important relations of son and mother." 

From Rev. W. W. Robinson, M^ 

** I earnestly hope that this little volume, which is a suitable present 
to the Mothers of England, will have a wide circulation; and that its 
perusal will be accompanied by the powerful aid of the Holy Spirit.*' 

From Rev. Henry Gret, D.D. 

^ It has afforded pleasure to Mrs. Grey and myself. It appears to me 
a valuable selection of specimens of the success attending the faithful 
performance of an important class of duties ; and will, I trust, prove 
instructive and encouraging to many mothers, showing in so many in- 
•tances the happy effect of their prayers and exertions." 

From Rev. J. P. Dobson. 

Would that all mothers— young mothers especially— had such a 
volame in their possession, and could be prevailed upon to make it a 
9ade meeunv, in the training of their infant charge. I rejoice to speak ot 
It wherever I can, and shall be ready and glad to avail myself of evert 
opportunity of recommending it, because I can recommend it consri 
cntiouEly and earnestly." 

From the Free Ohuroh Magazine. 

^ We have lingered over the pages of this most attractive bodr, with 
feelings of interest, and tenderness, and affection, which we cannot ex- 
p/ess. Many remembrances of youth arose, and took full possession 
of o^ir %eart, while in some instances we scarcely knew whether we 
read the pages of the work before us, or those of memory. It is well 
that instances of the precious influences of maternal piety, prudence* 
and love, should be recorded ; but who can tell their inestimable valoeT 
The mothers of the wise and good I yes, were there more such votheitk 
we might confldenUy expect more sach sons." 



REV HABVEY NEWCOMB'S WORKS. 



HOW TO BE A LADY; A Book for Girls, containiog tuefVi: 
hints on tHe formation of character. Fifth thoosand. 18mo^ 
gilt cloth. Price 50 cents. 

** Having daughter! of hia own, and having been many jean employed in 
vrUing for the Toung, he hopes to be able to offer lome good advice, in un 
•ntertuning way, for sirli or mlasea, between the agei of eieht and fifteen. 
Hii object ii, to aiBiat them in formiar their chaiactera upon the beat model 
fhat they may become well-bred, inteuigent, refined, and good { and then they 
will be real ladies^ in the highest seme/'— PrVaee. 

** They are full of wholesome and judicious counsels, which are well fitted to 
nreterve the young fkom the numberless evils to which they are exposed, and 
to mould them to virtue and usefulness. There is a directness and eamestnesi 
pervadinc the whole, wliich must secure for it a ready access to the yoathftal 
Bind ana heart" — ASbanv Argu$, 

BOW TO BE A MAN; A Book for Boys, containing mefU 

hints on the formation of character. Finh thousand. 18mo., 

gilt cloth. Price 60 cents. 

* My design in writing has been to contribute something towards Ibrmlnf 
the character of those who are to be our fhture electois, ledalators, eovemonk 

{udges, ministers, lawyers, and physicians,— after the best modeL It Ifl 
ntended for boys— or, if you please, for tfoung gentlemen, in early youth, 
from eight or ten to fifteen or sixteen years of age.** — Priifaee, 

** They contain wise and important counsels and cautions, adapted to fha 
young, and made entertaining by the interesting style and illustranons of th* 
author. They are fine mirrors, in which are raflected the prominent linei^ 
ments of the ChrtgHan young genUeman and young lady. The execution of 
fhe works is of the first order, and the books wiU aflord etegaat and most prot 
liable presents for the young." — Jmerican Pulpit. 

ANECDOTES FOR BOYS ; Entertaming Anecdotes and Nana- 

tives, illostratiye of princi|des and character. 18mo., gilt cloth. 

Price 42 cents. 

** Nothing has a greater interest fnr a youthful mind than a well-told stoxy, 
and no medium ofoonveying moral instructions so attractive or eo suceessnu. 
The influence of all such stones is tu more powerftil when the cMld Is assured 
Ihat they are true. The book befbie us is conducted upon these ideas. It if 
made up of a series of anecdotes, every one of which mculoates some exee^ 
lent moral lesson. We cannot too liighly approve of the book, or too stron^^ 
recommend it to parents." — Western CwifMent, BaUmore. 

ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narra- 
tives, illustrative of principles and character. 18mo., gilt cloth. 
Price 42 cent«. 

** There is a charm about these two beautiAil volumes not to bo ralataktB. 
They are deeply interesting and instructive, without being fictitious. 1^ 
anecdotes are many, short, and spirited, with a moral drawn from each, aom*. 
what after the manner of Touu ; and no youth can read them without finding 
■ofaiething therein adapted to every age, condition, and duty of lift. We 
•ommend it to families and schools.**^— Albany Spectator. 

** He desires to instruct rather than to dazzle ; to infuse correct prlndplea 
Into the minds and the hesrt of the young, tlum cater to a depraved apprata 
ftnr romantic excitement We cordially commend these volumes to aB 
parents and children.'* — Christian Attianee, 

rjHRISTIANlTY DEMONSTRATED in four distinct and ind«. 

pendent series of proofs ; with an explanation of the-Tyf>e8 nod 

Prophecies concerning the Messiah. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

*«* Tba objtget of the witter has been to classify and condense fhe evideme^ 

flhiat the whoSe force of each partienlar kind might be seen at one view. Bl 

has also aiiked to render fhe work procticoJ, so as to hsve If a book to be rssid 

M wdl as studisd. The T^pes and Prophecies furnish an important spedci 

If evideHioe, aad are rich in inatmction upon the way of Balvatioa. 
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